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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTITUTES. 


OMAHA  INSTITUTE,  OMAHA,  NEBR.,  JULY  12-17,  1897. 

Monday,  July  12— Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome  Supt.  Carroll  G-.Pearse,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Response  Supt.  J.  E.  Ross.  Genoa.  Nebr. 

Opening  address  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tuesday,  July  13 — Morning  session,  8.80  a.  m. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Education  for  True  Manhood  and  Womanhood  in  Indian  Schools, 

Mrs.  Philena  E.  Johnson,  Chilocco,  Okla.  T. 
Supt.  F.  F.  Avery,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

School  Bathing  Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 

Sioyd  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Supt.  Indian  Schools. 

School  Ornamentation  Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Patriotism  in  Indian  Schools  Supt.  E.  O.  Garrett,  Spearfish,  S.Dak. 

Wednesday,  July  14 — Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

Relation  of  Returned  Students  to  Reservation  Schools  and  Reservation  Life, 

Supt.  Kate  W.  Cannon,  Ponca,  Okla.  T. 
Supt.  Charles  F.  Peirce,  Oneida,  Wis. 
Supt.  John  Flinn,  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Returned  Students  of  Hampton  Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  Day  School  and  the  Indian  Home, 

Sister  Beatrice  Sonderreger,  Cannon  Ball,  S.  Dak. 

Sloyd    Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  School  Room  W.  H.  Hailmann,  Supt.  Indian  Schools. 

Reading  Circle  and  other  Means  for  Self -improvement  for  the  School  Employees, 

H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Reception  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Omaha. 

Thursday,  July  15 — Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

IndianEmployes  in  Indian  Schools..  ..  j  SSSftST 

The  Day  School  Problem   _  _W.  B.  Dew,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Sloyd    Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa, 

a 
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Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Organic  Connection  between  the  Indus-  (  E.  C.  Thayer  Haskell,  Kans. 
trial  and  Academic  Training  in  Indian  \  J.  B.  Hann,  Pierre.  S.  Dak. 
Schools,  (  F.  A.  Thackery,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Address. 

Friday,  July  16 — Morning  session,  8.80  a.  m, 

Educational  Features  of  the  Matron's  Department: 

Home  Features  of  the  SchooL  -Supt.  Mary  C.  Wiloams,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla.  T. 
Class  Work  in  Sewing  and  Cooking, 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  Canfield,  Fort  Totten.  jST.  Dak. 
The  Dining  Room  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Miss  Eugenia  Z.  Bryce,  Sac  and  Fox.  Okla.  T. 
The  Dormitory  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Mrs.  Louise  H.  Pilcher,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 
Sloyd    -  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Practical  Education  of  Girls  Supt.  E.  G.  Warner,  Fort  Bennett,  S.  Dak. 

Logical  Development  of  the  Child  Mind, 

Miss  Louisa  McDermott,  Pipestone,  Minn. 

OGDEN  INSTITUTE.  OGDEN,  UTAH,  JULY  19-24,  1897. 
Monday,  July  \§— Evening  session,  8 p.  m. 

n  -r-ry  i  \  Hon.  B.  H.  Spencer.  Mayor.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Addresses  or  Welcome  -j  Prof  T>  B  Lesi?  0gden,  Utah. 

Response  Supt.  T.  G.  Lemmon,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Opening  Address  W. -N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tuesday,  July  20— Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Education  for  True  Manhood  and  Womanhood  in  Indian  Schools, 

Supt.  G.  V.  Goshorn.  Uintah,  Utah. 

School  Bathing   Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 

Sloyd  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
School  Ornamentation  Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

The  Most  Important  Present  Requirements  of  Indian  Education,  _ 

Supt.  S.  M.  McCowan,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1897— Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

Relation  of  Returned  Students  to  Reservation  Schools  and  Reservation  Life, 

Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell,  Shoshone,  Wyo. 

Returned  Students  of  Hampton  ....Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton,  Ya. 

The  Reservation  School  and  the  Indian  Home. 

Supt.  Viola  Cook.  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. 
sloyd    _   Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  School  Room,  ~ 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
Reading  Circle  and  Other  Means  for  Self  Improvement  for  the  School  Employees, 

H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 


Thuesday,  July  22— Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

Indian  Employees  in  Indian  Schools  Supt.  Calvin  Asbury,  Yakima,  Wash. 

How  to  Stimulate  Intellectual  Vigor  in  Indian  Schools, 

C.  H.  Lamar,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Sloyd     Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Organic  Connection  between  the  Industrial  and  Academic  Training  in  Indian 
Schools     Supt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson,  Nev. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Primary  Education  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Friday,  July  23— Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m0 

Educational  Features  of  the  Matron's  Department:  Class  Work  in  Sewing  and 

Cooking   Mrs.  Drusilla  Churchill,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Sloyd    .  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Kindergartens  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

PORTLAND  INSTITUTE,  PORTLAND,  OREG-.,  AUGUST  2-7,  1897. 

Monday  August  2. — Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome    Supt.  Frank  Rigler,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Response      .  :  Supt.  Thomas  W.  Potter,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Opening  Address  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tuesday,  August  ^.—Morning  session,  8.30  p.  m. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Education  for  True  Manhood  and  Womanhood  in  Indian  Schools, 

Supt.  E.  C.  Nardin,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 
Supt.  Mollie  V.  Gaither,  Umatilla,  Oreg. 

School  Bathing  Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 

Sloyd  . ,  „   -  -  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
School  Ornamentation  Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8 p.  m. 

Indian  Nomenclature   Supt.  Frank  Te.rry,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Wednesday,  August  A— Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

Relation  of  Returned  Students  to  Reservation  Schools  and  Reservation  Life. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom.  Hampton,  Va. 
Sloyd   Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
Reading  Circle  and  Other  Means  for  Self  Improvement  for  School  Employees. 

H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m  . 

Address 

Hon.  G.  N.  Irwin,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Salem,  Oreg. 
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Thursday,  August  4.— Morning  session,  8.30  a.  m. 

Indian  Employees  in  Indian  Schools  ..David  E.  Brewer,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 

The  Future  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 

H.  S.  Curtis,  Colorado  River.  Ariz. 
Sloyd  Miss  Jennie  Ericson,  Carlisle.  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.  m. 

Organic  Connection  between  the  Industrial  and  Academic  Training  in  Indian 
Schools    Byron  E.  White,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont, 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Proportion  and  Perspection  in  Education. . . .Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot.  Portland,  Oreg. 

Friday  August  5. — Morning  session,  8.80  a.  m. 

Educational  Features  of  the  Matrons'  Department: 

Home  Features  of  the  Indian  School.  .Mrs.  Laura  E.  Terry.  Puyallup.  Wash. 

Class  Work  in  Sewing  and  Cooking  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Hail,  Yakima,  Oreg. 

The  Dining  Room  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Mrs.  Rachel  McGhie.  Yainax,  Oreg. 
The  Dormitory  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Miss  Mary  Y.  Rodger,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Sloyd...   ,__.Miss  Jennie  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

The  Value  of  Music  in  Indian  Education... Henry  J.  Phillips,  Puyallup,  Wash. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  different  institutes: 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Resolved.  That  the  larger  reservation  schools  should  be  bonded. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  similar  to 
that  enforced  in  the  States,  which  shall  require  all  Indian  children  to  attend  school 
at  least  fortv  weeks  in  the  year. 

Resolved.  That  the  existing  law  requiring  that  the  schools  teach  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  be  rigidly  enforced  in  our  Indian  schools. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  nonreservati on. schools  a  more  strict 
regard  for  existing  rules  and  regulations  be  observed,  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
parents  be  not  considered  necessary  after  the  pupil  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
14  vears. 

Resolved,  That  the  reading  circle  as  now  planned  and  conducted  meets  with  our 
approval,  and  we  favor  its  further  extension. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  appointment  of  Indians 
to  positions  in  the  service  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  can  successfully 
labor  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race,  and  that  Indian  employees 
of  our  schools  be  graduates  of  the  regular  Indian  training  schools  or  pass  the  reg- 
ular civil-service  examinations,  and  that  no  Indian  except  a  normal  graduate  be 
appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  encourage  the  organization  of  returned  students 
into  societies  for  self-help  and  protection  against  the  influences  of  reservation  life 
and  for  the  establishment  of  civilizing  influences  in  the  homes  of  the  reservation. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  principle  of  civil  service,  believing  that 
the  standard  of  the  school  service  has  been  greatly  elevated  thereby,  and  we 
hereby  express  our  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  many  employees  of  the  service 
in  seeking  political  influence  to  obtain  promotions,  transfers,  and  other  favors. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  earnest  and  successful  efforts  of  Dr. 
W.  N.  Hailmann  as  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be  tendered  the  city  of  Omaha,  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  press,  Hon.  Edward  Rosewater,  the  musicians,  and  others 
who  have  kindly  assisted  in  making  a  success  of  this  gathering. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  session  of  this  body  be  a  two  weeks'  session,  held  in  the 
city  of  Omaha,  at  the  call  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

A.  H.  Vtets,  Chairman. 


OGDEN,  UTAH. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  compulsory  education  law  applicable  to  all  healthy 
Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18. 

Resolved,  That  existing  rules  regarding  the  removal  of  pupils  to  nonreservation 
schools  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  14  the 
consent  of  the  parents  shall  not  be  considered  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  the  laws  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  be  enforced  in  our  Indian  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  bonding  of  the  larger  reservation  boarding  schools, 
and  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  institute  that  these  larger  reservation  boarding- 
schools  should  be  supplied  with  better  and  more  varied  facilities  for  teaching  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Resolved.,  That  we  indorse  the  reading  circle  course  pursued  in  the  Indian  schools 
the  past  year. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  appointment  of  Indians 
to  positions  in  the  service  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  can  successfully  labor 
in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race,  and  that  Indian  employees  of 
our  schools  be  graduates  of  .the  regular  Indian  training  schools,  or  pass  the  regu- 
lar civil-service  examination,  and  that  no  Indian  except  normal  graduates  be 
appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  institute  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
aid  and  encourage  ex-school  pupils,  and  to  this  end  the  number  of  field  matrons 
should  be  increased  and  outing  agents  appointed 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  principles  of  civil  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  wishes  to  extend  its  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
very  able  and  successful  work  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  during  whose  administration  our  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  institute  be  tendered  the  city  of  Ogden;  Super- 
intendent Allison,  of  the  city  schools;  the  board  of  education,  the  press  of  the  city, 
the  musicians  who  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  our  pleasure,  and  to  the  fire 
department  for  its  excellent  exhibition. 

Resolved,  That  our  next  national  institute  be  held  in  any  city  in  which  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  and  the  N.  E.  A.  shall  be  held. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  an  efficient  method  of  compensation  for  good 
work  and  faithful  service  on  the  basis  of  a  small  daily  wage  be  adopted  so  far  as 
present  per  capita  will  allow. 

Theo.  G.  Lemmon,  Chairman. 


PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  institutes  for  employees  of  the  Indian  service  are 
productive  of  much  good  in  bringing  together  those  engaged  in  this  work  for  the 
exchange  of  views  on  its  various  features  and  to  receive  instruction  and  advice 
from  those  charged  by  the  Government  with  the  supervision  of  the  same,  and  that 
we  heartily  recommend  their  continuance. 

Resolved,  That  the  principles  of  the  civil  service  are  hereby  indorsed  in  the  full 
belief  that  thereby  the  standard  of  the  Indian  school  service  has  been  greatly  ele- 
vated and  put  upon  a  more  efficient  basis. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  in  the 
Indian  service  of  Hon.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  organization  of  associations  of  returned  students  on 
the  reservations,  such  associations  to  be  fostered  by  the  reservation  schools  for  the 
extension  of  civilizing  influences  and  as  an  aid  in  resisting  the  evil  tendencies  of 
reservation  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  reading  circle  as  a  most  potent  factor  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  and  in  securing  better  organic  con- 
nection between  the  respective  departments  of  the  school. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  bonding  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools. 
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Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  employment  in  the  service  of  Indians  who  possess, 
in  addition  to  the  needful  educational  qualifications  and  the  desire  to  labor  for  the 
civilization  of  their  race,  special  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  they  aspire,  eli- 
gibility for  appointment  to  the  position  of  teacher  being  graduation  in  a  normal 
course,  the  fitness  of  other  applicants  to  be  determined  by  suitable  tests.  We  also 
recommend  the  advisability  of  appointing  Indians  on  reservations  other  than  their 
own. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  school 
law  that  shall  secure  the  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  of  all  suitable  Indian 
children,  and  that  we  favor  the  abolishment  of  the  restriction  regarding  parents' 
consent  in  transferring  pupils  to  non reservation  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  teaching  Indian  youth 
the  evil  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  and  urge  that 
this  subject  be  thoroughly  taught  throughout  all  Indian  schools. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  day-school  teachers  should 
be  furnished  a  horse  or  team  and  such  implements  and  articles  as  may  be  needed 
for  gardening,  small  farming,  and  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  school 
premises,  that  the  day  school  may  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians  of  the  camp; 
that  the  children  may  be  benefited  by  some  industrial  instruction,  and  that  the 
noonday  meal  may  be  supplemented,  whenever  possible,  with  products  from  the 
■school  garden. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  of  Indian-school  employees  that 
the  subject  of  manual  training  should  become  an  organic  part  of  the  course  of 
training  in  all  Indian  schools;  that  we  recognize  its  value  as  an  educational  factor 
through  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  completion  of  thought  in  action. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preser- 
vation of  names  for  Indians. 

Whereas  the  aborigines  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  who  lived  here  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  this  country  by  whites  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  geograph- 
ical names  used  by  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  to  designate  the  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  valleys  have  largely  passed  away;  and 

Whereas  T.  A.  Wood,  the  grand  commander  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  is 
making  an  effort  to  collect  the  original  Indian  names  of  our  rivers,  mountains, 
and  valle3Ts  in  all  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana,  that  they  may  be  preserved  to  posterity  as  relics  of  a  houseless  and 
schoolless  race  who  roamed  over  the  mountains,  fished,  hunted,  and  fought  in 
these  valleys  long  ages  prior  to  its  discovery  by  the  white  man:  and 

Whereas  the  undertaking  is  a  laudable  one  and  should  have  been  taken  up  by 
some  lover  of  antiquities  years  ago,  that  the  original  native  names  of  all  the  rivers, 
rooks,  bays,  mountains,  valleys,  and  localities  might  be  preserved ;  and 

Whereas  the  teachers  in  the  various  Indian  schools  are  in  a  position  to  do  much 
in  securing  these  names:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  educators  in  the  various  Indian  schools  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  best  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  Indians 
the  Indian  names  of  the  rivers,  brooks,  bays,  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  also 
the  names  of  animals,  birds,  and  words  indicating  various  colors,  as  red,  blue, 
black,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1.  Designate  the  State,  county,  and  locality  of  object  named. 

2.  Tribe  furnishing  name. 

3.  Present  name  of  river  or  place. 

4.  The  Indian  name  of  same. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  entire  name,  or  any  syllable  of  same. 

6.  Names  or  words  indicating  various  colors. 

7.  Names  of  animals  and  birds. 

And  to  report  the  same  at  an  early  day,  not  later  than  January  1.  1898,  to  T.  A. 
Wood,  Portland,  Oreg.,  who  will  have  the  same  published  and  send  to  each  of  us 
making  such  collection  a  copy  of  names  and  facts  as  far  as  contributed. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  uniting  the  three  summer  institutes  at  such  point  as 
shall  be  selected  by  the  honorable  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  or,  in  the 
event  that  more  that  one  institute  shall  be  held,  that  we  favor  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  to  meet  in  that  city. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  the  city  of  Portland,  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Frank  Rigler,  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  press,  musicians,  and  others  who  have  assisted  in 
making  this  meeting  pleasurable  and  profitable;  and  that  special  thanks  are  due 
Dr.  T.  M.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  and  Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Oregon,  for  their  able  addresses,  earnest  interest  in  Indian  work, 
and  valuable  assistance  rendered  at  this  and  former  meetings. 

Frank  Terry.  Chairman. 
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PAPERS  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 

INSTITUTES. 

RETURNED  STUDENTS  OF  HAMPTON.1 

By  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 

It  was  a  firm  belief  of  Hampton's  founder  that  the  school's  duty  did  not  end 
with  the  student's  departure  from  it.  He  felt  that  the  school  needed  the  student's 
experience  and  the  student  the  sympathy  and  help  of  his  school  friends.  There- 
fore, seventeen  years  ago  Hampton  put  one  person  officially  in  charge  of  all  its 
returned  students,  gave  her  opportunity  to  study  conditions  on  the  reservations, 
to  visit  students  in  their  own  homes,  to  correspond  with  and  about  each,  and 
from  all  available  sources  of  knowledge  keep  up  such  a  record  of  each  pupil  that 
his  work  and  influence  might  be  pretty  accurately  measured  and  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  the  whole  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  make  this  knowledge  of  real  value,  the  relation  between  the  pupil 
and  the  school  had  to  be  one  of  mutual  understanding,  the  one  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  other.  Thus  a  twofold  benefit  was  obtained,  and  the  pupil  had  the  com- 
fort of  feeling  that  his  school  friends  never  forgot  him,  that  they  were  constantly 
watching  him,  and  were  ever  ready  to  sympathize  or  help,  to  scold  or  applaud,  as 
the  case  might  seem  to  demand. 

We  hardly  realize,  I  think,  in  our  full  lives  how  large  a  place  we  sometimes  fill 
in  the  isolated  lives  of  our  far-away  students,  nor  how  much  the  old  school  home 
means  to  the  pupil  when  life  has  taught  him  its  value  and  distance  has  lent  its 
enchantment. 

One  evening,  quite  unannounced,  a  Hampton  teacher  drove  up  to  a  neat  little 
cottage,  the  home  of  an  old  student  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  ten  years  and  had 
seldom  heard  from.  A  fine,  manly  fellow,  followed  by  two  bright  little  children, 
came  out  to  see  what  the  stranger  wanted.  At  first  he  did  not  recognize  the 
woman  whom  for  years  he  had  been  affectionately  calling  his  "Hampton  mother," 
but  when  he  did  he  was  so  overcome  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  hold  out  his 
hands  in  welcome  and  murmur  a  name  that  sent  the  children  flying  into  their 
mother  to  announce  that  "  Grandma  had  come." 

Right  royal  was  grandma's  reception  in  that  household.  The  fatted  hen  was 
killed  and  the  coffee  cup  overflowed  with  cheer.  So  faithfully  had  this  apparently 
forgetful  young  man  depicted  his  school  life  that  even  the  children  knew  many  of 
the  teachers  by  name  (also  by  their  peculiar  characteristics)  and  asked  after  them 
with  an  affection  ate  interest  it  was  hard  to  believe  could  be  second  hand.  To  see 
his  old  school  friend  enjoy  the  comforts  he  had  so  laboriously  gotten  together,  and 
to  go  with  him  next  day  to  see  his  really  fine  farm,  his  garden,  his  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  chickens,  and  to  listen  in  sympathy  to  his  struggles  for  better  things, 
had  all  the  inspiration  for  the  Indian  young  man  that  it  would  have  had  for  one  of 
us  under  similar  circumstances,  and  it  gave  his  friend  an  insight  into  his  life  and 
character  that  no  official  report  could  ever  have  given. 

I  have  myself  visited  three-fourths  of  Hampton's  returned  students  in  their  own 
homes,  schools,  or  shops,  and  it  is  largely  from  this  sort  of  personal  knowledge  that 
I  speak. 

The  Normal  College  in  New  York  City  has  introduced  into  its  work  this  year  a 
system  of  individual  record  keeping  that  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  to 
education  in  general,  and  is  being  introduced  now  into  the  more  important  white 
schools.  This  is  so  like  our  own  Hampton  method  that  I  take  additional  courage 
in  telling  you  a  little  about  what  we  call  our  "  envelope  system, "so  named  because 
in  and  on  one  large  envelope  we  have  combined  and  simplified  all  our  previous 
efforts. 

Briefly,  the  method  is  this:  A  large  envelope,  6  by  10  inches,  is  assigned  to  each 
pupil.  These  are  filed  alphabetically  and  put  under  charge  of  one  person.  The 
outside  of  the  envelope  has  spaces  for  general  facts  relating  to  the  student's  his- 
tory, his  school  record,  and  his  career  afterward.  In  one  corner  is  pasted  one  or 
more  small  photographs — generally  cut  out  of  groups— one  on  arrival,  and  another 
as  near  the  end  of  his  term  as  possible.  This  usually  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
individual,  and  often  produces  a  striking  contrast.  Inside  the  envelope  are  kept 
characteristic  letters,  papers,  clippings,  comments,  photographs:  in  fact,  anything 
of  value  bearing  upon  the  student's  character  or  record.  Things  not  intended  for 
the  public  ear  are  kept  in  a  small  envelope  marked  "personal,"  and  have  but  one 
reader. 


1  Delivered  at  the  three  institutes. 
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Each  envelope  is  intended  to  contain,  within  and  without,  all  one  really  needs  to 
know  of  a  student  to  form  a  very  fair  judgment  of  his  ability  and  worth. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  those  of  the  school  force  who  know  the  returned  student 
best  get  together  and  discuss,  each  in  turn  and  grade,  his  record  as  excellent, 
good,  fair,  poor,  or  bad.  The  figures  change  of  course  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
percentage  is  about  the  same.  In  round  numbers  the  record  would  stand:  100, 
excellent;  200,  good;  100,  fair;  40,  poor,  and  10,  bad. 

But  this  means  nothing  without  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  upon  which  these 
measurements  are  made. 

The  excellent  are  those  who  have  a  particularly  wide  arjd  telling  influence. 
They  have  had  exceptional  advantages,  are  possessed  of  unusual  ability,  or  com- 
mand a  wider  sphere  than  most.  They  are  teachers,  ministers,  missionaries,  field 
matrons,  lawyers,  doctors,  trained  nurses,  surveyors,  mechanics,  and  exceptionally 
successful  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  Not  all  are  perfect— only  a  few  of  us  are 
that — but  they  stand  as  especially  good  examples  for  others  to  follow. 

The  good — the  200 — are  industrious  and  temperate,  are  legally  married  (if  mar- 
ried at  all) ,  and  are  exerting  an  influence  decidedly  for  civilization  of  the  better 
kind. 

A  young  man  may  be  an  example  of  industry,  but  if  his  marriage  relations  are 
not  right,  his  influence,  we  say,  can  not  be  good.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
all  that  is  pious  and  proper,  but  if  lazy  and  dependent  upon  others  his  example  is 
such  that  we  can  not  record  him  as  good. 

If  you  have  ever  tried  to  get  an  unbiased  opinion  from  people  with  utterly  dif- 
ferent standards  you  will  appreciate  this.  The  agent  writes:  "John  is  the  finest 
boy  on  the  reservation.  He  works  in  the  shop  and  gets  $60  a  month,  is  willing 
and  steady,  and  inclined  to  save  his  money.  He  has  a  good  farm,  considerable 
stock,  and  is  a  member  of  the  society  started  by  the  Hampton  boys  for  mutual 
improvement.  His  influence  is  excellent."  The  missionary  writes:  "Iain  sorry 
to  say  that  John  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  should.  He  works  very  faithfully  at  the 
agency,  but  seldom  comes  to  church.  I  hear  he  has  been  racing  his  horse,  and 
was  seen  one  night  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  His  wife  is  a  nice  girl,  but 
belongs  to  a  heathen  family.  He  took  her  according  to  the  Indian  custom  to  please 
them,  but  I  am  hoping  he  will  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  take  a  firmer  stand 
for  the  right  before  long." 

Now,  where  does  such  a  record  belong?  Not  excellent,  in  spite  of  the  agents 
commendation;  not  good,  with  so  many  doubts  and  the  Indian  marriage,  and  yet 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  class  such  an  one  with  the  sick,  the  weak-minded,  and 
others  debarred  by  nature  or  circumstances  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  good, 
yet  justice  demands  that  he  be  placed  there  until,  as  the  missionary  hopes,  "he 
takes  a  firmer  stand  for  the  right." 

On  the  fair  list  are  the  sick,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  those  with  only  a  few 
months  of  training  anywhere,  those  from  whom  nothing  can  justly  be  expected, 
who  have  practically  no  influence  one  way  or  the  other,  and  those  who  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  good,  though  in  many  ways,  like  John,  worthy  of  it. 
These  are  the  ones  usually  selected  to  illustrate  doleful  tales  of  that  great  throng 
of  "  educated  Indians ';  hurrying  from  school  "  back  to  the  ' blanket,'  worse  than 
they  were  before. " 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  of  the  many  I  have  followed  up:  Over  ten  years  ago  a 
bright  little  girl  was  brought  to  us  from  the  Sioux  country  wholly  uncivilized 
and  from  a  heathen  home.  Scrofula  and  heart  disease  prevented  her  doing  much 
as  a  student,  and  after  a  year  she  was  sent  back  home — "home  to  the  blanket"  of 
course — there  being  no  other  place  for  her  to  go,  and,  as  the  critics  say,  when  they 
wish  to  be  especially  severe,  she  "went  back  to  the  old  Indian  way."  Her  life,  so 
far  as  we  could  see,  was  about  what  it  had  always  been,  and  when  after  a  year  it 
ended,  we  thought  the  whole  story  had  been  told.  But  had  it?  One  evening, 
about  three  years  later,  I  was  talking  with  a  new  boy,  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  and 
found  him  to  be  a  cousin  of  this  same  little  girl.  Briefly  this  is  what  he  told  me 
then  and  later. 

He  had  been*one  of  the  wildest  and  gayest  of  the  Indian  young  men  on  his  reserva- 
tion. He  was  a  leader  in  the  dance  and  in  most  other  exploits  of  the  Indian  youth. 
He  would  not  go  to  school,  nor  to  church,  and  resisted  every  effort  to  tame  his 
wild  spirits.  His  little  cousin  came  home  from  Hampton  sick.  He  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her,  was  pleased  with  her  manner,  and  learned  to  respect  her  new  ways. 
Little  by  little  she  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  wild  companions,  then  the  dances. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  church  for  her  sake  and  finally  gave  up  the  old  way  alto- 
gether. Then  she  died.  He  lost  her  encouragement,  but  not  his  devotion  to  her 
memory.  He  had  refused  to  take  up  land  for  himself,  but  went  out  on  her  allot- 
ment, broke  the  land,  and  remained  at  work  there  for  three  months.    In  the  fall 
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he  persuaded  his  father  to  send  the  younger  children  to  the  agency  school  and  he 
himself  came  to  Hampton. 

Afterwards,  on  a  visit  to  the  reservation,  I  found  all  this  to  be  true,  and  more. 
The  little  girl  had  done  more;  she  had  persuaded  her  parents  to  send  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  school,  and  by  her  gentle  ways  had  so  turned  their  thoughts 
to  higher  things  that  after  her  death  she  was  given  a  Christian  burial,  and  later 
the  mother,  then  the  father,  and  now  all  the  family  circle  have  united  themselves 
with  Christian  people,  and.  have  so  changed  their  standard  of  living  that  the 
father  is  said  to  be  a  "progressive "  and  the  family  ' ' civilized." 

This  is  as  far  as  I  have  followed  the  child's  influence  at  home.  After  four  years 
at  school,  the  cousin  returned  to  his  father's  home.  There  was  much  need  of 
help  there;  so  instead  01  setting  up  an  establishment  of  his  own,  he  remained  in 
the  old  home  until  it  was  in  order  to  leave  and  his  whole  family  members  of  the 
church  in  which  he  himself  officiated  for  several  years  as  catechist.  He  has 
recently  married  a  Hampton  girl,  and  it  is  hoped  with  confidence  that  she  may  be 
a  genuine  helpmeet  to  him  in  continuing  for  many  years  and  in  many  lives  the 
influence  of  this  one  poor  little  girl  who  went  back  to  that  terrible  "blanket." 

This  may  be  an  unusually  happy  example  of  a  supposed  failure,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  several  I  might  give,  and  how  many  more  may  there  not  be  hidden  away 
from  our  sight? 

The  next  lower  grade  of  record  is  poor.  The  40  in  this  list  are  not  actively  bad, 
but  those  whose  general  influence  is  against  rather  than  for  the  better  way;  those 
whose  advantages  call  for  better  records  than  they  are  making,  and  some  who  have 
recovered  themselves  after  more  serious  falls.  The  really  bad  are  very  few  when 
all  things  are  considered.  We  have  but  10  on  our  list  this  year,  and  with  but  one 
exception  every  one  has  bad  white  blood  to  contend  against. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  who  for  years  has  graced  this  list  of  the  bad. 

In  Hampton's  earlier  days  there  came  to  the  school  a  bright,  handsome  young 
girl,  full  of  life  and  strength,  a  delight  to  the  stranger  but  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
the  matron  and  housekeeper.  She  combined  so  sublimely  the  leading  attributes 
of  saint  and  sinner  that  her  time  had  expired  before  the  school  could  make  up  its 
mind  which  was  to  predominate.  She  was  a  wonderful  writer,  and  after  her  return 
home  her  letters  proved  too  much  for  the  human  hearts  of  her  much-tried  teachers 
and  she  was  allowed  to  return.  She  had  collected  a  party  of  young  children  and 
brought  them  with  her.  They  proved  to  be  bright  and  interesting,  but  their  poor 
friend  was  not  improved  by  her  home  experiences,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
her  school  career  came  to  an  unhappy  end.  She  was  too  ambitious,  and  really  too 
able,  to  settle  down  to  Indian  life,  so  she  found  a  school,  taught  very  successfully 
(for  she  was  a  natural  teacher) ,  fell  into  the  old  trouble,  was  sent  away,  tried  again 
elsewhere,  did  well,  fell  again,  and  rose  only  to  fall  as  before. 

Such  has  been  this  girl's  history  for  ten  years — calmly  rising  to  the  measure  of 
her  ability  and  just  as  calmly  falling  again,  and  all  because  she  was  born  utterly 
without  a  conscience  to  guide  her,  just  as  one  might  be  born  without  sight.  There 
is  no  better  dressed  girl  on  the  reservation,  no  one  more  helpful  in  illness  or 
trouble,  and  none  more  tender  to  children  and  feeble  folk.  When  girls  return 
home  from  school  she  is  the  first  to  comfort  them  in  their  loneliness  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  dangers  she  can  see  but  can  not  feel.  When  two  of  the  little 
girls  she  had  brought  to  Hampton  returned  home  she  was  not  content  until  she 
saw  them  safe  again  in  the  care  of  their  Hampton  friends.  One  of  these  little 
girls  is  now  a  young  woman  to  whom  life  has  offered  rare  opportunities  and  before 
whom  a  career  of  remarkable  promise  is  opening.  As  she  stands  before  the  world 
so  pure,  so  happy,  so  successful,  her  heart  turns  back  in  loving  gratitude  to  the 
poor,  sin-stained  woman  whom  she  feels  to  be  in  very  truth  her  savior. 

Taking  these  young  people  just  as  we  find  them — the  naturally  good  and  the 
naturally  bad,  the  bright  and  the  stupid,  the  full  bloods  and  the  sixty-fourth 
bloods,  those  with  years  of  training  and  those  with  only  a  few  months — we  see 
that  there  are  far  more  good  than  bad,  far  more  living  up  to  the  required  standard 
than  falling  below  it,  only  50  below  to  300  above  the  fair  class.  Is  not  this  encour- 
aging? In  studying  these  records  I  am  much  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  the 
most  successful  in  leading  their  own  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  bright  pupils, 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  and  from  whom  great  things  were 
expected,  but  the  quiet,  earnest  ones,  who  said  little,  but  were  developing  in  their 
souls  a  mighty  purpose  to  make  their  lives  of  some  real  value. 

The  only  son  of  an  especially  conservative  old  chief  came  to  Hampton  over  fifteen 
years  ago  in  long  hair  and  moccasins.  He  was  20  years  old  and  had  almost  no 
knowledge  of  English  or  of  civilized  life.  Too  old  to  learn  easily  he  plodded  on  at 
books  and  trade  and  after  three  years  returned  to  his  father's  home.  He  was  a 
changed  man,  but  the  old  home  was  the  same  and  not  suited  to  his  requirements. 
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Did  he  put  on  airs  and  make  himself  and  everybody  about  him  miserable?  Not  at 
all;  but  so  quietly  and  lovingly  did  he  take  up  his  life  there  that  he  soon  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  family,  and  before  long  was  teaching  a  little  school 
in  an  old  log  house  and  holding  services  there  on  Sunday.  His  mother  after  a  time 
began  going  to  the  missionary's  sewing  society  and  came  out  in  a  hideous,  tight- 
fitting  civilized  gown  that  would  have  sorely  tested  the  maternal  devotion  of  any 
woman  to  wear.  The  father  after  a  while  appeared  in  an  equally  unbecoming 
"citizen's  suit'"  that  fitted  nowhere  in  particular  and  looked  woefully  out  of  place 
between  his  long  braids  and  beaded  moccasins. 

So  much  accomplished,  the  young  man  decided  he  wanted  more  of  Hampton 
and  came  back  with  his  sister  and  several  of  his  pupils.  This  time  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  and  went  about  getting  it  with  renewed  earnestness. 

After  two  years  he  returned  home  again,  just  as  the  allotment  question  was 
being  agitated.  His  father  had  taken  a  strong  stand  against  it,  but  listened  with 
respect  to  his  son's  arguments,  and  at  a  large  council  invited  him  to  express  his 
views.  When  the  old  man's  turn  came  to  speak  he  simply  remarked,  "My  son  has 
spoken  for  me."  and  the  son  carried  the  day. 

Later  he,  with  several  other  Hampton  boys  and  other  progressive  Indians,  went 
up  the  river  and  established  individual  homes  and  farms,  a  school,  and  a  church. 
He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  latter,  and  is  there  today  preaching  the  better  way  in 
church  and  practicing  it  outside.  He  is  well  married,  has  a  good  farm,  consider- 
able stock,  well-kept  log  houses  and  barns,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  a  man  the 
Indians  need  for  an  example.  The  father  and  mother  have  left  the  old  camp  and 
live  near  their  son,  are  earnestly  Christian,  and  civilized  as  far  as  they  know.  So 
in  earnest  were  they  to  live  up  to  their  son's  ideas  of  right  that  when  his  baby  was 
baptized  they  stood  up  before  the  missionary  and  solemnly  went  through  the 
white  man's  marriage  ceremony,  promising  before  their  son  and  grandson  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other  until  death. 

This  young  man's  work  is  so  quietly  done  that  one  seldom  hears  much  of  him, 
and  even  in  the  society  formed  by  the  Hampton  students  he  is  only  a  lay  member. 

It  is  this  earnest  type  of  returned  students  who  will  always  influence  most  the 
slower-moving  element  and  it  is  upon  such  that  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
to  rely. 

The  present  method  of  scattering  Indian  employees  about  among  different  tribes 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  success  from  several  standpoints  and  is  doing  much  to 
break  down  the  old  tribal  wall  preparatory  to  attacking  the  higher  one  between 

the  races. 

This  year  fifteen  Hampton  students  are  employed  in  schools  among  other  tribes 
and  several  at  agencies  remote  from  their  own  particular  people.  I  have  watched 
with  considerable  interest  the  development  of  one  young  man  who  came  to  Hamp- 
ton thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  to  be  an  educated  citizen  was  the  whole 
end  and  aim  of  life.  After  graduating  he  returned  home,  but  found  that  he  could 
do  nothing  there  and  came  back  to  the  east,  where  he  could  support  himself  at  his 
trade.  He  saved  his  money  and  after  a  year  or  more  applied  for  a  school  in  a 
place  far  from  his  old  home.  Since  then  he  has  been  teaching  there  with  success 
and  the  greatest  possible  interest.  His  letters  have  been  full  of  devotion  to  his 
"children." as  he  calls  them,  and  he  has  become  so  interested  in  the  older  Indians 
that  he  has  asked  for  and  accepted  a  position  a  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad  in 
a  most  desolate  place,  where  he  will  hardly  ever  even  hear  from  the  interests  he 
once  thought  so  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  are  yet  really  well  trained.  19  Hamp- 
ton students  are  said  to  be  successful  in  the  class  room  this  year  and  25  or  30  are 
holding  assistants'  positions  in  industrial  work. 

Hampton,  with  its  large  and  complete  new  trade  school,  aims  to  send  out  every 
year  better  mechanics— young  men  capable  of  doing  more  than  fill  the  assistant's 
place  in  the  agency  shops,  already  full  to  overflowing  with  only  partially  trained 
men  At  the  2vIissouri  River  agencies  nearly  every  shop  is  filled  with  returned 
students— about  35  of  them  Hampton  students— and  many  have  held  their  posi- 
tions steadily  for  years.  Every  year  we  hear  less  and  less  complaint  of  inefficiency 
and  fickleness  and  I  believe  it  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  Government  provides  employment  for  about  100  Hampton  students,  the 
church  and  missions  for  about  one-fourth  that  number,  and  38  are  working  in  the 
east  and  west  independently  of  either,  supporting  themselves  at  their  professions, 
at  the  trades,  in  stores,  or'on  the  farm.  Over  100  have  good  farms  in  the  west, 
and  22  whom  I  know  have  over  100  head  of  cattle— several  over  300.  I  have  just 
been  visiting  a  young  man  in  North  Dakota  who  has  now  250  head  of  cattle  and  a 
bank  account  that  makes  him  a  wealthy  man. 

I  count  among  our  Hampton  girls  75  who  are  well  married  and  making  good 
homes:  are  neat  housekeepers  and  bringing  up  their  children  as  best  they  can. 
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Out  of  the  100  babies  I  have  viewed  belonging  to  returned  students.  I  have  not 
seen  5  in  Indian  dress  or  Indian  toggery.  They  wear  moccasins,  as  do  white 
babies,  but  it  is  rarely  that  you  find  their  ears  pierced  or  their  hair  cut  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  This  is  more  remarkable  when  you  remember  that  many  of  the 
mothers,  wives  of  returned  students,  are  themselves  uneducated.  Again,  1  find 
that  as  soon  as  the  children  are  old  enough — and  sometimes  long  before — they  are 
put  into  school  and  kept  there.  I  seldom  visit  a  school  now  that  I  do  not  find 
some  Hampton  grandchild.  In  one  small  school  I  found  five  between  4  and  9  years 
of  age. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  reservation 
to-day  is  a  wholesome  class  of  intellectual  and  physical  athletics,  something  to 
interest  and  stimulate  thought  and  work  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  desire 
for  amusement.  Returned  students  should  be  prepared  to  become  leaders  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  reforms. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  Hampton  students  felt  the  need  of  standing  together, 
and  so  formed  a  small  organization  bearing  the  name  of  Hampton  Students'  Asso- 
ciation. After  they  were  well  under  way  they  found  other  young  men  with  simi- 
lar ambitions  and  needs  and  to  include  them  changed  their  name  to  Hampton 
Students'  and  Progressive  Indian  Association — very  comprehensive,  you  see. 
This  has  grown  to  include  the  best  of  the  returned  students  at  these  agencies 
and  has  been  of  value  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  community.  Its  meetings 
are  generally  very  businesslike — rather  serious  than  otherwise — but  it  has  occa- 
sional gatherings  to  which  the  women  are  invited  and  at  which  refreshments 
are  allowed  to  add  their  charm. 

The  agent  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  one  of  these  when  he  visited  Hamp- 
ton this  winter,  showing  how  thoroughly  these  students  had  come  into  the  spirit 
and  enjoyment  of  a  perfectly  un-Indian  form  of  entertainment. 

I  have  just  been  visiting  a  young  Hampton  graduate  who  is  now  a  field  matron 
among  her  own  people  in  a  forlorn  camp  88  miles  from  a  railroad  or  town.  I 
found  her  up  to  her  elbows  in  salt  and  ice,  busily  engaged  in  making  ice  cream. 
The  thermometer  was  running  up  and  down  the  90  scale,  and  the  hot  wind  and 
dust  made  the  very  thought  of  any  coolness  delightful;  but  I  wondered  where  the 
ice  had  come  from.  "Oh!"'  she  answered,  "you  know  I  have  an  ice  house  this 
year."  And  sure  enough,  out  by  the  log  barn,  not  far  from  her  own  little  three- 
roomed  log  house,  was  a  big  log  ice  house,  promising  a  luxury  and  comfort  not 
often  found  on  an  Indian  reserve.  I  found,  too,  that  I  had  arrived  just  in  time 
for  a  "lawn  party,"  and  soon  groups  of  young  Indian  boys  and  girls,  in  wagons 
and  on  horseback,  began  to  arrive.  I  found  a  tennis  court  had  been  marked  out 
on  the  prairie,  and  with  tennis  and  croquet  and  ball  the  young  people  were  soon 
having  a  glorious  time.  Nice  white  bread  and  butter,  boiled  eggs,  ice  cream,  and 
cake  were  served  on  the  boundless  lawn,  and  darkness  closed  in  on  a  very  civilized 
and  happy-looking  group.  As  I  watched  each  come  up  aud  bid  their  young  hos- 
tess good  night  at  the  door  of  her  little  home,  I  recalled  the  picture  she  had  once 
given  me  of  herself— a  little  girl  stealing  watermelons  and  offering  a  part,  with 
a  little  prayer,  to  the  sun  god,  with  whom  she  felt  obliged  to  share  even  her 
stolen  blessings. 

About  as  many  years  of  education  as  a  white  girl  would  consider  her  share 
had  transformed  the  heathen  child  into  an  efficient,  earnest  woman,  one  who  has 
already  repaid  in  simple  service  to  her  people  all  the  money  and  time  that  have 
been  spent  upon  her. 

The  little  log  house,  with  its  sod  roof,  its  neatly  whitewashed  interior,  its  three 
rooms  tastefully  and  simply  arranged,  its  cellar  and  storehouse,  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  one  that  is  being  adopted  by  the  younger  Indians  all  about.  Already 
five  houses  after  the  exact  pattern  of  this  (mistakes  and  all)  have  been  completed, 
and  three  more  are  going  up  now. 

One  day  while  at  table  the  dining  room  was  suddenly  darkened  by  a  big  6-foot 
Indian,  who,  quite  unconscious  of  the  gloom  he  was  casting  over  our  dinner  table, 
stood  just  outside  the  little  window  taking  very  exact  measurements  of  its  frame 
and  sash.    The  next  day  another  model  cabin  was  started  down  by  the  river. 

This  new  house  will  make  necessary  a  new  and  better  way  of  living.  The  chil- 
dren will  begin  life  on  a  higher  plane,  they  will  reap  the  advantages  given  their 
parents,  and  so,  after  a  few  generations  of  gradual  improvement,  the  Indian  may 
perhaps  become  almost  as  good  as  the  white  man. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  RETURNED  STUDENTS  TO  RESERVATION 
SCHOOLS  AND  RESERVATION  LIFE.1 

By  Supt.  Charles  F.  Peirce,  Oaeida,  Wis. 

It  has  been  determined  that  edncation  and  civilization  are  the  only  salvation  for 
the  Indian.  Taking  this  as  a  correct  standpoint,  another  very  serious  question  is 
presented,  namely:  "What  to  do  with  the  educated  and  civilized  Indian?*'  The 
United  States  Government  is  annually  expending  over  a  million  dollars  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth,  there  being  about  25.000  pupils  in  the  different  schools 
for  Indian  education. 

There  are  ten  schools  of  the  higher  grade  that  will  within  a  few  years  graduate 
annually  some  200  of  these  young  Indians  who  are  to  go  into  the  world  for  them- 
selves. To  them  there  are  but  two  places— either  on  the  reservation  among  their 
own  people,  or  off  the  reservation  among  the  whites.  As  we  are  considering  the 
matter  from  a  reservation  standpoint,  let  us  look  at  the  opportunities  presented 
for  employment  and  self-improvement  on  the  average  reservation.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  young  man  would  return 
to  his  allotment  of  26  acres  of  land.  When  this  allotment  was  made  he  was  in  ail 
probability  at  school,  and  his  parents,  having  secured  the  homestead  clearing  and 
thinking  that  some  timber  land  would  be  valuable  to  the  familv,  selected  26  acres 
of  cedar  swamp  or  sandy  pine  land. 

In  either  case  the  timber  has  disappeared  and  the  returned  student  has  26  acres 
of  stumps  or  brush,  the  soil  either  too  wet  to  walk  over,  except  in  winter,  or  too 
sandy  to  disturb  only  in  damp  weather.  In  all  probability  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  are  poor  and  are  not  able  to  assist  him  to  any  great  extent;  conse- 
quently he  is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  at  a  place  where  there  is 
almost  nothing  for  him  to  do.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  case,  but  an  actual  cir- 
cumstance, and  yet  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  condemn  the  whole  Indian 
school  system  because  the  young  man  does  not  open  up  a  good  farm,  erect  sub- 
stantial buildings,  etc.,  in  a  few  years. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  cases  on  reservations  where  the  tribe  has  a  large 
credit  in  the  Treasury  and  annually  receives  stock,  implements,  or  cash  payments. 
In  that  event  the  agent  might  issue  a  house,  team,  wagon,  etc..  and  the  voung 
man  would  have  something  to  do  with,  and  eventually  make  for  himself  a  home. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Government  should  take  a  paternal  interest  in  these 
students  and  assist  them  in  branching  out  for  themselves.  I  would  not  have  you 
infer  that  the  Government  should  provide  for  them  situations,  for  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  course.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  after 
a  young  man  has  held  a  public  office  for  a  few  years  he  becomes  utterly  unfit  for 
anything  else,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  will  prove  true  of  the  young  Indian 
who  is  placed  in  a  similar  position.  He  is  liable  to  become  a  part  of  a  machine, 
dependent  upon  some  power  for  action,  and,  when  that  is  taken  away,  will  be 
unable  to  adapt  himself  to  other  occupations.  What  parent  or  guardian,  after 
having  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  upon  the  education  of  a  boy,  would  think  of  giv- 
ing up  all  interest  in  his  success  in  after  life? 

To  be  sure,  many  young  men  and  women  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  after  finishing  their  education,  but  they  have  been  among  friends  who 
knew  the  value  of  such  an  education  and  were  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance.  And, 
again,  they  have  been  in  communities  where  opportunities  were  presented  for 
applying ^  their  acquired  knowledge.  These  conditions  are  directly  opposed  to 
those  whichsurround  the  young  Indian:  consequently  he  needs  the  assistance  of 
some  organized  effort  in  his  attempt  to  become  an  industrious  and  self-supporting 
citizen. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  this  organized  effort  should  be  directed,  at  least,  by 
the  guardian  of  the  Indian— the  General  Government.  However,  if  this  can  not 
be  done  officially,  it  might  receive  a  semiofficial  support  from  the  employees  of  the 
agencies  and  schools,  supported  by  the  Government.  Some  organized  eff  ort  should 
be  put  forth  on  every  reservation  toward  assisting  the  returned  student  in  his 
efforts.  It  should  be  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  agent  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  these  young  people,  assisting  them  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  that 
will  certainly  confront  them  in  their  efforts  toward  making  useful  men  and  women. 

First,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  some  honorable  employment,  even 
though  it  be  at  a  nominal  compensation.  Competent  Indians  are  now  being  given 
good  situations  in  the  Indian  school  service,  but  this  cannot  continue  for  many 
years,  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  will  soon  exceed  the  demand.  Consequently. 


1  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 
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these  young  people  must  look  in  other  directions  and  rely  mainly  upon  their  own 
ability  to  seek  employment. 

On  the  timbered  reservations  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  Government 
might  further  extend  the  field  for  Indian  labor.  At  the  Menominee  Reservation 
over  17,000,000  feet  of  logs  are  annually  cut  and  sold  to  white  mill  men,  who  then 
raft  them  from  the  reservation  and  employ  hundreds  of  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  for  market.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  sawmill 
could  be  erected  on  one  of  the  many  water  powers  of  this  reservation,  this  lumber 
manufactured  at  home,  and  thousands  of  dollars  paid  out  annually  for  Indian 
labor.  Possibly  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary  to  put  this  plan  in  opera- 
tion; but  as  that  body  is  now  committed  to  the  policy  of  protection,  why  not  legis- 
late to  protect  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  lumbermen? 

Where  there  can  be  no  work  of  this  kind  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
employment  for  these  young  people  among  the  whites  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  most  cases  the  Indian  agent  is  a  man  of  influence,  and  doubtless,  if  proper 
action  were  taken,  he  might  secure  employment  for  those  who  are  worthy  of 
assistance. 

In  this  case  the  young  Indian  must  learn  that  he  is  to  compete  with  the  whites 
on  equal  terms  and  must  be  satisfied  with  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  with  wages  paid  for  work  of  that  class.  Here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
the  training  of  many  of  our  students  has  been  deficient  in  that  respect.  Too 
many  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  not  willing  to  accept  positions  in  keeping 
with  their  ability,  expecting  to  commence  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  I  find  that 
this  is  often  the  cause  for  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  these  young  people  on  the  part 
of  many  white  people  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  homes.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  returned 
students,  or  with  the  larger  part;  however,  with  ten  years  of  experience  on  the  res- 
ervation, I  know  that  it  is  the  case  with  many,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
fellow-workers  of  the  cause  to  show  them  the  error  of  their  ways. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may  assist  these  young  people  in  their  home 
life. 

First,  they  should  be  cordially  received  when  they  come  upon  the  reservation, 
whether  it  be  in  the  capacity  of  an  employee  or  as  a  student.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  we  are  their  friends,  to  whom  they  may  come  for  assistance  or 
advice  in  times  of  discouragement.  On  our  part  we  should  be  charitable,  and 
look  at  their  virtues  rather  than  their  faults.  Too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  mag- 
nify their  discretions  and  fail  to  acknowledge  their  good  qualities. 

There  might  be  an  organized  society  or  club  composed,  not  only  of  the  returned 
students,  but  of  the  young  people  of  the  reservation,  to  which  the  newcomers 
should  be  introduced,  This  club  should  not  be  left  to  Indians  entirely,  but  should 
have  the  support  of  the  whites  on  the  reservation.  The  agent  or  superintendent 
of  the  school  might  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  society.  Frequent  meetings, 
devoted  to  debate,  music,  reading  encouraging  letters  from  others,  or  short  essays 
upon  practical  subjects,  should  be  held.  Where  reservations  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  practicable,  school  reunions  might  be  held  occasionally,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  matter  of  intemperance  among  the  Indians  might  be  given  considerable 
attention  at  these  meetings.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  lead  the  young  men 
from  companions  whose  associations  are  evil.  A  great  amount  of  good  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction  if  the  young  people  of  the  reservation  were  closely 
united  and  making  an  organized  fight  against  this  growing  evil. 

On  the  Oneida  Reservation  there  was  at  one  time  a  branch  or  local  league  of  the 
Indian  Industries  League,  with  about  35  members  enrolled.  Very  interesting 
meetings  were  held  monthly.  Picnics,  sociables,  etc.,  were  given,  and  quite  an 
amount  of  money  was  thus  placed  in  the  treasury.  On  several  instances  this 
money  was  loaned  to  young  people  who  had  secured  positions  in  the  Indian  service 
and  had  not  sufficient  means  to  reach  the  place  of  appointment.  Other  sums  have 
been  given  to  repairing  roads,  bridges,  public  well,  etc.,  on  the  reservation. 

There  are  in  several  of  our  schools  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
King's  Daughters  societies  that  are  doing  excellent  work  in  'building  up  firm 
Christian  characters.  These  associations  might  be  further  extended  so  as  to  bring 
in  all  of  the  young  people  of  the  reservation. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  on  nearly  all  reservations  for  some  place  where  the 
3Toung  people  may  meet  for  social  intercourse,  reading,  writing,  or  other  recrea- 
tion. At  many  places  the  dance,  baseball  game,  or  the  horse  race,  often  on  Sun- 
day, are  the  only  social  attractions  that  call  the  young  people  together.  On  the 
Oneida  Reservation  it  is  proposed  to  meet  this  demand  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing to  be  used  as  a  public  reading  room,  hall,  etc  Plans  for  such  a  building  have 
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been  formulated,  and  if  funds,  which  are  now  being  raised  by  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, continue  to  increase,  another  year  will,  in  all  probability,  see  the  erection 
of  a  public  building  to  be  used  for  a  reading  room,  writing  room,  and  for  other 
social  gatherings.  "This  it  is  hoped  will  aid  in  keeping  the  young  people  from  evil 
associations  and  questionable  amusements  such  as  are  common  on  the  average 
Indian  reservation. 

No  employees  of  the  service  are  so  well  situated  to  do  valuable  work  among  the 
young  people  in  their  homes  as  the  field  matron  and  the  agency  farmer ;  conse- 
quently too  great  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these  employees. 
They  are,  or  should  be,  constantly  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the  reservation  and 
should  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  home  life  of  nearly  all  families.  In 
taking  an  active  interest  in  these  young  people  who  may  settle  on  the  reserve 
they  may  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  practical  results  that  others  could  not 

^In^conclusion.  I  urge  the  returned  student  or  educated  young  Indian  to  seek 
every  opportunity  for  self -improvement.  While  you  were  students  these  oppor- 
tunities sought  you.  Now  you  are  to  experience  radical  changes ,  and  if  you  expect 
a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  life  you  must  exercise  every  effort  in  your  own 
behalf.  Your  paths  in  after  life  will  not  be  as  pleasant  and  as  smooth  as  those  of 
your  school  davs:  you  will  meet  with  many  trials  and  discouragements.  In  the 
language  of  the  Good  Book,  4 'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,''  but  recollect  that 
the  noblest  men  America  has  produced  were  of  humble  origin,  fighting  their  own 
way  inch  by  inch  until  the  zenith  of  fame  was  reached  and  they  became  rulers  of 
our  nation. 


RELATION  OF  RETURNED  STUDENTS  TO  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS 
AND  RESERVATION  LIFE.1 

By  Supt.  Kate  W.  Caxxox.  Ponca,  Okla. 

I  was  requested  to  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  social  features,  desirable 
devices  on  the  part  of  reservation  schools  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  returned 
students  to  take  an  interest  in  self-improvement,  but  the  Indian  parent,  the  mdmn 
home,  the  returned  Indian  student,  and  the  reservation  Indian  school  are  so  closely 
allied  that  we  can  not  treat  of  the  subject  assigned  without  treating  of  all  these, 
to  some  extent.  Indian  nature  is  human  nature.  We  are  all  alike  God  s  handi- 
work—some more  favored  than  others,  but  each  with  a  soul  to  be  saved— and  all 
alike  precious  in  His  sight.  There  are  many  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Indian, 
such  as  pride,  stolidity,  stubbornness,  craftiness,  and  many  others.  We  are  apt  to 
scorn  his  pride  without  taking  the  trouble  to  fathom  it.  These  attributes  are 
intensified  by  his  environments,  and  he  who  studies  these  environments  will  see 
iust  cause  for  the  development  of  these  characteristics. 

I  freely  admit  that  most  of  the  reservation  Indians  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact are  loathsome  and  repulsive  in  appearance:  but  overcome  this  feeling  of 
repulsion  sufficiently  to  look  beneath  the  surface  into  the  character  the  customs, 
traditions  all  that  has  led  to  their  present  condition,  and  you  will  have  only  pity 
and  a  strong  desire  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lift  them  up. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  have  seen  examples  (though  I  would  they  were  few)  or  chil- 
dren educated  through  the  great  sacrifice  of  their  parents— noble  parents,  though 
illiterate,  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  themselves,  but  seeing 
the  value  of  it  and  willing  to  labor  that  the  children  might  have  the  advantage; 
and  those  children  after  reaping  the  benefit  were  ashamed  of  their  parents  because 
of  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  so-called  culture.  Who  would  not  scorn  such  a 
child  as  lacking  the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood,  the  very  refinement  of  which  he 
boasts0  Yet  this  is  just  the  feeling  that  many  are  trying  to  instill  into  the  hearts 
of  returned  students,  or  rather  students  before  they  return  not  intentionally, 
perhaps,  but  in  their  zeal  to  have  the  pupils  break  away  entirely  from  the  old  lite 
thev  overreach  the  mark.  , 

Filial  love  is  a  divine  attribute  planted  in  every  human  breast.  The  more  lefined 
and  noble  the  nature,  the  stronger  this  attribute:  hence  I  believe  that  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,  as  well  as  those  who  have  returned  to  their  homes,  can  be  reached 
more  effectually  by  our  showing  a  due  respect  for  their  parents  and  their  homes, 
such  as  they  are.  than  by  treating  the  parents  as  though  they  had  no  rights  to  be 
respected,  no  claims  upon  their  children,  no  claims  upon  us.  JV  ords  fitly  spoken 
are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver"  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  Indian  as 
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to  his  white  brother,  and  he  will  respond  quite  as  readily.  I  believe  that  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  returns  home  with  the  noble  purpose  of  helping 
the  home  people  to  a  better  life,  of  making  a  practical  use  of  knowledge  acquired 
at  school  by  making  home  more  like  a  home,  by  showing  the  parents  that  educa- 
tion has  not  robbed  them  of  their  child,  but  has  returned  to  them  a  better  one, 
one  who  is  not  only  able  to  provide  for  self,  but  is  also  able  to  assist  the  family — 
I  firmly  believe  that  one  such  student  will  do  more  for  the  race  than  one  who  goes 
out  from  school  into  the  world  to  make  a  place  for  himself.  I  am  sure,  too.  that 
such  a  one  will  have  more  difficulties  to  surmount,  will  require  a  stronger  will 
and  more  forceful  character,  and  will  also  receive  less  honor  and  commendation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  have  one  student  return  who 
could  be  induced  to  remain  or  go  out  into  the  world,  but  they  can  not  all  be 
induced.  Therefore  I  would  have  them  taught  in  our  schools — reservation  and 
nonreservation— to  obey  the  fifth  commandment.  1  would  have  them  taught  to 
respect  their  parents,  their  parents'  language,  and  their  parents'  customs,  inas- 
much as  these  are  a  part  of  the  parent.  At  the  same  time  I  would  have  them 
taught  that  the  Indian  language  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  them  in  life's 
work;  that  Indian  traditions,  customs,  etc.,  will  not  assist  in  caring  for  their 
property,  in  making  for  them  a  place  in  the  world,  or  in  making  citizens  of  them; 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Indian  is  no  longer  to  be  an  Indian,  but  an 
American,  a  citizen  of  this  great  United  States.  Such  teachings  will  not  unfit 
him  for  his  place  in  the  world,  and  will  better  fit  him  for  his  place  on  the  reserva- 
tion while  it  remains  a  reservation. 

The  relation  or  duty  of  reservation  employees  to  reservation  life  and  to  returned 
students  involves  far  more,  I  fear,  than  most  of  us  are  ready  to  undertake.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  there  should  be  a  system  of  correspondence  between  super- 
intendents of  different  schools.  As  agents  and  superintendents  are  required  to 
report  such  pupils  as  are  ready  for  transfer  to  nonreservation  schools,  so,  too, 
these  superintendents  should  report  pupils  ready  to  return  home,  should  write 
personal  letters  to  their  home  schools,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  welcome  for  them 
on  their  return. 

Being  thus  informed  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  they  receive  this  welcome.  First, 
merely  a  welcome  home,  an  interest  shown  in  what  interests  them,  a  welcome  to 
the  school,  and  an  effort  to  awaken  their  interest  in  our  school,  invitations  to 
attend  and  to  assist  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  the  Sabbath  evening  exercises.  When 
preparing  for  the  observance  of  holidays  or  any  special  occasions,  have  some  part 
in  which  their  assistance  will  be  a  great  favor.  This  should  not  be  done  hastily 
nor  spasmodically,  but  gradually,  step  by  step,  studying  the  way  carefully,  for 
though  it  all  sounds  so  easy  and  the  whole  problem  might  be  solved  so  beautifully 
on  paper,  the  difficulties  will  arise  just  the  same,  and  the  practice  seems  almost 
impossible,  or  at  lease  very  discouraging.  Many  difficulties  arise  which  seemingly 
are  very  trivial,  yet  the  trivial  things  are  frequently  the  most  potent  factors  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  an  Indian  school  and  the  happiness  of  its  inmates. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  returned  Indian  student  is  very  reserved, 
sensitive,  and  somewhat  suspicious.  This  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity for  expanding  and  broadening  the  mind  by  personal  contact  and  intercourse 
in  society.  They  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  some  intended  offense  or  slight. 
They  have  little  conception  of  their  duty  toward  others,  but  think  only  of  the  duty 
of  others  toward  them. 

For  example,  should  a  programme  be  in  preparation  for  an  entertainment  and 
some  of  these  young  persons,  not  connected  with  the  school,  have  consented  to 
assist,  no  matter  how  important  their  part,  should  they  conceive  the  idea  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  just  right  or  that  it  required  too  much  effort,  they 
would  feel  no  responsibility  or  obligation  to  prepare  their  part;  would  not  for  a 
moment  consider  the  inconvenience  of  others.  Hence  I  say,  make  haste  slowly. 
Let  us  consider  well  these  trivial  (?)  things,  make  up  our  minds  not  to  expect  too 
much,  but  to  make  due  allowance;  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  thus  prepared,  much 
can  be  accomplished. 

Should  the  suggestion  of  acquainting  reservation  employees  of  the  expected 
return  of  pupils  be  put  in  practice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  assist  such  pupils 
by  beginning  at  once. 

The  social  feature  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  these  children.  I 
think  one  evening  in  each  week  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  It  should 
be  made  an  evening  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  when  teachers  and 
pupils  come  together  on  an  equality,  for  a  purely  social  time.  One  evening  of  each 
month  let  the  young  people  of  the  reservation  be  invited.  I  would  have  one  teacher 
each  evening  to  act  as  hostess,  assisted  by  a  selected  number  of  pupils.  Teach 
them  to  receive  and  be  received,  to  entertain  and  be  entertained,  to  have  pleasure 
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in  giving  pleasure  to  others.  I  would  have  the  one  in  charge,  always  assisted  by 
the  pupils,  arrange  for  the  entertainment  for  the  evening — games,  plays,  music, 
readings,  or  whatever  they  can  devise— and  occasionally  serve  refreshments  to 
add  interest  and  give  instruction.  Here,  too,  must  we  be  on  the  alert.  I  believe 
there  is  no  position  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  that  we  be  and  do  what  we  teach 
as  in  an  Indian  school.  I  have  seen  in  one  evening  social  at  an  Indian  school  the 
teachings  of  perhaps  months  destroyed  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  few  thoughtless 
employees. 

I  think  we  should  be  provided  bountifully  with  the  popular  games,  both  for 
in  doors  and  out.  Theset  too.  would  form  an  attraction  for  the  young  people,  as 
they  will  greatly  miss  them  after  their  return  from  school. 

Then  would  follow  the  reading  circle  and  societies,  placed  last,  not  that  they  are 
least  in  importance,  but  because  of  their  great  importance. 

It  will  require  much  tact  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  members  of  reading  cir- 
cles, Christian  Endeavor  or  other  societies,  to  hold  the  interest  of  these  young 
people.  It  will  be  necessary  to  forget  self  to  some  extent  and  study  the  tastes  of 
those  about  us. 

It  will  be  much  easier  to  reach  students  just  returned  than  those  who  have  been 
home  for  some  time  and  become  discouraged..  Ride  over  a  reservation  or  go  to  an 
agency,  even,  and  they  will  be  pointed  out  to  yon — here  young  men.  there  young 
women;  he  with  long  hair,  moccasins  on  his  feet,  a  blanket,  shawl,  sheet,  or  what- 
ever he  may  have  wrapped  about  him:  she  with,  the  regulation  Indian  dress,  and  a 
shawl  over 'her  head  and  wrapped  about  her.  With  the  pointing  out  you  will  hear 
the  remark.  -'That  is  a  returned  student— been  off  to  school  three,  five,  or  seven 
years  (as  the  case  maybe) ;  what  good  has  education  done  him?  "  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  remarks  will  be  made  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  spoken  of.  He  or  she 
will  be  perfectly  indifferent  in  appearance,  but  in  the  heart  only  another  wound, 
another  giving  way  to  discouragement.  And  no  doubt  he  asks  himself.  :;  What  is 
the  use?"  Just  such  remarks  "and  the  accompanying  scorn,  added  to  the  home 
influence,  has  driven  many  a  young  person  back  to  the  1 '  blanket "  and  to  the  1 1  ghost 
dance. " 

I  have  talked  recently  with  a  young  man  who  has  had  the  will  power  to  resist 
all  these  temptations  of  reservation  life.  His  trials  were  many,  with  little  assist- 
ance at  the  time  most  needed.  He  told  how,  when  homesick  and  discouraged  he 
went  to  visit  the  home  school,  he  was  looked  upon  with  distrust — was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  welcome.  How  he  went  to  visit  his  relatives  and  was  told 
that  unless  he  did  as  they  did— be  an  Indian— he  need  not  remain:  and  so  he  felt 
like  an  outcast,  with  no  welcome  anywhere— with  every  inducement  offered  if  he 
would  go  back  to  the  old  life. 

He  told  also  of  a  cousin— a  young  girl— who  had  not  the  strength  he  had.  After 
graduating  at  Carlisle  and  taking  a  course  at  the  Nurse's  Training  School  in  Phil- 
adelphia, she  has  gone  back  to  Indian  customs  and  is  dancing  the  ghost  dance, 
simply  because  she  had  not  the  help  and  encouragement  she  should  have  had  at 
the  right  time  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  pars  through  the  ordeal  forced  upon 
her  by  her  people,  for  they  can  ostracise  one  of  their  own  more  cruelly  and  effectu- 
ally even  than  their  white  brothers. 

I  would  emphasize,  therefore,  that  we  be  very  careful  not  to  add  a  wound  to  those 
already  inflicted  upon  these  young  people,  and  not  to  criticise  too  harshly  their 
appearance,  but  give  words  of  encouragement  and  help,  for  though  in  appearance 
they  have  gone  back,  they  are  doing  far  better  than  if  they  had  never  been  to 
school. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  to  help  them  most  effectually  we  must  reach  the 
parents,  acquaint  ourselves  with  them,  gain  their  confidence  and  favor,  and  we 
will  have  far  better  opportunity  to  reach  their  children. 

DISCUSSION.1  ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Matthews,  Mescalero,  1ST.  Hex.: 

This  spring,  in  the  reservation  which  I  represent,  IT  students  were  returned  from 
a  nonreservation  school.  The  school  employees  had  arranged  a  sociable  programme 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  in  the  first  paper  this  morning:  the  agent  had  arranged 
an  industrial  pros'ramme  like  one  suggested  by  the  second  paper.  He  had  ascer- 
tained when  the  students  would  return,  had  provided  land  and  farming  imple- 
ments, and  instructed  the  farmer  to  teach  them  farming.  He  said  that  he  would 
send  them  to  the  farthermost  part  of  the  reservation,  and  that  if  they  came  in  to 
take  part  in  our  sociable  programme  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Indians  coming 
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from  the  Turkish  Springs  to  get  their  rations.  They  started  on  Wednesday, 
arrived  at  the  agency  Saturday,  drew  their  rations,  started  home  Sunday,  and 
arrived  there  in  time  to  start  back  for  rations  the  next  Saturday;  so  you  see  our 
programmes  clashed.  This  may  not  be  the  case  on  all  reservations,  but  I  think  it 
often  is  in  the  majority  of  reservations. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  heretofore  the 
selections  of  students  of  nonreservation  schools  have  been  haphazard.  Superin- 
tendents come  to  the  reservations  and  select  the  halt,  maimed,  and  blind,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically.  For  instance,  I  will  mention  two  boys  who  have 
come  back  to  our  reservation:  One  returned  home  to  the  blanket  life;  he  was 
naturally  weak,  as  was  all  his  family,  and  could  not  resist.  The  other  one  is  now 
in  a  trusted  position  in  a  white  man's  employ  off  the  reservation.  When  the  new 
order  of  transferring  only  the  fittest  shall  be  successfully  enforced,  returned  pupils 
will  not  need  so  much  bolstering  up  and  will  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Supt,  G.  W.  Nellis,  Lower  Brule,  S.Dak.: 

I  believe  Mrs.  Matthews  has  struck  the  key  to  the  situation.  We  have  reports 
of  what  these  pupils  are  doing,  and  superintendents  are  often  strongly  condemned 
for  the  education  they  receive  in  these  schools.  There  would  not  be  this  cause  for 
criticism  if  it  were  not  for  the  selection  of  all  kinds  of  material.  Now  we  have 
some  rules  for  the  selections  and  they  are  lived  up  to.  One  of  the  first  questions 
now  asked  is,  Is  he  suitable  for  this  education?  And  with  the  proper  care  in  the 
selection  of  material  we  receive,  there  need  be  no  future  cause  for  criticism  and 
complaint. 

Supt.  Reuben  Perry,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. : 

I  believe  that  while  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Indian  to  have  a  high  ideal  as  to  the 
use  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  greatest 
crime  is  idleness,  and  that  they  should  follow  whatever  employment  or  vocation 
they  can  secure.  If  they  can  not  get  a  position  in  the  service  they  should  take 
something  else,  even  at  a  small  compensation. 

I  have  seen  but  very  little  of  the  returned  students,  but  I  know  of  one  of  whom 
I  am  proud.  He  first  failed  in  getting  employment,  so  went  heartily  to  work 
improving  his  mother's  house ;  afterwards  went  to  work  digging  ditches.  He  thinks 
the  proper  thing  is  to  work,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  300  out  of  450  who  have  an  excellent  standing.  If  we 
will  examine  the  white  students,  I  wonder  if  we  will  find  as  large  a  per  cent  of 
good  and  excellent  pupils  and  doing  as  well  as  we  find  them  in  the  Hampton  schools. 

Supt.  J.  J.  McKoin,  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz. : 

I  have  listened  to  the  papers  this  morning,  and  I  find  many  views  different 
from  my  own ,  but  they  were  all  helpful.  Among  the  points  made  in  the  first  paper 
which  I  especially  noted  was  this:  "We  should  teach  the  children  to  love  their 
customs  and  traditions." 

Where  I  am  located  at  present,  Fort  Mojave,  a  desert  waste,  bare  of  all  things 
beautiful  except  God's  blessed  sunlight,  its  magnificent  lights  and  shadows  resting 
upon  the  picturesque  mountains,  producing  colorings  of  such  magnificent  and 
dazzling  hues  that  if  transferred  to  canvas  would  not  be  thought  to  be  true  to 
nature;  I  wish  our  friend  might  go  out  where  she  could  see  and  visit  a  shack.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  with  stove  polish  all  over  their  faces;  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  them  and  asked  them. if  they  preferred  to  be  a  negro  to  an  Indian;  if 
they  thought  them  to  be  higher  in  scale,  intellectually  and  socially,  than  they,  etc. , 
but  they  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

I  have  a  paper  in  my  pocket  in  relation  to  the  customs  and  traditions.  This 
was  written  by  a  boy,  but  of  course  it  has  been  revised;  this  you  will  understand 
from  the  language: 

There  are  many  practices  among  our  people  which  I  do  not  understand:  therefore  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  reasons  for  all  our  beliefs  or  tell  why  we  follow  certain  customs.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  medicine  men,  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  how  we  dispose  of  our  dead,  and  what 
we  believe  in  regard  to  the  future. 

The  power  of  healing  comes  to  the  Mojave  doctor  as  a  special  gift  from  the  great  spirit.  No 
training  or  instruction  is  necessary;  they  are  born  to  do  that  work,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
it  In  addition  to  the  power  of  healing  the  medicine  men  command  the  rain  and  wind  with  the 
assurance  that  their  commands  will  be  obeyed.  They  handle  rattlesnakes  with  safety,  and 
make  money  from  leaves. 

The  Mojave  doctor  never  visits  the  sick,  but  the  patient  is  brought  to  him.  He  questions  the 
patient  in  regard  to  his  dreams.  A  dream  of  being  in  the  water  shows  that  his  legs  are  not 
strong.    A  dream  of  wishing  to  drink  blood  or  kill  somebody  shows  a  sickness  in  the  stomach. 

The  medicine  men  cure  their  patients  by  singing  songs,  blowing  upon  the  naked  body,  and 
sometimes  kneading  it.  No  medicine  or  herbs  are  used.  Each  sickness  requires  a  different 
song  In  case  of  snake  bite  the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  drink  water.  In  some  other  kinds  of 
sickness  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat  corn  or  foods  containing  salt. 

We  ask  the  doctor  when  he  begins  his  treatment  whether  the  patient  will  live  or  die.   As  long 
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as  he  tells  the  truth  we  honor  and  respect  him.  If  many  of  his  patients  die.  it  is  because  he  is  a 
bad  doctor,  so  we  think  he  sbould  be  killed,  becanse  he  might  bring  mnch  sickness  among  the 
Mojaves.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  superintendent,  we  do  not 
kill  the  doctor,  although  he  is  unsuccessful.   He  is  paid  from  $5  to  $10  f oi  his  services. 

The  Mojaves  burn  their  dead.  A  hole  about  4  feet  long.  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep  is  dug, 
over  which  the  fire  is  made,  and  in  which  the  ashes  are  buried  after  the  burning.  The  body  is 
alwavs  placed  on  the  wood  with  the  head  to  the  south.  As  the  body  burns  the  garments  of  the 
dead  man  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  while  the  friends  take  off  their  own  clothes  and  burn  them, 
too.  as  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  for  the  spirit  to  wear  in  the  next  world. 

Horses  are  killed  for  its  uses  in  the  spirit  world.  The  flesh  of  the  horses  is  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  tribe. 

The  Mojaves  believe  that  burning  the  body  liberates  the  spirit,  which  rises  in  the  smoke 
After  floating  a  little  distance  in  the  air  it  comes  back.  It  sees  the  sadness  of  the  living  friends 
and  becoraes'sad  itself,  and  goes  away  again:  so  it  hovers  near  its  old  home  and  friends,  seeing 
all  without  being  seen,  crying  with  the  friends  without  being  heard.  For  four  days  it  lingers. 
During  this  time  the  friends  continue  to  moum.  They  eat  no  food  containing  salt.  This  con- 
tinued sadness  is  more  than  the  spirit  can  bear,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days,  with  the  horses 
and  clothes,  it  starts  for  the  spirit  land,  which  is  south  of  here. 

At  the  pass  between  this  and  the  spirit  land  it  is  met  by  the  great  spirit,  who  makes  for  it  a 
new  body  like  ours,  and  conducts  it  to  a  new  home.  There  it  wears  the  clothes  given  by  the 
friends,  uses  the  horses  killed  for  its  use.  toils  and  struggles  for  a  living  same  as  here.  The 
cror<s.  however,  are  never  planted  but  once,  the  roots  of  which  never  die.  After  a  certain  time 
the'spirit  dies  and  passes  to  another  land,  and  so  on  until  it  has  died  four  times,  and  then  it  is 
no  more. 

There  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment  for  a  good  or  bad  life  here.  All  go  to  the  same  place, 
live  together,  and  are  subject  tc  the  same  trials. 

Sometimes  in  the  burning  the  body  is  seen  to  sit  upright  in  the  fire.  This  is  a  sign  it  will 
become  an  owl  and  fly  about  at  nights. 

Now.  our  work  is  to  try  to  teach  them  not  to  loye  their  traditions  and  customs- 
try  to  teach  them  to  respect  their  parents  and  not  their  customs.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  filial  love  among  the  Indians  from  which  we  can  learn  much.  I  have  seen 
them  sit  with  their  children  in  perfect  silence  for  hours,  but  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  as  much  joy  as  ours  are  when  we  sit  with  our  arms  around  our  children  and 
our  lips  pressed  to  theirs. 

I  have  often  heard  this  remark,  and  it  makes  me  tired:  ' '  The  children  are  clothed 
in  reservation  costumes,  and  are  falling  back  to  their  old  home  life.*"  We  often 
find  them  in  their  Indian  garbs,  but  there  is  great  improvement  in  their  hearts. 
Cultured  people  possessing  means  will  dress  well,  but  this  is  no  indication  of  true 
culture  of  the  heart  and  mind.  We  must  not  forget  the  old  adage,  ;  1  Fine  feathers 
do  not  make  fine  birds,"  and  I  do  not  call  this  falling  back  to  the  customs  of  their 
people  by  the  Indian  pupils  as  an  indication  of  no  advancement.  If  we  were  taken 
by  some' other  nation  whose  costumes  differed  from  ours,  as  China,  and  kept  in 
that  country  for  a  number  of  years,  compelled  to  wear  the  Chinese  costumes  and 
then  return'  to  our  people,  not  many  of  us  would  have  the  moral  courage  or  the 
desire  to  wear  the  Chinese  costumes  in  our  own  homes,  and  I  would  regard  it  as  no 
retrogade  movement  upon- our  part  to  assume  the  costumes  of  our  fathers.  Should 
this  be  considered  a  mark  of  no  advancement  on  our  parts,  equally  unjust  would 
it  be  to  consider  it  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  Indian  work. 

The  next  point  particularly  noted  was  the  word  "  discouragement,"  a  word  I 
dislike  very  much.  The  subject  yesterday.  "Education  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  schools,"  is  one  of  great  breadth  and  scope,  and  would  fully  cover 
this  trait  of  character.  I  think  if  we  would  educate  them  to  be  true  men  and  true 
women,  we  would  not  hear  the  word  discouragement  so  often.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  returned  students  to  become  discouraged.  I  know  of  many  who  have 
secured  good  positions,  and  often  write  them  for  encouragement  and  advice,  which 
is  generally  forthcoming.  I  heard  from  one.  however,  who  was  receiving  $800  a 
year.  He  wrote  that  he  was  discouraged,  and' what  should  he  do?  I  told  him  to 
hold  onto  his  position,  and  that  he  Would  learn  as  he  worked,  and  was  all  the  time 
fitting  himself  for  a  better  position  when  the  opportunity  should  come  for  him  to 
obtain  one.    There  was  no  real  cause  for  discouragement,,  and  this  is  often  the  case. 


THE  RELATION  OF  RETURNED  STUDENTS  TO  RESERVATION 
SCHOOLS  AND  RESERVATION  LIFE.1 

By  Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell.  Shoshone.  Wyo. 

Bv  returned  students  we  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  all  ex-school  pupils, 
whether  from  reservation  or  nonreservation  schools.  We  would  consider  them  all 
in  one  class,  and  anv  plan  that  we  would  have  to  propose  or  execute  to  make  them 
feel  the  active  sympathy  and  help  of  the  employees  of  the  reservation  schools 
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should  make  no  distinction  except  when  we  consider  the  individual  advancement 
of  the  pupil.  We  all  know  that  it  is  nearly  universal  that  ex-pupils  are  expected 
or  at  least  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  when  they  leave  school.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  great  wrong. 

Several  years  ago,  speaking  to  General  Morgan,  then  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  of  the  large  sums  expended  for  Indian  education,  we  said  that  unless  some 
means  were  adopted  to  follow  up  the  results  of  education,  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
money  placed  out  at  long-time  interest.  We  have  no  reason  to  change  our  views 
at  this  time.  The  seed  is  being  sown,  but  we  need  concerted  action  all  along  the 
line  to  reap  the  harvest. 

At  that  time  we  had  one  idea  in  mind,  and  we  would  not  abandon  it  now — that 
of  appointing  outing  agents,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Indian  agents  and  school  super- 
intendents, should  educate  and  build  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Indian  in  the 
communities  outside  the  reserve,  find  people  who  will  employ  Indians,  and  secure 
the  Indians  to  fill  the  places  so  found.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
even  while  urging  this  idea,  that  the  great  majority  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  when 
they  leave  school,  go  to  their  homes  on  the  reserve,  and  any  practical  help  and 
encouragement  that  we  may  give  to  any  large  number  must  be  along  the  line  of 
their  upbuilding  there. 

Conditions  are  changing.  No  longer  does  the  Indian  live  by  himself  and  for  him- 
self; no  longer  have  we  a  wide  expanse  of  territory  uninhabited  by  the  white 
man.  but  on  every  side  and  in  every  State  and  Territory  where  we  have  the  Indian 
today  we  find  him  in  close  touch  with  his  white  neighbors;  in  many  places  we  find 
him  living  on  his  own  allotment,  competing  with  the  white  man  for  the  local  mar- 
kets, and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Shoshone,  we  find  him  changing  the  conditions  which 
have  long  existed  and  crowding  out  the  white  settler  by  taking  the  market  for  his 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  products. 

In  order  to  obtain  success  in  our  work,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  educate  the 
Indian,  but  also  to  demonstrate  to  his  white  neighbors  that  there  is  some  good  in 
him:  and  in  order  to  receive  the  consideration  and  acknowledgment,  and  thus 
the  indirect  aid  of  these  people,  it  is  necessary  to  push  to  the  uttermost  any  plans 
that  may  be  devised  to  aid  ex-school  pupils  from  taking  backward  steps. 

When  we  read  the  daily  press,  we  see  nothing  but  words  of  praise  concerning 
our  Indian  schools.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  Indian  education  no  longer  attack 
our  school  system,  but  they  train  their  guns  upon  our  ex-school  pupils,  and  we  are 
often  told  that  they  all  go  back  to  the  blanket;  that  they  become  worse  as  a  result 
of  education,  and  the  correspondent  will  look  around  and  find  one  who  has.  and  he 
forthwith  points  him  out  as  a  type  of  all.  Should  one  commit  a  crime,  the  news 
is  heralded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  he  was  an  ex-school  pupil 
seems  to  add  to  the  enormity  of  his  offense.  When  a  bank  president  or  other 
trusted  officer  in  any  community  steals  his  millions,  does  the  press  tell  us  in  glar- 
ng  headlines  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Ya1^  or  Harvard?  We  must  meet  this,  and 
he  way  to  meet  it  is  to  not  stop  in  our  efforts  when  the  school  doors  have  closed 
upon  the  young  Indian. 

Just  what  to  do  is  a  question  that  is  in  its  very  nature  dependent  upon  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  upon  particular  reserves.  On  some  reservations  the  outing  sys- 
tem could  be  pushed  to  the  uttermost;  but  even  where  such  conditions  exist  we 
must  remember  that  the  home  ties  of  all  people  are  strong,  and  as  the  whites  go 
home  after  graduation  from  school  or  college  and  from  there  start  out  in  life,  so 
must  we  expect  the  same  of  the  Indian. 

Work  must  be  provided  for  all  according  to  their  capabilities,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  measure  of  success  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  close  super- 
vision, and  they  should  have  the  feeling  that  they  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
their  abettors. 

In  dealing  with  ex-school  pupils  we  need  plenty  of  firmness,  coupled  with  kind- 
ness. There  are  times  when  it  would  be  necessery  to  simply  say,  "  You  must;" 
but  should  that  time  come  it  is  very  essential  that  the  ex-pupil  realize  that  the  one 
who  says  so  has  not  only  the  authority,  but  is  also  imbued  with  the  desire  to  help 
and  aid  him. 

Reservation  life,  with  its  long  hair,  blankets,  dances,  and  superstitious  customs, 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  advance  the  Indian  along  the  line  of  civilization. 
Paint  and  feathers  must  be  interfered  with,  even  though  it  take  away  the  Indian's 
personal  rights.  The  blanket  stands  between  the  Indian  and  work.  The  blanket, 
with  long  hair  and  paint,  leads  to  dances  and  keeps  the  Indian  in  idleness  and 
wedded  to  his  old  superstitious  customs. 

The  Department  requires  that  the  Indian  police  shall  have  short  hair.  Why  can 
we  not  have  just  as  binding  a  rule  that  ex-schoolboys  shall  be  treated  the  same 
way?   It  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the  agent  at  Fort  Belknap  issued  an 
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order  that  all  the  Indians  of  his  reserve  should  cut  their  hair.  Doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  order,  but  subsequent  events  convinced  the  doubters 
of  their  mistake.  He  refused  to  give  the  Indians  anything  save  rations  until  they 
cut  their  hair,  and  the  hair  was  cut. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppJy  all  ex-school  pupils  with  Government  positions,  and, 
where  it  is  convenient  to  do  this,  in  our  judgment,  for  some  time  to  come,  better 
results  will  be  obtained,  especially  at  ration  agencies,  by  the  transfer  of  capable 
Indians  to  positions  at  other  reserves  than  their  own. 

The  returned  students  should -be  made  to  feel  that  the  reservation  schools  are  to 
them  a  haven  in  time  of  trouble.  They  should  feel  that  the  door  is  always  open 
to  them. 

At  Shoshone  we  have  established  a  monthly  meeting  of  ex-school  pupils.  At 
the  "first  meeting  we  had  27  attend.  At  the  second  meeting  the  number  was 
increased  to  between  30  and  40.  After  dinner  each  one  was  asked  to  relate  how 
he  was  getting  along;  what  he  was  doing  in  the  way  of  farming;  if  he  had  a 
house,  and  what  other  improvements  he  had  made.  They  were  then  talked  to; 
urged  to  build  houses  and  improve  their  farms;  to  be  careful  to  attend  to  their 
irrigation  at  the  proper  time,  and  asked  what  we  could  do  to  help  them.  They 
became  quite  enthusiastic.  All  of  those  who  attended  were  dressed  in  citizens' 
clothes — some  of  them  very  neatly.  At  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  we  felt 
that  they  had  been  benefited,  and  we  were  more  convinced  when  at  the  next  meet- 
ing the  number  attending  was  increased,  their  appearance  was  more  tidy,  and 
some  seven  or  eight  were  added  to  those  who  had  cut  their  hair,  although  the 
question  of  hair  cutting  had  not  been  mentioned  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Reservation  school  employees  should  not  only  have  the  cordial  support  and  aid 
of  the  agent,  but  they  should  also  have  the  sympathy  and  substantial  help  of  the 
employees  of  the  nonreservation  schools.  In  many  ways  they  could  help.  They 
have  means  at  their  disposal  which  are  denied  the  reservation  schools.  Then 
they  are  more  in  touch  with  civilization  and  obtain  aid  from  an  appreciative 
public  that  is  denied  to  those  of  us  remote  from  such  influences. 

The  question  of  girl  pupils  at  most  reserves,  as  with  us  at  Shoshone,  is  a  difficult 
one.  She  is  harder  to  reach  after  leaving  school,  and  we  can  see  no  better  way 
than  by  increasing  the  number  of  field  matrons,  who  should  not  only  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  the  work  of  lifting  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization  the  women 
of  the  Indian  camps,  but  also  see  to  it  that  those  who  have  been  uplifted  at  school 
do  not  relapse,  and  that  they  are  protected  from  their  relatives. 

The  Indian  girl  leaves  school  a  fairly  good  cook,  and  she  knows  how  to  wash 
and  iron  neatly,  and  has  learned  much  of  the  comforts  of  home  life.  She  only 
needs  some  one  to  stand  by  her — to  second  her  in  her  desire  to  improve  the  family 
life  of  her  people.  We  can  not  estimate  the  value  of  a  conscientious,  self-denying 
field  matron,  who  goes  from  house  to  house  teaching  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
our  pupils. 

Another  influence  that  has  drawn  the  returned  students  of  Shoshone  closer  to 
our  school  has  been  the  establishment  of  our  little  school  paper,  The  Indian  Guide. 
In  each  monthly  issue  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  say  words  of  encouragement  and 
good  cheer  concerning  a  number  of  ex-pupils  and  mail  copies  to  them. 

At  Shoshone  the  effect  of  education  upon  reservation  life  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  the  more  than  2,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  this 
year,  more  than  one  half  is  cultivated  by  those  who  have  at  some  time  in  their 
lives  attended  school.  In  this  way,  too,  we  may  account  for  the  Arapahoes  being 
ahead  of  the  Shoshones  in  agricultural  pursuits,  inasmuch  as  in  years  past  the 
Arapahoes  were  more  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  as  a  result 
have  among  them  more  ex-school  pupils. 

Is  it  well  to  educate  the  pupils  out  of  reservation  life  if  they  have  to  return  to 
that  life?  And  then,  if  they  are  allowed  to  drift  for  themselves^  after  their  return? 
This  can  be  answered  by  simply  saying  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift 
for  themselves,  but  should  be  made  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  education,  and 
should  continue  to  feel  that  others  have  an  interest  in  them  besides  those  of  their 
people,  who  would  have  them  return  to  their  old  habits  of  life. 

DISCUSSION.1 

Supt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson,  Nev.: 

I  wish  to  say  this:  I  believe  that  there  are  two  conditions  which  if  they  can  be 
complied  with  will  work  a  complete  transformation  or  revolution  among  the 
Indians,  I  do  not  care  whether 'they  be  returned  students  or  whether  they  be 
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Indians  who  have  always  practiced  the  tribal  relations;  and  one  of  these  is  the 
financial  condition,  a  condition  backed  by  the  United  States  Government:  and 
the  other  is  that  the  men  placed  in  charge  of  these  Indians  should  understand  the 
methods  to  raise  the  Indians  above  their  present  mode  of  life. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  Blackf  oot  Indians  some  ten  years  ago.  These  Indians 
at  that  time  without  a  single  exception  wore  blankets,  long  hair,  and  lived  in 
tepees;  they  didn't  have  a  house;  there  was  not  a  single  head  of  cattle  on  the 
reservation:  they  were  cursed  with  the  Indian  pony;  they  owned  from  50  to  100 
per  capita.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Indian  on  the  reservation  that  wears  long  hair,  not  a  single  one  who  wears  a 
blanket.  Two  years  ago  they  sold  $30,000  worth  of  beef  and  last  year  they  sold 
$40,000  worth.  Nearly  all  now  have  houses.  The  cattle  I  spoke  of  are  not  owned 
by  the  community:  they  are  owned  by  individuals  and  have  individual  brands. 
Each  one  of  those  Indians  has  a  certain  amount  of  cattle,  and  in  the  aggregate 
last  vear  they  sold  $40,000  worth  of  beef.  They  are  dispensing  with  the  ponies. 
They  are  raising  something  now  that  is  of  some  advantage  to  them. 

What  was  it  that  brought  about  this  change?  It  was  money  and  a  man  spend- 
ing it  that  knew  how.  Ten  years  ago  a  commission  negotiated  a  treaty  with  these 
Indians  for  a  sale  of  the  eastern  portion  of  their  reservation;  since  that  time,  I 
think  in  1894.  another  treaty  was  negotiated  for  the  sale  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  reservation.  Under  that  treaty  I  think  the  land  sold  for  over  a  million,  to  be 
paid  in  annual  installments;  this  year  they  drew  the  last  installment.  The  money, 
of  course,  was  applied  to  their  use  and  it  has  brought  them  up  to  this  standard. 

I  am  acquainted  with  another  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Piute  Indians,  in  Nevada. 
They  are  located  on  two  reservations,  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  and  Walker 
River  Reservation.  Of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  I  know  little.  Of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation  I  know  a  little  more.  The  condition  of  the  Walker 
River  Reservation  is  worse— as  bad,  if  not  worse— than  the  Blackf  oot  Reservation, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  come  in  contact  with  a  certain  class  of  white  people 
and  Chinese  which  has  worked  wonders  in  their  degradation.  These  white  people 
and  Chinese  sell  whisky  to  these  Indians,  and  the  Chinamen  also  have  opium  to 
sell,  and  most  of  the  women  become  debauched,  whisky-drinking,  opium-smoking 
fiends.  They  have  left  the  reservation  and  gathered  in  the  small  towns,  and  they 
have  these  habits  upon  them,  which  it  will  require  years  to  overcome:  but  it  can 
be  overcome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blackf  oot  Indians.  They  have  20,000  acres  of 
land  they  can  farm,  and  if  the  Government  will  furnish  the  money  to  build  a  dam 
in  the  river,  to  build  an  irrigation  ditch,  and  place  water  upon  the  land,  these 
Indians  can  be  brought  to  that  reservation  and  can  be  civilized. 

The  idea  that  an  Indian,  because  he  has  grown  up  under  certain  conditions  of 
life,  under  the  requirements  of  that  life  has  taken  upon  himself  certain  habits  that 
can  not  be  improved  is  erroneous.  When  I  took  charge  of  this  reservation  last 
March,  I  told  these  people  of  their  condition,  the  condition  of  their  friends  scattered 
from  town  to  town,  and  tried  to  point  out  to  them  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  get  a 
dam  in  the  river  and  get  a  ditch  built  for  them.  Since  that  time  not  less  than  100 
Indians  have  come  to  me  and  asked  the  privilege  of  going  to  that  wild  tract  and 
clearing  it  up.  I  told  them  I  did  not  want  them  to  do  it,  because  heretofore  the 
Indians  have  taken  up  land  to  suit  themselves,  sometimes  square,  sometimes 
oblong,  sometimes  three-cornered,  or  any  other  way,  and  I  wanted  it  surveyed  into 
square  tracts,  and  then  place  them  on  a  tract  of  land.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Government  will  furnish  means,  those  Indians  will  assist  in  putting  that  dam  into 
the  river;  they  will  assist  in  building  the  irrigating  ditch.  I  believe  that  they  see 
their  condition  and  are  anxious  to  rise  above  it.  They  are  anxious  to  go  ahead 
and  improve  the  land  and  improve  themselves. 

The  Wa-hoe  Indians  are  located  in  Carson  Valley  and  towns  about  Carson.  We 
know  all  those  little  places,  and  the  condition  of  those  Indians  is  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  Piutes.  They  never  had  any  relations  with  the  Government.  They 
were  always  peaceable  Indians.  If  they  had  taken  a  few  white  scalps,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  put  them  on  a  reservation,  but  they  helped  fight  for  the  whites  and 
the  consequence  is  they  have  not  a  foot  of  ground:  they  have  not  anything;  they 
live  on  jack  rabbits  and  sagebrush.  There  is  no  salvation  for  that  tribe  of  Indians. 
I  have  about  75  or  80  of  their  children  in  school,  and  the  returned  students  of  that 
tribe  of  Indians  I  feel  sorry  for.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them;  it  is  a  puz- 
zle to  me,  but  if  they  had  a  reservation  to  go  to,  and  that  reservation  properly 
handled,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Superintendent  S.  M.  McCowan,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Why  should  those  people  need  a  reservation?  Why  should  they  not  be  put  into 
the  school  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  they  are  able  to  go  out  into  the  world? 
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Superintendent  Mead: 

Why  are  there  so  many  people  out  in  the  world  trying  to  make  a  living,  tramp- 
ing up  and  down  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean?  We  have  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  trying  to  make  a  living  who  can  not  do  it.  We  can  not  expect  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  but  half  an  education  to  stand  alone,  to  go 
into  the  world  and  keep  up  with  a  class  of  civilized  and  educated  people.  That  is 
impossible.  We  have  got  to  ta,ke  care  of  these  people.  You  can  not  expect  them 
to  stand  alone.    They  have  not  got  the  base.    We  must  take  care  of  these  children. 

Superintendent  McCowan: 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  do  it  than  to  take  care  of  the  black  race  or  white  race. 
Superintendent  Mead: 

If  it  is  in  our  power  to  raise  these  people  who  are  below  us  intellectually,  it  is 
our  duty  to  raise  them  up. 

Superintendent  McCowan: 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  them  climb;  it  is  not  our  duty  to  lift  them  up. 
Superintendent  Mead: 

I  understand  that.  We  are  not  helping  them  to  climb  up  when  we  are  taking 
them  out  into  the  world  and  telling  them  to  go  to  the  devil,  or  to  do  what  they 
have  a  mind  to.  Our  business  is  to  educate  the  people  so  they  can  stand  alone; 
but  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  they  have  not  the  mental  force  to  do 
this  themselves:  then  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  of  them  until  they  can  stand  alone, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  generation  or  two  generations,  but  it 
will  take  generation  after  generation,  and  it  is  this  Government's  business  to  do  it. 

Superintendent  McCowan: 

I  want  to  take  issue  on  that  point;  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  give:  it  has  always  been  help,  help,  give,  give— give  by  the  right  hand  and  the 
left.  It  has  seemed  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  get  at  the  public  crib  was  to 
have  a  red  skin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  method  has  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  case 
after  case;  the  proof  is  so  conclusive  that  nothing  else  should  be  necessary  to  prove 
it  a  failure.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  who  has  charge  of 
Indians  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  reservation  and  that  school  farm.  JSl  ow,  in 
the  case  of  your  Blackfoot  Indians,  why,  instead  of  giving  them  lumber,  not  teach 
them  to  make  bricks?  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  United  States  where  you  can  not 
make  brick,  and  a  brick  house  is  as  good  as  a  wooden  one,  and  the  brick  could  be 
made  by  the  Indians  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  on  the  United  States 
Government  to  give  them  lumber.  Instead  of  getting  the  Government  to  build 
ditches,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  get  a  competent  man— farmer,  or 
some  other  man  who  understands  building  ditches— and  to  take  the  Indians  out 
and  build  that  ditch  with  Indian  labor.  You  have  done  something  when  you  have 
done  that.  You  have  not  done  anything  when  you  have  given  the  Indian  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  red  man  should  not  be  carried  up  to  just 
as  high  a  plane  of  civilization  as  the  white  if  properly  handled,  but  you  can  not 
do  it  by  giving  money  and  giving  houses,  and  making  him  a  pauperized  dependent. 

Barnett  Stillweil,  Yainax,  Oreg.: 

The  returning  students  in  time  will  be  the  leaders  on  every  reservation.  Nearly 
every  student  that  comes  back  brings  some  trade  with  him.  They  are  harness 
makers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  as 
the  Indians  become  more  civilized  these  young  returning  students  will  be  in 
demand.  We  may  call  them  new  Indians.  As  they  become  more  numerous  the 
older  and  nonprogressing  Indians  will  drop  out,  and  they  will  take  their  places  as 
leaders  on  the  reservation. 

Supterintendent  F.  C.  Campbell,  Fort  Peck,  Mont.: 

The  subject  of  reservation  students  of  the  reservation  and  Indian  homes  should 
be  discussed,  I  think,  in  reference  to  the  pupils  in  the  reservation  school  as  well 
as  the  returned  students  from  nonreservation  schools.  We  try  to  bring  our 
school  as  nearly  in  contact  with  the  homes  as  possible. 

In  some  instances  the  reservations  are  very  large,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
into  contact  with  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  while  we  can  not  bring  our  school 
very  much  in  contact  with  them,  we  try  as  much  as  possible  to  bring  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  contact  with  the  school.  For  instance,  when  we  have  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  school,  we  make  it  a  specialty  to  invite  those  parents  who  have 
children  taking  part  in  the  exercises  to  be  present.  We  make  them  a  special 
invitation,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  do  not  come.  They  enjoy  it  very  much  to  see 
their  children  doing  the  very  least  thing.  A  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  together  will 
sing  a  song,  and  if  it  is  possible  we  will  get  the  parents  of  all  those  children  pres- 
ent, and  they  appear  to  like  it  very  much. 
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We  had  one  little  girl  of  the  school  speak  and  she  would  try  to  speak  as  loud  as 
possible.  Her  father  did  not  come  to  hear  her,  and  she  came  to  ine  and  said  that 
she  had  spoken  loud  and  that  her  father  did  not  come.  She  seemed  to  be  very- 
much  disappointed.  The  next  exercises  we  had  the  same  little  girl  recite  again, 
and  I  went  personally  to  her  father  and  asked  him  to  come.  He  came,  and  the 
little  girl  was  very  much  pleased  and  the  father  was  very  much  pleased,  and  in 
that  way  we  try  to  bring  the  parents  in  touch  with  the  school. 

In  regard  to  returned  students  I  think  the  results  are  very  good.  I  will  recite 
one  instance  of  a  young  Indian  man  who  had  just  returned  from  an  eastern  school. 
I  think  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  military  discipline  of  his  school.  His  father 
and  mother  met  him  at  the  station,  but  he  did  not  understand  them  to  talk  with 
them,  having  forgotten  his  own  language,  and  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  remain  in  our  school.  Of  course  he  said  he  would  like  to  get  work 
with  pay  if  possible.  We  put  him  to  work  putting  in  our  hay,  and  at  heavy,  hard 
work.  His  parents  wanted  him  to  come  home,  but  he  would  not  go  home,  and  it 
was  a  question  in  our  minds  whether  he  was  slighting  his  parents.  He  asked  me 
to  indorse  an  order  for  him  at  the  trader's  store,  giving  the  amount  of  his  wages 
due  him  to  his  mother  that  she  might  subsist,  and  it  was  in  that  way  that  he  was 
in  sympathy  with  his  mother.  He  afterwards  got  a  position  in  the  agency  at  $30 
a  month,  and  still  makes  his  home  at  the  school,  having  regular  detailed  work  and 
other  duties  at  the  agency  stores.    Certainly  this  is  not  an  unfavorable  result. 


EDUCATION"  FOR  TRUE  MANHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD  IN  INDIAN 

SCHOOLS.1 

By  Supt.  F.  F.  Avery.  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

It  may  be  immediately  assumed  that  true  manhood  and  womanhood  are  the 
supreme  personal  results  to  be  striven  for  in  all  educational  effort;  and,  it  may 
also  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  there  can  be  nothing  essentially  peculiar  about 
their  development  in  Indian  schools. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  such  schools  for  a  few  years  will  agree,  I  believe, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  factors  of  Indian  education  are  the  pupil's  personal  charac- 
teristics, rather  than  that  of  the  environment  into  which  he  almost  inevitably 
returns  as  soon  as  he  leaves  us,  its  problems  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
encountered  in  white  schools. 

Of  course  there  are  some  differences  between  Indian  and  white  children — dif- 
ferences of  capacity  and  disposition,  of  aptitude  and  instinctive  preference.  Ages 
of  divergent  life  could  not  fail  to  result  in  some  dissimilarities  of  nature.  And 
yet,  in  respect  to  all  that  is  really  fundamental,  there  is  certainly  essential  kin- 
ship and  likeness.  Otherwise  there  could  be  no  reasonableness  or  hope  in  working 
for  similar  results. 

And  just  in  this  connection  there  is  to  be  noted,  I  think,  a  fact  of  primary 
importance  relative  to  the  personal  attitude  toward  the  work  and  toward  Indians 
of  those  who  enter  Indian  schools  as  employees.  Fortunately,  those  who  believe 
that  the  only  good  Indians  are  dead  Indians  are  not,  as  a  class,  attracted  to  the 
school  service.  But  those  who  have  or  who  acquire  less  pronounced  antipathy 
are  not  wholly  excluded;  and  nothing  else  can  make  so  absolutely  impossible 
the  establishment  of  those  silently  helpful  relations  which  may  be  the  best  part 
of  an  education.  The  person  who  feels  it  should,  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty, 
get  out  of  the  service  or  very  rapidly  get  rid  of  the  feeling;  for,  even  when  it  is 
expressed  in  what  is  intended  for  beautiful  condescension  and  helpfulness,  it  doesn't 
help,  but  hinders;  does  not  aid  in  desirable,  but  in  undesirable  development. 

Turning  from  the  factor  of  inherited  character,  that  of  environment,  present 
and  future,  is  unquestionably  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Indian  education,  simply  because  the  environment  itself  is  peculiar;  that 
is,  because  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  general  conditions  of  civilization.  And 
even  if  it  was  intrinsically  much  more  desirable  as  a  special  environment  than  it 
is,  probably  it  would  remain  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  special  and  artificial. 
For,  in  being  that,  it  is  necessarily  narrow,  and  necessarily  in  process  of  being 
wiped  out,  and  life  is  usually  broad  only  when  its  general  conditions  are  broad. 
Character  is  usually  stable  only  when  it  is  built  on  consciousness  of  natural  and 
permanent,  rather  than  artificial  and  temporary,  arrangements  and  problems. 
The  nature  of  things  does  not  anywhere  know  any  "  reservations  "  and  does  not 
attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  them.  It  simply  attempts  to  wipe  them  out  and  even- 
tually does  so. 


1  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 
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But,  in  the  meantime,  education  has  to  attempt  that  which  the  nature  of  things 
does  not — has  to  attempt  to  secure  adjustment  to  conditions  which  are  artificial 
and  temporary;  and  it  must  either  do  this  or  be  in  very  large  measure  a  failure. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion  that  I  know  of.  Failure  may  be  explained, 
and  possibly  condoned,  but  it  remains  failure  to  the  end  of  time  and  knowledge. 

The  results  achieved  are  not  all  failure.  Perhaps  not  all  that  seems  failure  is  so 
entirely  such  as  it  appears.  Certainly  there  is  some  very  admirable  and  encour- 
aging success  and  it  is  being  achieved  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  Some  of  us  think  so, 
anyhow,  and  yet  there  are  none,  I  believe,  who  will  not  admit  that  there  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  at  least  seeming  failure,  which  is  likewise  being  achieved  in  all  kinds 
of  schools.  And,  including  myself  in  the  remark,  I  think  that  perhaps  we  are 
much  too  willing  to  explain  and.  coadone  our  failures  by  blaming  someone  else,  or 
by  reference  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control.  ' '  It  always  remains  true  that 
if  we  had  been  greater  circumstances  would  have  been  less  against  us.*'  That  if 
we  had  been  wiser  and  been  better  we  might  have  defeated  that  which  defeated 
us;  that  if ,  for  instance,  the  boy  who  returned  to  the  reservation  and  failed  had 
been  educated  as  perhaps  he  might  have  been  educated,  he  would  not  have  returned, 
or  would  not  have  failed. 

As  long  as  reservations  exist  and  as  long  as  we  know  from  the  first  that  most  of 
our  pupils  are  almost  certainly  going  out  into  them  as  soon  as  they  leave  school 
(unless  we  can  so  educate  thein  that  they  will  never  do  so),  I  don't  know  how  we 
are  going  to  essentially  condone  our  failures  by  saying.  "  Oh,  the  reservation  did 
it."  The  serious  truth  of  it  is  that  our  pupil  who  returned  to  the  reservation  and 
failed  there  would,  probably,  on  his  own  resources,  have  done  so  quite  as  promptly 
and  completely  elsewhere,  and  that  before  he  failed  we  failed  in  educating  him. 
Manhood  and  womanhood  of  any  very  valuable  grade  are  not  absolutel}7  dependent 
on  temporary  environment.    ;>  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

Reservations  are  not  all  as  bad  as  they  are  indiscriminately  pictured  as  being. 
I  should  rather  turn  a  boy  or  a  girl  adrift  on  the  worst  one  I  ever  saw  than  in  the 
slums  of  any  large  city;  and  the  latter  are  the  environment  into  which  we  are 
sending  more  boys  and  girls  from  our  white  schools  every  year  than  there  are 
Indian  youth  in  this  broad  land.  Tales  of  thwarted  desire  to  labor  at  home,  and 
of  other  injustice  and  oppression,  are  not  always  truthful.  Agency  and  agency 
influences  are  not  always  unfriendly  or  otherwise  than  helpful;  and  if  they  were, 
manliness  and  womanliness  are  not  matters  of  assistance,  but  of  character — of 
character  which  education  is  supposed  to  develop,  and  ought  to  develop— which, 
if  it  does  not  develop,  it  is  simply  a  failure,  and  can  only  be  called  an  education  in 
some  partial  or  vicious  sense.  It  is  only  too  sadly  true  that  it  does  not  always 
develop  such  character,  even  in  white  schools,  with  pupils  who  never  heard  of 
reservations,  and  will  never  return  to  them. 

And  after  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  evil  of  reservations;  after 
admission  has  been  made  that  they  are  evil,  that  they  are  artificial  and  should  be 
wiped  out  or  assimilated  into  the  general  condition  of  things,  it  seems  eminently 
appropriate  to  consider  briefly,  at  least,  that  wider  environment  into  which  we 
want  them  assimilated  and  in  which  we  assume  that  the  problems  which  perplex 
us  will  be  solved. 

Remembering  that  the  supreme  problem  of  education  is  simply  the  development 
of  symmetrical" manhood  and  womanhood,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  out  in  this  wider 
environment  these  are  easily  attainable,  that  consideration  will  justify  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  task  of  wiping  out  the  restricting  artificial  conditions. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  glaringly  apparent  that  even  beyond  the  influence 
of  reservations,  and  even  in  effects  upon  character  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  Indian  heredity,  practically  the  same  methods  of  education  as  those  we  are 
employing  are  producing  essentially  the  same  results,  including  perhaps  similar 
percentages  of  success  and  failure,  then  the  inference  certainly  will  be  that  prob- 
ably the  major  part  of  our  attention  had  better  be  given  to  the  methods  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  major  part  of  our  effort  to  the  development  of  manliness. and  woman- 
liness which  will  be  such  in  any  environment,  which,  in  other  words,  will  stand 
alone  if  need  be.  And  a  rapid  glance  at  certain  broad  conditions  out  in  the  world, 
to  which  we  so  often  refer  our  pupils,  is  not  wholly  reassuring. 

There  is  no  question  that  education,  or  what  we  have  deemed  such,  is  becoming 
both  more  elaborate  and  more  widely  diffused.  Opportunities  for  acquiring  it,  and 
acceptance  of  those  opportunities,  are  enormously  extending,  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  average  solution  of  the  problems  of  character  is  increasingly  satisfactory. 
The  ratio  of  criminals  to  population  is  steadily  increasing,  and  a  further  significant 
fact  in  that  condition  is  that  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is  lower  in  our  penitentia- 
ries than  it  is  outside  of  them.  The  ratios  of  suicide  and  insanity  are  growing 
faster  than  any  good  that  can  be  named,  unless  United  States  census  reports  are 
absolutely  misleading.    Even  the  ratios  of  pauperism,  of  deafness,  of  blindness,  of 
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idiocy  are  all  increasing.  In  other  words,  there  is  simply  increasing  failure  to 
solve  the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  this  is  true  in  spite  of  all  that  may  quite 
truthfully  be  said  on  another  side  of  the  question. 

Civilization  is,  in  unnumbered  respects,  advancing.  Knowledge  is  undoubtedly 
broadening  and  deepening.  Manners  are  softening  and  refining.  Governments 
are  becoming  more  liberal  and  humane.  Science  and  art  are  making  unprece- 
dented progress  and  are  being  unprecedentedly  utilized  in  furthering  average  con- 
venience and  comfort.  It  would  seem  that  over  even  the  dark  places  of  earth  the 
star  of  hope  might  be  ascending.  And  yet,  if  insanity  is  increasing,  if  despair  is 
increasing,  if  crime  is  increasing,  if  not  only  the  number,  but  the  ratio,  of  those 
for  whom  life  is  an  absolute  failure  is  increasing,  it  may  certainly  be  questioned 
whether  average  education  is  a  success,  whether  that  Kingdom  of  God  for  which 
we  pray  and  which  it  is  the  highest  office  of  education  to  establish  is  really  being 
developed  as  a  fact  of  average  human  consciousness  and  conduct. 

I  do  not  introduce  these  considerations  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  seem 
to  me  fundamental  to  the  subject.  If  education  for  manhood  and  womanhood 
has  not  to  do  with  these  things,  I  do  not  know  with  what  it  has  to  do;  for  the 
problems  so  brought  into  view  are  simply  those  of  the  environment  into  which 
those  whom  we  are  educating  will  sooner  or  later  be  pushed;  into  which  we  are, 
in  fact,  trying  to  push  them.  They  are  problems  which  even  now,  directly  and 
indirectly,  affect  reservation  life  in  unnumbered  ways,  and  will  increasingly  do 
so.  And  in  the  last  analysis  they  are  simply  problems  of  character — of  life;  the 
failure  or  success  of  which  is  measured  in  terms  of  character. 

Yet,  ' '  He  that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it. "  Shall  lose  it,  I  infer,  if  he  makes 
saving  it  his  direct  and  principal  business.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  words 
which  seem  to  me  so  profound  a  statement  of  one  of  the  laws  of  that  development 
which  we  call  the  growth  of  character;  that  it  must  come,  not  by  observation, 
not  obtrusively,  not  by  taking  thought,  not  by  strenuous  effort  for  its  direct  achieve- 
ment, but  by  self-forgetting  labor  for  other  results,  results  outside  of  self;  that  he 
who  makes  his  life  a  matter  of  direct  self-seeking,  even  though  his  search  be  for 
graces  of  mind  and  character,  will  never  find  the  most  valuable  of  those  graces; 
that  selfishness  is  suicide;  that  God  is  love. 

I  fear  that  Tcan  only  imperfectly  indicate  the  relation  which  this  seems  to  me  to 
have  to  education  and  educational  methods,  but  that  it  has  almost  a  determining 
relation  I  am  convinced.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  yet  realized  the  extent  to 
which  our  schools— and  all  schools— should  be  practical;  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  be  an  organic  part  of  general  environment,  not  reservations  hedged  away 
from  it,  invested  with  artificial  conditions,  and  devoted  to  the  solving  of  imitation 
problems  and  the  incidental  elaborate  development  of  self-consciousness.  I  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  even  yet  recognized  otherwise  than  very  incompletely  in  our 
methods  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  growth. 

The  skill  which  comes  of  labor  for  objective  results,  not  of  labor  for  the  skill, 
is  that  which  is  valuable.  The  knowledge  which  comes  of  converse  with  facts  in 
some  instinctive  or  purposeful  struggle  for  ulterior  ends  is  that  which  becomes 
an  organic  part  of  us.  And  that  broader  fact  which  we  call  character  is  simply 
the  sum  of  narrower  results  in  consciousness  which  have  become  organic. 

I  would  like  to  be  very  plain  on  this  point  if  I  can.  I  question  whether  it  is 
best  to  have  a  boy  so  much  as  saw  a  stick  of  wood  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  saw  it.  The  skill  to  be  acquired  may  be  more  important  than  the 
objective  result;  but  the  attitude  of  mind  so  taken  is  more  important  than  either. 
That  attitude  is  the  fact  which  will  become  organic  in  consciousness.  If  he  can  see 
that  he  does  the  work  merely  as  his  appropriate  share  of  labor  for  results  made 
necessary  or  desirable  by  the  general  constitution  of  things,  such  skill  as  he  can 
acquire  will  come;  sooner  or  later,  pleasure  in  performance  will  also  come,  and 
added  to  them  will  be  a  fact  of  growth  which  will  be  more  important  than  skill 
and  more  important  than  pleasure.  He  may  not  be  conscious  of  it.  Probably  he 
will  be  absorbed  in  willing  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  other  results.  But 
it  will  not  have  failed  to  come. 

Certainly  this  does  not  mean  that  work  should  not  be  arranged  with  reference 
to  its  educational  value.  It  means  that  it  should  be  arranged  wholly  with  refer- 
ence to  its  educational  value,  and  that  such  value  should  be  determined  by  more 
fundamental  considerations  than  such  as  relate  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  though  by  no  means  excluding  these.  The  labor  which  is  mere 
drudgery — which  he  or  she'who  does  it  can  not  see  or  feel  to  be  necessary  or  desira- 
ble otherwise  than  because  of  a  very  artificial  condition  of  things  from  which  he 
will  presently  escape  by  "graduation"  or  otherwise — the  work  which  anyone  is 
required  to  perform,  chiefly  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  learn  to  perform  it,  and 
may  acquire  habits  of  industry,  etc. ,  may  result  in  knowledge  after  a  while  and 
in  skill,  but  it  may  also  result  in  unconscious  and  inconsxricuous  effects  in  char- 
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acter  which  will  presently  make  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  no  particular  value 
or  account,  especially  unless  there  shall  happen  to  be  found  for  their  use  or  dis- 
play similar  fields  to  those  in  which  they  were  acquired.  And  even  then  their 
real  values  may  he  questioned. 

I  believe  that  we  are  mistaken  in  a  good  deal  that  we  are  doing;  at  least,  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  many  of  my  own  methods.  Nature  does  not  educate 
as  we  have  attempted  to.  God,  I  believe,  does  not  do  so.  If  our  methods  were 
really  correct,  the  results  achieved  would  be  different.  Organic  culture  does  not 
slip  off  of  us  like  a  garment  in  a  new  environment;  it  is  a  part  of  us.  Such  educa- 
tion as  our  pupils  actually  receive  from  us  I  believe  that  they  get  largely  by  virtue 
of  other  facts  and  principles  than  those  to  which  we  devote  most  of  our  attention, 
and  in  far  too  many  cases  it  proves  to  be  undesirable  or  only  partially  desirable. 

This  is  not  a  very  affirmative  paper,  and  certainly  not  an  entirely  cheerful  one. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  at  all  a  helpful  one.  And  that  fact  at  least  I  shall  greatly  regret. 
I  think  it  gives  the  impression  of  more  discouragement  than  I  feel;  that  it  would 
convey  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work  an  impression  of  more  failure  and  less 
success  than  is  really  being  achieved,  and  I  regret  ail  of  these  facts.  Yet  the 
paper,  as  it  is,  is  what  I  was  mentally  compelled  to  make  it. 

In  my  own  school  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  being  personal)  I  believe  I  may  say 
that  there  has  been  an  average  degree  of  success.  There  has  been  a  minimum 
amount  of  friction  and  of  many  of  the  things  which  contribute  to  failure.  I  have 
had  cordial  official  support  and  cooperation  and  exceptionally  loyal  and  efficient 
coworkers  in  every  department  of  the  school.  And  certainly  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  real  and  desirable  modifications  of  character.*  Yet  when  I  con- 
sider what  the  average  results  have  seemed  to  be  as  soon  as  school  was  left  behind, 
I  can  not  possibly  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  accomplishing  all  that  should  be  and 
might  be  accomplished.  I  feel  therefore  that  somewhere  there  must  be  essential 
mistakes  in  our  methods;  and  what  seems  to  me  an  important  one  of  them  I  have 
tried  to  point  out.    For  this  I  believe  I  will  offer  no  apology. 

There  are  onty  one  or  two  more  things  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.  The  first  of 
them  is  the  inculcation  of  ideals  as  a  matter  of  education.  And  here,  again,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  often  err  by  aiming  too  high,  at  too  complex  immediate 
facts.  High  ideals,  when  they  are  really  such,  are  very  complex  forms  of  con- 
sciousness, and  are  a  product  rather  than  a  prerequisite  of  noble  and  full  life. 
When  they  do  not  involve  really  clear  and  deep  consciousness;  when,  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  involve  some  wide  and  approximately  accurate  perception  of 
facts  and  relations,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  realization,  or  even  of  well 
coordinated  effort  for  realization,  they  not  only  fade  out  of  life,  but  inevitably 
weaken  character  where  it  most  needs  reinforcement.  When*  they  are  largely  a 
matter  of  acute  self -consciousness  thrown  forward  into  wholly  imaginary  fields  of 
action,  as  in  immature  minds  they  too  often  are,  they  are  simply  delusive  and 
injurious.  "First,  that  which  is  natural;  then,  that  which  is  spiritual."  Always 
that  which  is  natural  first.  For  the  spiritual  is  simply  the  sum  and  result  of  that 
which  is  natural,  and  can  not  come  in  any  other  way  than  as  such.  "He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  my  mother."  The 
problem  of  education  for  the  noblest  manhood  and  womanhood  will  have  solved 
itself.  And  the  will  of  God  is  not  afar  off,  but  at  hand.  It  is  waiting  to  be  done 
on  reservations,  for  instance,  as  well  as  out  in  the  world— in  the  simplest  facts  of 
life  (no  matter  what  our  environment)  as  well  as  in  the  great  problems  which  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  solve  unless  by  gradual  growth  into  greatness. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more,  and  i  have  done.  Our  own  characters  will  be  the 
most  important  factors  in  whatever  we  shall  do  or  fail  to  do.  What  we  are  will 
speak  over  our  heads,  over  our  wills;  over  and  around  and  in  our  methods.  In  the 
last  analysis  most  of  our  difficulties  will  be  found  in  ourselves.  If  we  are  weak; 
if  we  are  trivial;  if  we  are  indolent,  except  under  supervision;  insubordinate  as 
far  as  we  dare  be:  jealous  and  suspicious  of  others;  unclean  in  thought  or  conduct; 
not  too  scrupulous  about  misappropriating  or  wasting  public  property;  more 
anxious  to  retain  places  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  than  anything  else;  absorbed 
in  selfish  purposes,  rather  than  in  our  work,  we  shall  not  personally  escape  the 
laws  of  development  which  are  written  into  every  fact  of  life,  and  it  will  not  be 
an  astonishing  thing  if  those  for  whom  we  are  the  determining  factor  of  environ- 
ment during  their  most  formative  period  of  growth,  shall  not  become  noble  men 
and  women  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

And  by  what  we  have  done,  we  shall  be  judged.  Not  at  all  by  the  size  or  kind 
of  schools  in  which  we  have  labored;  not  by  the  appropriations  we  have  secured, 
and  the  showing  we  have  made  in  buildings  and  appliances,  or  even  in  graduating 
classes;  not  by  the  struggles  with  superiors  or  subordinates  in  which  we  have  won; 
nor  by  the  praise  or  blame  which  we  shall  have  received,  but  by  the  degree  in 
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which  those  who  come  temporarily  into  our  hands  for  training,  shall  approximate 
in  their  lives,  as  a  result  of  that  training,  the  practical  facts  of  consciousness  and 
of  conduct  which  we  call  manhood  and  womanhood. 


EDUCATION  FOR  TRUE  MANHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD  IN  INDIAN 

SCHOOLS.1 

By  Mrs.  Philena  E.  Johnson,  Cliilocco,  Okla. 

If  we  would  be  successful  in  educating  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  for  true  manhood 
or  womanhood,  we  must  understand  something  of  childlife  in  general  and  of 
Indian  childlife  in  particular. 

As  this  paper  will  give  more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  deals 
with  ''Education  for  true  womanhood,'"  let  us  glance  for  a  few  minutes  at  some 
of  the  notions  already  imbibed  by  the  Indian  girl  when  she  leaves  her  Indian  home 
for  the  school. 

First,  she  considers  herself  inferior  to  her  brother,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  boy  or  girl,  for  the  boy 
has  the  same  notion.  It  is  admitted  by  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people  that 
the  status  of  the  civilization  of  any  people  or  nation  may  be  gauged  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  women  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  men.  No  Indian  girl 
will  ever  attain  the  noblest  womanhood  possible  for  her  as  long  as  she  believes  in 
the  inferiority  of  her  sex.  She  differs  from  her  white  brothers  and  sisters  who 
hold  to  the  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  woman  in  this  respect;  she  does  not  believe 
in  her  physical  inferiority.  She  sees  the  various  Indian  mothers  of  her  home  doing 
all  the  hard  work  of  the  home,  and.  so  that  phase  of  inferiority  has  not  entered  her 
mind.  Her  mother  and  perhaps  three  or  four  .other  women  are  her  father  s  slaves 
as  well  as  his  wives.  Whenever  one  of  them  displeases  him  he  sends  her  to  her  par- 
ents and  heals  his  blighted  piece  of  affection  by  taking  another.  The  knowledge 
that  he  already  has  three  or  four  wives  will  not  deter  the  new  one  from  entering  the 
family  as  a  partner  in  its  divided  joys  or  sorrows.  If  she  has  a  father,  stepfather, 
or  grandfather— and  she  probably  has— her  wishes  will  not  be  consulted  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  race  of  servile,  degraded  mothers  can  not  produce  noble,  pure-hearted, 
aspiring  daughters. 

To  so  change  the  environment  of  the  Indian  girl,  with  education  of  head,  hand, 
and  "heart,  that  the  servile  spirit  shall  give  place  to  noble  thoughts  and  ideals,  and 
to  convince  her  that  life  for  her  means  as  much  in  God's  sight  as  for  her  brother, 
are  the  province  of  the  Indian  educator. 

All  who  have  the  care  of  Indian  children,  whether  in  shop  or  on  the  farm,  in 
the  schoolroom  or  dormitory,  should  have  a  genuine  love  for  children  and  youth. 
The  noblest  manhood  and  womanhood  were  never  yet  evolved  in  any  human 
being  if  the  teacher  hated  children  in  general  or  any  boy  or*  girl  in  particular. 
The  unlovable  child  should  excite  our  sympathy,  not  our  hate,  and  if  we  can 
school  ourselves  (and  we  can)  to  give  out  love  in  generous  measure  to  the  unlovely 
we  shall  after  a  while  get  love  in  return,  and  then  our  pupil  will  have  started  on 
the  road  to  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Education  should  keep  in  view  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  these  presuppose 
good  health,  for  no  one  can  attain  the  highest  degree  of  either  happiness  or  useful- 
ness without  it.  To  be  useful  and  happy  the  child  must  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  and  love  useful  labor  and  be  prompted  to  activity  by  conscience  and  a 
determination  to  leave  no  duty  undone.  The  desire  to  be  useful  gives  her  a  lofty 
aim  and  opens  the  door  for  all  things  noble  and  good.  Only  that  education  is 
successful  which  so  develops  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  to  the  individual  and  usefulness  to  the  family,  com- 
munity, or  State  are  secured. 

Next  to  a  love  for  children  should  come  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  the 
ability  to  read  character. 

We  have  all  seen  both  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  considered  incorrigible 
yield  to  the  tactful,  conscientious,  earnest  teacher,  who  studied  the  disposition  and 
character  of  each  pupil  and  taught  and  managed  accordingly,  and  under  such 
treatment  the  incorrigibles  became  the  best  pupils  in  school. 

The  teacher  who  sees  in  a  pupil  a  small  development  of  form,  size,  construct- 
iveness,  and  ideality  will  not  punish  because  that  pupil  makes  a  failure  of  her 
drawing  lessons,  but  instead  will  give  her  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
possible,  and  thus  cultivate  the  deficient  organ. 


1  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 
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The  student  of  human  nature,  if  a  superintendent,  will  not  put  a  boy  with  large 
ideality,  human  nature,  memory,  comparison,  veneration,  hope,  organic  quality 
seven  in  a  scale  of  seven,  whose  temperament  is  mental  or  mental  vital,,  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  or  shoe  shop;  nor,  if  a  girl,  will  the  matron  put  her  on  the  scrub- 
bing detail  oftener  than  is  necessary  to  learn  this  very  useful  accomplishment. 
We  have  all  seen  school  life  of  both  boys  and  girls  made  bitter  and  unhappy  by 
keeping  them  on  details  for  which  they  were  unfitted,  physically  or  mentally,  or 
both.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Indian  educator  to  so  understand  the  child's  nat- 
ural abilities  that  its  life  shall  not  be  a  failure  by  trying  to  learn  a  trade  in  which 
it  can  not  possibly  succeed,  but,  instead,  an  occupation  will  be  chosen  for  which 
the  child  is  by  nature  best  fitted. 

The  Indian  child  has  larger  veneration  than  the  white  child,  and  therefore  is 
more  amenable  to  religious  and  ethical  instruction,  and  if  put  in  a  cultured, 
Christian  home  when  very  small,  and  kept  entirely  away  from  the  degrading 
influences  of  the  reservation  and  the  heathen  home,  will  almost  surely  attain  a 
noble  manhood  or  womanhood.  I  can  recall  no  instance  in  which  a  young  Indian 
man  or  woman  with  such  a  bringing  up  as  that  indicated  has  gone  back  to  the 
blanket  or  heathenism,  and  seldom  do  we  sefe  an  educated  Indian  drift  into  athe- 
ism. His  large  veneration  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  accept  Christianity,  and 
through  his  religious  feelings  and  aspirations  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  char- 
acter may  be  built  up. 

We  do  not  give  time  and  thought  enough  in  our  schools  to  religious  and  ethical 
instruction.  We  send  out  young  men  and  women  who  are  competent  in  many 
ways  to  take  responsible  positions  in  life,  but  often  lack  the  noble  purpose  with- 
out which  no  life  can  be  a  success. 

Notice  how  eagerly  Indian  children  and  youth  join  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  temperance  societies,  Bible  class,  humane  society,  and  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons,  if  given  an  opportunity.  These  societies,  rightly  conducted, 
are  indispensable  in  our  schools  if  we  would  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  noblest 
ideals  for  their  guidance  when  they  no  longer  shall  have  the  superintendent  or 
teacher  or  matron  to  tell  them  what  is  3*ight.  There  should  be  the  Sunday  school 
for  all;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the  young  men;  the  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  King's  Daughters  for  the  young 
women;  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  for  the  small  boys  and  girls;  the  Bible 
class  for  young  men  and  women,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Band  of 
Mercy  for  all,  including  teachers  and  employees. 

Indian  children  profit  more  by  the  religious  and  ethical  lessons  learned  in  these 
societies  than  would  the  same  number  of  white  children,  because  of  their  larger 
veneration,  especially  if  the  examples  set  them  by  their  teachers  (and  by  teachers 
I  mean  all  employees)  are  what  they  should  be.  Indian  children  have  large  imita- 
tion, and,  like  white  children,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  them  by  precept  without 
good  examples  from  all  who  are  over  them.  But  we  should  do  as  Solomon  advised — 
give  them  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little," 
knowing  that  much  "  seed  will  fall  on  good  ground  "  and  some  ' '  may  fall  on  stony 
ground, "  as  evidenced  by  a  case  you  have  no  doubt  all  seen  duplicated.  An  Indian 
girl  had  been  guilty  of  a  selfish  act  toward  a  schoolmate;  another  girl  of  about 
the  same  age,  in  commenting  on  it  to  a  group  of  girls,  was  heard  to  exclaim  indig- 
nantly, "And  she  a  King's  Daughter !" 

The  Indian,  as  a  race,  lacks  benevolence,  and  this  should  be  cultivated  unceas- 
ingly. He  has  one  form  of  it  that  is  not  desirable.  He  will  let  dozens  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  come  and  stay  with  him  until  his  substance  is  eaten  up;  but  this 
comes  from  his  idea  of  community  living,  received  from  his  ancestors.  He  lacks 
the  benevolence  that  will,  after  having  enjoyed  civilization  and  its  blessings, 
incite  him  to  personal,  helpful  deeds  for  humanity  of  whatever  race  or  color. 
Teach  the  child  that  in  service  lies  the  all  of  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
not  the  blind  obedience  that  will  lead  the  Indian  girl  to  drudge  her  life  away  for 
some  man  who  looks  complacently  on  while  she  plows  and  hoes,  but  that  which 
will  give  her  a  consuming  desire  to  help  make  the  world  better. 

Let  no  day  pass  in  the  school  life  of  the  child  that  some  lesson  in  kindness  has 
not  been  inculcated,  and  let  this  work  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  class- 
room teacher  and  matron.  Every  employee  should  have  as  much  interest  in  the 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  child  as  the  teacher  or  matron,  and  his  or  her 
example  in  every  particular  should  be  as  exceptional.  I  think  a  mistake  in  this 
regard  is  made  in  many  schools.  The  employee  on  the  industrial  force  is  not 
always  held  to  the  same  standard  of  moral  rectitude  and  obligation  as  the  class- 
room teacher,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  in  so  far  must  that  school  be  a  failure. 

How  can  the  class-room  teacher  successfully  teach  the  ten  commandments  or 
the  golden  rule  if  other  employees  ridicule  the  Bible  or  sacred  things?  The  best 
results  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  Sunday  school  if  only  the  class-room  teachers 
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are  required  to  be  present.  Every  employee  in  the  school  should  be  a  teacher  of 
good  morals  and  gentle  manners,  by  example  at  least. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  the  domain  of  mind  exclusively.  I  believe  firmly 
and  enthusiastically  in  "ideal  suggestion'"  as  an  educator  of  the  heart — that  is,  to 
keep  before  the  child's  mind  the  ideally  perfect  in  thought,  word,  and  action.  Pre- 
empt its  mind  each  day  with  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  of  good  men  and  women, 
and  consider  the  lesson  a  failure  unless  the  pupil  resolves  that "  I  will  be  that  man 
or  woman." 

The  class-room  teacher  has  exceptional  advantages  for  inculcating  these  lessons. 
They  may  be  brought  out  in  opening  or  general  exercises,  in  the  reading  lessons, 
nature- study  lessons,  hygiene  lessons,  etc.  And  right  here  allow  me  to  mention 
a  few  "don'ts."  First,  don't  tell  the  children  tragedies  or  stories  of  cruelty  or 
crime.  If  you  think  these  will  have  no  bad  effect  on  the  children,  try  it  and  find 
out  for  yourself.  For  two  weeks  open  your  school  each  morning  and  afternoon 
by  reading  and  commenting  on  the  most  beautiful  story  you  can  find  about  some 
noble  deed  done  by  some  one  or  by  some  animal,  as  the  dog  or  horse,  or  tell  them 
a  charming  bird  story,  and  for  these  stories  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  humane 
leaflets  published  by  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  street,  Boston.  Note  the  effect  on 
the  pupils,  the  expression  in  their  faces,  and  the  sympathy  and  good  will  toward 
you  manifested  in  every  look  and  movement  as  they  take  up  their  books  for  work. 
Note  the  kind  feeling  and  earnest  endeavor  that  seem  to  pervade  the  schoolroom 
for  the  whole  session.  After  two  weeks  try  a  story  that  brings  out  some  great 
cruelty  or  tragedy  and  note  the  effect  on  the  pupils. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of  training  depends  on  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  teacher.  She  should  never  appear  before  her  pupils  tired,  nerv- 
ous, and  drowsy  for  want  of  sleep,  since  a  valuable  part  of  education  is  enthusi- 
asm and  an  ambition  toward  excellence,  and  the  pupils  will  imbibe  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  the  teacher  to  a  great  extent.  Enthusiasm,  good  health, 
and.  love  are  all  "  catching,"  as  well  as  an  irritable  state  of  mind,  yellow  fever,  and 
smallpox. 

The  teacher  should  learn  self-poise  and  should  have  time  and  relish  for  the  best 
books  of  classic  literature,  with  some  opportunity  to  catch  the  brightest  and  best 
thought  of  the  day,  and  the  more  wit,  humor,  tact,  wisdom,  and  originality,  the 
better  is  she  equipped  for  her  work. 

Let  us  keep  before  the  minds  of  both  our  boys  and  girls  the  fact  that  the  true 
Christian  home  is  the  typical "  heaven  on  earth, "and  that  it  takes  a  good  husband 
and  father  to  make  an  ideal  home,  as  well  as  a  good  wife  and  mother.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  qualifications  of  women  for  home  life  and  duties, 
and  a  national  congress  of  mothers  was  recently  held  in  Washington  to  discuss  this 
momentous  question.  For  years  ' '  mothers'  meetings  "  have  been  a  regular  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  so  that  the  duties  of  mothers 
have  been  discussed  from  pulpit,  press,  and  platform  until  every  girl  in  the  land 
of  any  intelligence,  whether  white,  colored,  or  Indian,  knows  how  much  is  expected 
of  her  if  she  ever  comes  to  preside  over  a  home. 

This  is  right.  We  can  not  place  too  much  importance  upon  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  the  home  keeper  or  house  mother.  We  can  not  prepare  the  Indian  girl 
too  well  for  the  exalted  position  of  the  wife  and  mother;  but,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity, let  us  give  more  attention  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  boy  for  the  exalted 
position  of  husband  and  father.  Let  us  teach  them  all,  both  boys  and  girls,  that 
a  pure,  clean  life  is  as  necessary  for  the  boy  as  for  the  girl;  for  the  man  as  for  the 
woman;  for  the  husband  as  for  the  wife;  and  that  every  virtue  required  of  the 
young  woman  should  be  required  of  the  young  man.  Caesar  gave  himself  up  to 
the  basest  debauchery,  but  required  his  wife  to  be  above  suspicion.  Caesar's  code 
of  morals  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  thoughtful,  earnest  lover  of  humanity. 
Sin  or  vice  is  the  same  in  God's  sight,  whether  committed  by  man  or  woman.  Let 
us  not  lower  the  standard  of  morality  for  young  women,  but  raise  that  of  young 
men  until  they  shall  stand  on  the  same  plane.  Let  us  countenance  no  vice  in  the 
Indian  boy  that  we  would  condemn  in  the  Indian  girl,  but  teach  "a  white  life " 
for  all. 


EDUCATION  FOR  TRUE  MANHOOD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  Supt.  E.  C.  Naudin,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  discuss  in  this  paper  fundamental  principles  of 
education.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  as  a  law  of  human  development,  that  through 
self-activity  we  attain  power.    The  mind  gains  in  power  in  proportion  to  the 
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extent  to  which  the  body  becomes  its  instrument  of  expression.  This  implies  that 
the  individual  can  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  the  experience  of  the  race, 
only  so  far  as  his  own  experience  enables  him  to  grasp  the  import  of  that  race 
experience,  whether  expressed  in  the  form  of  fundamental  principles,  general 
laws,  in  story  or  in  song,  and  that  experience  of  his  own  must  enable  him  to  so 
assimilate  that  which  he  borrows  that  it  becomes  a  living,  active  part  of  his  own. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  highest  type  of  manhood  is  not  reached  by  the  mere 
attainment  of  power  through  self-activity  supplemented  by  the  experience  of  the 
race.  The  true  man  uses  power  not  for  himself  alone.  He  has  not  only  sought 
out  his  history  in  the  history  of  the  race,  his  environment  with  the  aid  of  their 
experience,  his  destiny  in  theirs,  but  in  doing  this  he  has  broadened  and  expanded 
beyond  himself.  In  his  daily  life,  conduct  toward  others  has  come  to  outweigh 
selfish  interests.  In  the  search  for  origin,  history ,  destiny,  having  caught  glimpses 
of  the  ideals  of  humanity,  devotion  to  these  is  henceforward  the  watchword  of 
life.  The  physical,  subservient  to  the  mental,  and  these  in  turn  with  the  moral, 
to  which  they  are  subservient,  are  elements  of  one  whole  to  be  harmoniously 
developed  through  self-activity. 

Another  fact  assumed  is  that  the  red  race  in  its  present  stage  of  development  is 
centuries  behind  the  white  race  and  is  now  in  such  a  stage  as  the  white  race  itself 
passed  through  ages  ago. 

Our  theme  implies,  then,  that  the  end  sought  in  all  education  is  the  one  sought  in 
the  Indian's,  with  only  such  modifications  in  details  of  processes  as  the  condition 
of  his  race  demands— such  as  will  provide  him  all  that  which  centuries  of  inherited 
tendencies  added  to  education  develops  in  his  white  brother. 

The  differences  that  characterize  the  red  race  as  distinct  from  the  white  are  well 
marked.  That  race  has  mentally  reached  the  period  of  youth.  The  man  does  not 
get  beyond  being  a  boy.  The  higher  powers  of  thought  are  still  feeble  from  want 
of  vigorous  exercise.  His  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  are  not  yet  free  from 
myth.  Superstitions  cover  them  with  an  almost  impenetrable  fog.  He  is  improvi- 
dent, a  spendthrift,  whom  no  amount  of  money  can  keep  from  want.  Spoken  lan- 
guage records  all  the  race  experience  that  he  hands  down  to  the  generation  that 
follows  him. 

Morally  he  is  degraded.  He  is  a  gambler  almost  from  birth.  He  is  lazy, 
delights  in  being  idle,  and  puts  all  the  menial  labor  off  from  himself  on  his  wife. 
His  self-control  is  for  self-preservation.  Where  the  white  man  controls  lower 
appetites,  the  Indian  does  not.  Hence,  he  forms  the  drinking  habit  quickly,  and, 
once  formed,  he  is  powerless  to  control  it.  Where  the  white  man  controls  passions 
and  feelings  to  banish  them  from  the  mind,  the  Indian  controls  them  to  conceal 
them. 

Higher  processes  of  thought  are  based  on  experience  and  the  insight  thereby 
developed;  the  being  whose  experience  is  vitiated  by  superstitions  lacks  the  foun- 
dation for  the  succeeding  mental  processes.  It  shows  why  he  is  superstitious.  It 
explains  improvidence  and  extravagance — the  want  of  written  language. 

This  theory  also  shows  the  steps  which  he  must  yet  take  to  reach  the  higher 
civilization. 

If,  however,  the  development  of  each  human  being  from  childhood  to  manhood 
is  a  repetition  of  the  development  of  the  race  from  a  state  of  nature,  of  mere  strug- 
gle for  existence,  to  its  present  degree  of  enlightenment,  that  fact  points  out  the 
process  by  which  every  individual  of  the  red  race  may  grow  out  of  its  present 
condition  to  the  higher  one,  if  he  is  brought  in  time  under  proper  influences  for 
development.  If  in  his  natural  surroundings  he  fails  to  reach  the  free  use  of  his 
higher  mental  powers,  he  must  be  led  to  this  by  the  same  process  as  the  white 
child  is  led  on  from  the  first  act  of  receiving  an  impression  to  the  highest  ambition 
of  thought  power. 

If  he  fails  to  understand,  and  therefore  to  use  his  environment,  he  must  make 
that  an  object  of  study,  as  the  white  child  does.  If  he  has  no  past  experience  of 
his  race  to  aid  him  in  shortening  the  time  of  his  own  experience,  he  must  gain  the 
power  to  use  that  of  the  white  race.  If  his  mind  is  clouded  by  superstitions,  he 
must  dispel  them  by  investigation  that  reveals  the  truth,  that  reveals  nature's 
forces  and  the  laws  that  express  their  mode  of  operation.  If  he  is  extravagant, 
he  must  learn  the  value  of  material  by  use  of  it  in  accomplishing  results.  If  he 
is  lazy,  he  must  learn  to  put  forth  effort  to  attain  ends  the  desire  for  which  rouses 
him  to  persevering  effort.  If  he  has  no  worthy  ambitions,  he  must  learn  of  the 
many  opportunities  for  usefulness  waiting  for  some  one  to  improve  them. 

A  child  of  the  age  at  which  the  Indian  should  enter  school  can  exhibit  activity 
only  in  play.  ButTplav,  which  is  for  us  the  entertainment  of  the  child,,  is  to  the 
child  the  activity  m  which  he  has  real  interest  and  through  which  he  is  most 
easily  reached  and  guided.    Such  play  as  the  kindergarten  furnishes  leads  to  some- 
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thing  beyond  play.  In  the  words,  "Play  with  companions  leads  the  child  to  find 
out  what  is  due  from  him  to  others  and  from  others  to  him."  Let  us  add  that  it 
leads  to  more  than  the  finding  out.  It  leads  the  child  to  actually  seek  the  hap- 
piness of  others  in  seeking  his  own.  Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
with  certainty,  does  the  child  become  drawn  out  of  himself  and  his  selfishness 
to  the  unselfish,  active  consideration  of  the  desires,  the  purposes,  the  pleasures, 
and  pains  of  his  companions.  We  have  only  started  the  work  of  self-develop- 
ment, but  even  in  this  beginning  the  education  of  the  Indian  out  of  his  primitive 
condition  has  begun.  He  has  had  to  sacrifice  his  own  selfish  purposes  to  those 
that  provide  a  share  of  pleasure  for  others  that  their  pleasure  may  make  his  com- 
plete. The  characteristic  of  the  Indian  game  is  rivalry  and  gambling.  The  play 
fosters  selfishness, not  sympathy  and  generosity.  Each  player  hopes  to  win  some- 
thing from  his  neighbor.  The  Indian  who  comes  to  the  agent  to  secure  his  help 
in  compelling  a  neighbor  to  give  up  cattle  lost  in  gambling  has  not  our  idea  of 
neighborly  conduct. 

In  more  than  one  sense,  then,  the  child  in  his  first  steps  is  moving  away  from 
the  red  race  characteristics,  for  he  has  begun  to  form  moral  standards  different 
from  those  of  his  race.  As  a  third  step,  the  play  of  the  kindergarten  child  with 
the  gifts  is  leading  him  to  comprehend  and  use  his  environment  to  accomplish 
results  by  its  means.  It  is  laying  the  foundations,  through  the  handling  of  mate- 
rials, for  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  the  more-enlarged  environment,  the 
forces  of  the  physical  world  and  their  laws.  In  doing  this  he  does  nothing  from 
artificial  motives,  but,  with  the  keenest  enjoyment,  is  learning  to  execute  with 
his  hand  the  thought  of  his  mind  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  his  heart. 

Even  more  than  this,  his  purposes  begin  to  be  original  as  well  as  imitative. 
With  the  materials  with  which  he  has  become  familiar  he  creates  new  forms. 

His  play  awakens  in  him  such  interest  in  the  occupations  of  civilized  life  that 
have  come  under  his  observation  as  lead  him  still  farther  away  from  early  asso- 
ciations. 

Add  to  this  the  influence  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  and  it  is  evident  that  from 
the  beginning  the  Indian  school  carries  the  child  toward  the  end  it  is  desired  to 
reach. 

In  addition  to  this  play  a  home  is  provided  in  the  school  which  removes  the  child 
from  degradation,  from  filth  (physical  and  moral),  from  the  influence  of  super- 
stition, from  the  apathy  that  dwarfs  the  soul,  but  not  from  love  of  parents  nor 
from  the  influence  that  inculcates  devotion  to  duty  as  it  is  understood.  These  two- 
love  and  devotion  to  duty — he  must  find  in  his  new  home  as  well  as  in  the  one  he 
left.  That  feeling  of  personal  interest  that  we  name  love  will  not  be  felt  by  receiv- 
ing better  food  with  more  regularity,  nor  by  receiving  better  shelter  and  clothing. 
These  do  not  make  home.  That  place  is  home  where  the  child  feels  that  there  is 
an  interest  in  his  whole  teeing,  not  in  his  material  wants  alone.  There  must  be 
some  one  that  takes  that  interest  in  him,  some  one  to  whom  the  child  can  always 
come  for  sympathy,  someone  that  never  fails  to  understand  every  feeling  revealed, 
and  to  whom  in  return  the  child  lays  bare  every  secret  of  his  heart,  and  by  whom 
every  tendency  toward  good  is  strengthened  and  every  tendency  toward  evil 
turned  from  its  wrong  course.  For  this  reason  the  home  exerts  the  most  potent 
influence  in  molding  character.  If  the  schoolroom  develops  power,  the  home 
influence  seeks  to  have  that  power  rightly  used. 

In  this  home  there  are  many  opportunities  even  for  the  child  of  tender  years  to 
share  in  the  household  duties.  Just  as  the  wise  parent  provides  the  little  task  the 
performance  of  which  enables  the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  a  sharer  in  the  duties  of 
life,  so  in  the  school  home  is  a  share  provided.  But  this  real  work  is  chosen  wisely. 
It  is  suited  to  the  pupil's  needs.  He  is  taught  to  do  this  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  help  the  school  receives  by  this  share 
performed,  but  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  sharing  duties  to  strengthen  the  nat- 
ural interest  in  this  work  that  the  child's  play  proves  him  to  have,  school  and 
home.  It  is  a  community,  and,  as  in  every  community,  there  is  a  division  of  labor. 
As  industry  is  the  condition  of  prosperity  and  happiness  for  us  all,  the  school  has 
incorporated  in  its  organization  this  provision  for  rooting  out  of  the  Indian  race 
the  tendency  to  idleness  and  shif tlessness.  The  work  of  supplying  the  physical 
needs  of  the  school  furnishes  it  with  the  means  of  illustrating  in  its  daily  life  some 
of  the  different  phases  of  activity  that  belong  to  civilization.  If  the  schoolroom 
aims  more  especially  at  securing'mental  power  and  the  home  influence  makes  the 
strongest  impression  on  character,  the  community  is  the  field  for  usefulness  when 
mental  power  and  character  make  themselves  felt. 

Life  purposes  develop  from  the  everyday  formation  and  accomplishment  of 
purposes.  According  as  the  mind  has  been  directed  to  feel  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  doing  of  unselfish  deeds  do  these  unselfish  motives  become  the  ruling 
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ones.  These  the  child  began  to  choose  in  his  kindergarten  play  and  continues  to 
choose  under  wise  guidance.  The  time  must  come  when  these  motives  must 
become  a  matter  of  deliberate  and  independent  choice  rather  than  guided  prefer- 
ence. The  time  must  come  when  the  external  guide,  the  mother  or  the  teacher, 
must  give  place  to  self -guidance,  the  conscience  alone. 

The  child  that  has  shared  all  of  his  pleasures  with  others,  both  through  sympathy 
and  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  thus  bestowed,  has  growing  within  him  a  feeling 
of  obligation  to  seek  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Knowledge  of  the 
advantage  that  all  derive  from  this  act  brings  the  sense  of  duty  to  perform  it.  As 
pedagogy  points  out,  the  choice  between  a  selfish  and  an  unselfish  motive  is  a 
moral  act.  Every  time  a  selfish  gratification  is  given  up,  a  tendency  to  repeat  that 
act  has  begun  to  form.    The  habit  of  yielding  to  duty  is  in  process  of  formation. 

In  the  school,  where  the  interests  of  family  and  community  are  combined,  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  inculcating  this  habit,  not  through  blind  obedience  to 
commands,  but  through  the  readiness  with  which  the  tasks  assigned  can  be  shown 
to  be  duties,  for  each  task  is  one  that  some  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  perform. 

While  it  is  enough  for  the  little  child  to  realize  that  he  is  helping,  for  the  older 
pupil,  who  may  not  have  grown  up  through  all  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  school 
life,  it  is  very  important  that  he  understand  the»relation  that  his  work  bears  to 
the  school,  in  order  that  each  act  of  labor  which  he  performs  may  have  a  moral 
value. 

It  is  much  easier  for  that  person  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  for  others  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  But  the  young  man  who  is  to  meet  with  opposition  in 
doing  this,  who  is  to  be  known  in  his  tribe  for  integrity  and  unswerving  purpose 
in  following  the  right  course  in  spite  of  that  opposition,  must  have,  not  habits 
alone,  but  along  with  strong  character  that  can  not  be  moved  from  the  course  he 
has  chosen  (he  must  have)  wisdom  to  find  the  right  course.  The  boy  may  have 
formed  the  habit  of  avoiding  saloons  until  the  act  of  refusing  to  enter  them  calls 
for  scarcely  any  effort  to  choose  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  obey  the  specific  commands, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "  Thou  shaltnot  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor," 
but  when  we  are  to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,"  we  must 
know  more  than  specific  acts.  The  Indian  yields  to  duty  as  he  understands  it 
even  in  the  savage  state. 

If  the  Indian  that  has  acquired  the  power  to  read  the  record  of  the  past,  and  has 
looked  for  the  race  experience  the  red  man  has  furnished  to  help  humanity,  com- 
pares it  with  what  he  has  received  from  the  white  race;  compares  the  wild, 
unproductive  country  of  his  forefathers  with  the  wealth  from  mines,  farms,  and 
factories  which  the  presence  of  the  white  man's  civilization  has  calledforth;  com- 
pares the  homes  of  plenty  with  the  rude  shelter  and  uncertain  living  of  his  people; 
compares  the  highest  value  that  the  most  favored  spot  could  attain  under  their 
rule  with  that  which  it  acquires  by  the  activity  of  the  civilization  that  he  is  striv- 
ing to  comprehend,  he  will  scarcely  claim  that  "this  wealth  of  the  nation  belongs  to 
him.  When  he  realizes  that  this  higher  life  is  within  his  grasp  he  will  be  grate- 
ful for  the  gift. 

When  he  reads  the  record  of  the  present  and  sees  the  drunkenness  and  other 
vices  and  the  consequent  degradation  in  those  uncivilized  tribes  of  his  race  that 
have  been  cursed  with  money  to  spend  as  they  pleased,  he  will  understand  better 
the  meaning  of  the  command,  "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them." 

This  is  work  for  the  schoolroom.  Gambling  is  a  vice  that  accompanies  degra- 
dation. The  intelligent  man  that  can  apply  the  law  of  conduct  toward  others 
will  not  attempt  to  win  the  goods  of  his  neighbor  unless  he  knowingly  consents  to 
do  wrong. 

But  when  evil  tendencies  are  to  be  corrected  we  have  need  of  additional  influ- 
ences. The  inherited  tendencies  of  the  race  lead  toward  the  practice  of  deception 
and  falsehood.  It  was  cunning  that  gave  the  Indian  the  advantage  over  his 
enemy,  deception  that  aided  him  in  securing  the  wild  animals  as  food.  To  coun- 
teract these  tendencies  needs  more  than  a  command.  The  law  of  self-preservation 
will  tend  to  overrule  devotion  to  duty  unless  the  latter  can  be  made  the  stronger 
incentive. 

Telling  the  truth  should  be  a  safeguard  against  trouble— a  means  of  escape,  not 
of  exposure  to  penalties  from  which  there  is  an  escape  by  lying.  There  are  pen- 
alties, plenty  of  them,  from  which  we  can  not  escape.  Only  the  silliest  of  mortals 
would  punish  the  stove  for  burning  her  child,  even  in  play.  The  lesson  is  too  val- 
uable to  be  so  lost.  Concealment-never  aids  in  escaping  the  natural  punishment  for 
violated  law  in  the  physical  world.  The  moral  law  must  have  its  natural  penal- 
ties as  well.  The  story  of  the  boy  that  cried  "Wolf "is  an  illustration.  The 
lesson  is  effective  not  so  much  on  the  boy  that  hears  the  story  as  on  the  boy  that 
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cries  ' '  Wolf."  That  boy  is  doubly  armed  against  temptation  that  knows  his  duty 
and  has  learned  that  he  can  not  escape  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

This  is  helped  by  the  home  influence,  not  that  of  one  isolated  employee  upon 
whom  the  others  shove  off  all  responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  pupils 
and  criticize  the  methods  of  the  others,  but  with  equal  responsibility  the  work  of 
every  one  whose  presence  in  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  needful. 

In  character  building  it  is  very  important  that  our  pupils  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  many  strange  things  required  of  them.  When  we  find  our  pupil  par- 
tial to  short  hair  and  fine  clothes  because  it  denotes  to  him  the  first  essential  to 
becoming  a  white  man;  when  we  find  him  using  this  means  of  classing  himself 
with  whites  because  the  Indian  is  looked  upon  with  contempt;  when  we  find  him 
devoting  the  last  dollar  that  he  can  obtain  to  procure  for  himself  the  outward  evi- 
dences of  ease  and  comfort  seen  among  white  people,  without  having  the  remotest 
idea  of  how  he  will  maintain  this  outward  show,  we  realize  that  he  has  not  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface  of  what  he  has  seen.  The  civilization  that  he  is  taking 
on  is  whitewash,  which  the  first  shower  of  reservation  jeers  will  wash  completely 
away.  We  make  of  him  a  spendthrift  instead  of  curing  him  of  extravagance. 
We  weaken  his  power  to  contend  with  poverty;  unfit  him  for  life  on  the  reserva- 
tion, where  his  success  in  securing  the  comforts  of  life,  the  respect  of  the  tribe,  the 
influence  he  needs  to  exert  all  depend  upon  his  power  to  accomplish  results  with 
limited  means. 

The  young  man  that  takes  love  of  study  and  determination  to  do  right  to  that 
training  school  where  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  hypocrisy  but  filled 
with  inspiration,  leaving  no  room  for  any  but  incentives  to  right  activity,  will 
find  himself  powerfully  attracted  toward  the  new  life.  Besides  the  opportunities 
for  increasing  his  power  to  accomplish  purposes,  this  life  brings  him  far  greater 
happiness  than  he  could  have  found  had  he  been  left  in  the  tepee.  That  means 
that  he  begins  to  have  some  aim  in  life,  which  would  never  have  been  revealed  to 
him  had  he  remained  in  the  old  life. 

Commands  not  to  do  tend  to  check  activity,  while  obedience  of  positive  ones 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  energy.  As  even  in  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
child  there  is  an  end  to  be  reached,  so  men  are  truly  industrious,  not  in  obedience 
to  command,  but  in  accomplishing  purposes.  Even  in  the  dramatization  of  the 
occupations  of  men  and  women,  in  time  imitation  is  carried  to  the  purpose  of 
the  activity.  The  little  girl  makes  the  butter  to  taste  it  and  to  spread  the  bread 
for  her  friend  to  eat.  In  the  mowers'  song  the  grass  is  cut  and  rolled  into  win- 
rows,  because  "Bonnie  Bessie  must  have  hay." 

The  play  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  the  child  real  work,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  dramatized  occupation  ceases  to  be  real.  The  boy  ceases  to  ' '  play  horse  " 
when  he  guides  with  his  own  hand  the  living  animal.  The  interest  has  only 
changed,  however,  to  the  real  activities  of  life,  as  it  was  intended.  The  same 
interest  is  shown  in  taking  part  in  the  real  affairs  of  daily  life  as  was  shown  in 
the  dramatized  form  of  it.  The  boy  can  drive  the  horses  to  the  field  for  a  load  of 
hay  with  as  much  eagerness  as  he  played  at  it  when  the  play  was  real.  He  can 
show  his  goods  and  try  to  suit  his  customer  in  the  real  store  as  well  as  in  the 
imaginary  one.  Since  the  child  is  really  industrious  in  the  kindergarten,  we  have 
to  keep  him  so  by  judicious  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  this  are  not  wanting  in  the  various  occupations  of  the  little  community 
in  the  school— the  industrial  side  of  it. 

The  child  that  asks  to  be  permitted  to  feed  the  domestic  animal  in  which  he  is 
taking  an  especial  interest  does  not  do  so  from  an  overpowering  desire  to  take 
exercise  by  carrying  the  animal's  food.  Jf  we  look  for  the  cause  of  dislike  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  sometimes  shown  by  boys  and  girls,  we  shall  frequently  find 
that  cause  to  be  the  fact  that  they  were  supposed  to  find  no  other  enjoyment  in 
the  work  assigned  than  the  mere  exercise  of  their  muscles.  Curiosity  to  see  the 
animal  eat  may  have  formed  part  of  the  motive,  but  that  curiosity  satisfied,  there 
is  still  sympathy  with  the  living  animal,  desire  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  which  grows 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  animal's  needs  grows,  until  the  child  feels  the  obligation 
to  do  this  act,  a  feeling  thataidshimin  forming  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  animal 
intrusted  to  him.  If  we  add  to  this  the  return  which  the  domestic  animal  always 
makes  for  care  bestowed  upon  it— the  hen  with  its  eggs,  the  cow  with  its  milk,  the 
horse  with  its  strength  to  carry  us  and  our  burdens— we  have  incentives  to  industry. 

The  secret  of  so  much  of  the  antipathy  to  work  among  the  men  of  the  tribes  is 
pride.  The  warrior  served  the  tribe.  There  was  no  lack  of  activity  in  war  and 
the  chase.  But  the  menial  work  for  the  family  was  put  upon  his  wife.  He  loses 
dignity  when  he  does  this  menial  labor. 

The  trade  that  calls  for  the  acquirement  of  technical  skill  has  a  peculiar  charm 
for  the  Indian.    Inherited  tendencies  to  patience  and  perseverance  in  this  are  not 
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lacking.  The  Indian  woman  has  decked  her  warrior  in  trappings  made  gorgeous 
with  cunningly  woven  beads  and  feathers  from  the  earliest  date  of  which  we 
have  authentic  history.  As  a  counteracting  influence  against  loss  of  dignity  the 
school  interests  its  pupils  in  the  trades— arts  that  require  skill.  No  one  takes  more 
pride  in  the  exhibition  of  this  skill  than  the  boys  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
tailor,  or  shoe  shop.  But  after  that  skill  is  acquired  there  must  be  an  incentive  to 
use  it  in  following  the  occupation.  If  the  purpose  is  merely  to  obtain  a  living,  the 
fewer  the  Indian's  wants  the  less  he  will  have  to  do.  He  will  remain  an  Indian. 
There  are  people  on  the  reservations  who  have  trades,  but  no  desire  to  follow  them. 
If.  however,  the  calling  attracts  the  young  man  because  he  sees  in  it  a  field  for 
usefulness,  because  he  can  do  something  for  humanity,  if  he  has  an  ideal  to  be 
reached  that  can  only  be  reached  through  the  pursuit  of  the  chosen  calling,  the 
needful  incentive  is  there.  The  young  man  who  feels  that  there  is  a  field  for  higher 
attainment  in  the  trade  that  attracts  him  not  only  bends  his  energies  to  the  mas- 
tery of  it,  but  carries  it  on  beyond  to  the  attainment  of  his  ideal,  and  as  his  ideal 
rises  with  his  own  expansion,  there  is  ever  an  incentive  to  higher  aims. 

True  labor  is  more  than  the  mere  muscular  exertion  needful  to  secure  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  is  an  expressive  act.  How  does  the  carpenter  express  his  thought 
when  he  drives  nails  and  saws  boards?  With  nails  and  boards  he  builds  a  dwell- 
ing, That  dwelling  the  carpenter  plans  with  care  for  the  neighbor  who  needs  it. 
There  is  combined  in  it  beauty  and  special  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  one  for 
whom  it  is  built.  This  owner  has  selected  for  the  builder  the  carpenter  with 
brains  to  provide  him  with  the  needful  rooms  in  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment, planned  the  most  tastefully,  and  for  the  least  outlay  of  money.  Does  this 
require  thought?  Every  building  is  the  expression  of  thought,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  apprentice  is  not  yet 
an  architect,  but  the  field  for  exercise  of  intellectual  power  is  open  to  him. 

In  the  thousands  of  factories  of  our  country  we  can  find  here  and  there  a  young 
man  that  seems  to  understand  the  entire  mechanism  of  -the  machine  he  tends,  so 
that  he  can  point  out  its  defects  and  excellencies.  In  the  same  factory  are  men 
that  never  seem  to  get  beyond  the  mechanism  of  their  muscles'  supply  in  feeding 
the  raw  material  which  the  machine  manufactures.  The  other,  by  a  single  sug- 
gested improvement,  increases  the  value  of  his  machine  many  fold.  This  man 
takes  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his  thought  through  these  machines. 

These  men  that  put  thought  in  their  work  were  not  born  masters;  nor  would 
inherited  tendencies  have  helped  them  had  they  lain  dormant.  The  development 
of  this  power  is  not  accomplished  through  the  industrial  work  alone.  The  laws 
that  express  the  mode  of  action  of  nature's  forces  are  proper  subjects  for  the 
schoolroom.  The  sense  of  power  in  guiding  and  controlling  these,  a  feeling  that 
is  almost  a  necessary  condition  of  pleasure  in  their  study,  comes  from  the  actual 
laboratory  work  where  the  boy  makes  the  apparatus  which  he  uses  in  his  investi- 
gations, where  he  records  his  observations  and  draws  his  conclusions  from  the 
data  that  he  knows  the  accuracy  of.  But  the  power  to  apply  knowledge  comes 
from  the  real  demand  that  calls  for  its  exercise.  The  fullness  of  its  power  is 
realized  when  the  exercise  of  it  was  called  forth  by  real  necessity. 

As  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  honorable  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools,  there  must  be  unity  of  purpose  in  the  industrial  and 
academic  branches  of  the  school.  Thus  the  habit  of  industry  grows  out  of  incen- 
tives to  activity.  So  right  conduct  grows  out  of  incentives  to  use  power  for 
generous  purposes. 

This  union  of  the  mental  and  physical  activity  is  more  applicable  to  agriculture 
than  to  other  occupations.  Of  all  industries  this  is  the  one  typically  adapted  to 
developing  interest  in  work,  respect  for  labor,  desire  for  mastery  of  environment, 
devotion  to  duty,  reverence  for  the  Creator,  whose  thought  can  be  felt. 

It  deals  with  that  which  attracts  the  child's  interest  more  strongly  than  any 
other.  It  deals  with  life.  From  the  first  time  that  puss  was  brought  into  the 
schoolroom  by  some  enthusiastic  child  admirer,  to  display  some  wonder  of  her 
structure  or  some  proof  of  her  intelligence,  to  the  last  excursion  made  to  the  haunts 
of  beast,  bird,  or  insect,  the  things  that  have  life  invite  a  share  of  attention  from 
the  schoolroom.  From  the  first  leaf  or  flower  to  the  last  preserved  specimen  of  a 
rare  plant  the  school  deals  with  the  basis  of  agriculture.  Before  he  has  been  in 
school  a  week  the  child  has  learned  a  score  of  facts  about  the  horses,  cows,  calves, 
colts,  and  pigs.    The  care  of  them  are  for  him  subjects  of  the  keenest  interest. 

This  interest  in  what  he  sees  them  do— this  observation  of  their  habits  that 
acquaints  him  with  their  needs  and  makes  of  him  the  careful  husbandman— does 
more  than  this.  It  furnishes  him  with  the  basis  for  comprehending  the  nice 
adaptations  of  parts  to  the  purposes  they  serve.  It  furnishes  him  with  the  basis 
for  comparison  of  these  with  the  undomesticated  animals  of  the  same  species  to 
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observe  the  changes  wrought  by  domestication.  It  is  the  start  from  which  he 
may  understand  how,  in  structure  or  modification  of  it,  each  animal  is  adapted 
to  its  home  and  mode  of  life.  Finally  it  enables  the  pupil  to  enjoy  his  excursions 
to  distant  countries  where  animals  of  very  different  form  and  habits  are  adapted 
to  their  very  different  surroundings.  It  helps  the  pupil  to  rise  to  the  contem- 
plation of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  the  creation.  „   ,,  , 

Every  part  of  the  plant  studied  in  the  school  has  led  to  the  study  of  other  parts 
and  the  life  force  that  directs  their  growth  and  movements.  Each  movement 
observed  is  found  to  be  directed  toward  some  definite  end.  As  rapidly  as  the  influ- 
ences of  light,  heat,  air,  moisture,  and  food  make  themselves  known  through 
observation  directed  from  the  school  and  carried  on  in  the  different  parts  ot  the 
farm,  that  knowledge  awakens  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  controlling  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Then  follows  the  purpose  to  control,  and  the  study  ot  agri- 
culture begins.  ,  i    „         .....  .    .,     ,  , 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  harmonious  development  of  the  child  m  its  play  that 
"  he  should  use  each  acquirement  in  knowledge  or  skill  m  the  accomplishment  ot 
the  purpose  which  the  new  knowledge  aroused  in  his  mind,"  so  in  this  wider  held 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  to  control  plant  growth  results  in  a  sense  ot 
power  that  stimulates  to  continued  activity  in  acquiring  more  As  has  already 
been  stated,  the  material  reward  in  time  of  fruitage  and  the  spiritual  one  of  grow- 
ing conscious  power  to  attain  the  ideal  that  grows  continually  higher  are  the 
incentives 

It  is  the  organic  connection  of  each  part  of  the  life  in  the  school  with  the  other 
parts  that  enables  it  to  establish  strong  moral  character,  to  give  sense  of  power 
where  the  race  feels  weak,  that  reveals  and  inspires  to  attain  high  ideals,  and  fixes 
in  him  habits  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  to  which  he  is  susceptible 

In  spite  of  good  purposes,  determination  to  carry  them  out,  and  good  habits, 
there  is  one  disadvantage  which  the  Indian  labors  under  which  is  worth  especial 
mention.  That  is,  his  seeming  lack  of  power  to  appreciate  the  value  of  time, 
money  or  material— his  extravagance.  The  fact  that  m  the  Indian  school  the 
food,  the  clothing,  the  books,  and  the  instruction  are  practically  a  free  gift  to  the 
pupils  does  not  help  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  and 
through  these  the  value  of  every  material  good. 

Success  in  every  station  in  life  depends  very  much  on  our  power  to  use  economi- 
cally the  means  at  our  command. 

The  Indian  often  fails,  while  using  his  best  endeavors;  through  this  weakness. 
He  seems  to  fear  that  he  will  die  before  he  can  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labor;  so, 
to  avoid  such  a  calamity,  he  tries  to  enjoy  it  before  he  has  put  forth  the  labor  that 
is  to  bring  him  this  fruit.  .  .,■■>.*     •*    ,u  .  , 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  general  the  oldest  boy  or  girl  of  a  family  that  has 
acquired  property  by  industry  and  economy  is  very  much  superior  in  ability  to 
secure  desired  ends  with  limited  means  than  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  family. 
The  same  habits  of  economy  have  prevailed  throughout,  and  yet  the  two  have  been 
differently  trained,  as  is  shown  by  the  different  results.  This  difference  m  results 
is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  child  has  shared  the  purposes  of  the  parents 
in  their  self-imposed  or  necessary  privations;  the  other  has  not.  The  oldest  one 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  parents  in  their  plans  and  hence  helped  to  carry  them 
out.  The  oldest  child  shared  in  the  pleasure  of  success.  To  attain  it,  he  exer- 
cised his  j  udgment  in  estimating  exactly  the  amount  of  material  needed  to  attain 
his  purpose,  that  there  might  be  no  waste.  He  discriminated  with  the  utmost  nicety 
possible  in  selecting  suitable  material  for  that  purpose,  whether  crop  to  be  raised 
or  article  to  be  made.    Commands  can  never  produce  the  motive  to  such  effort. 

Habits  of  economy  grow  out  of  repeated  acts  in  which  there  is  a  determination 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  limited  material  or  time.  The  fields  for 
the  practice  of  this  are  not  lacking.  Materials  are  used  m  every  department. 
Their  value  is  measured  by  the  value  of  what  we  produce  with  them.  By  one 
pupil  the  piece  of  colored  chalk  is  worthless  when  it  can  no  longer  be  guided  by 
the  fingers.  To  another  pupil  that  piece  accomplishes  the  result  he  desires  to 
reach  in  the  form  of  colored  powder. 

All  of  these  lessons  on  value  of  material  that  come  from  without,  that  are 
mere  precepts  which  the  child  must  struggle  hard  to  interpret,  are  entirely  lost. 
If  thev  are  the  result  of  self -instruction  they  are  learned. 

The"schoolroom  training  for  automatism  and  habit  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
expression— economy  of  effort.  But  it  is  secured  through  self-activity.  It  is  not 
the  boy  that  has  acquired  some  measure  of  self-control,  the  power  to  direct  each 
act  of  mind  or  hand  toward  the  end  sought  according  to  a  clearly  outlined  plan, 
that  is  wasteful.  He  will  not  spoil  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  to  make  a  drawing. 
His  time  and  energy  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted. 
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If  the  precepts  taught  in  the  school  are  to  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indian 
and  be  a  guide  to  him,  he  must  see  in  those  who  direct  him  the  evidence  that  the 
motives  which  are  supposed  to  inspire  their  lives  do  so  inspire  them— that  rules  of 
conduct  are  made  not  for  the  convenience  of  employees  who  do  not  observe  them, 
but  because  they  are  right  and  the  example  of  all  proves  it.  If  personal  conven- 
ience is  willingly  sacrificed  when  opportunities  present  themselves  to  teach  some 
important  truth,  the  importance  of  that  truth  is  thereby  made  manifest.  The 
influence  resulting  from  seeing  a  precept  proven  to  be  false  by  the  example  of  him 
who  utters  it  would  do  comparatively  little  harm  if  it  stopped  with  what  it  had 
destroyed,  but  it  does  not.  It  shatters  the  foundations  upon  which  we  build 
character.  Temperance  can,  then,  be  pretended  and  drunkenness  practiced,  pietv 
pretended  and  hypocrisy  practiced,  until  the  center  from  which  it  was  expected 
there  would  go  forth  an  uplifting  influence  becomes  a  center  of  soul-destroying 
influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  consistency  is  found  in  him  in  whom  the  Indian  sees 
exemplified  as  far  as  intelligence  permits  the  higher  life  he  seeks,  it  strengthens  on 
every  side  his  gropings  after  truth,  his  struggles  to  rise. 


EDUCATION  FOR  TRUE  WOMANHOOD  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 1 

By  Supt.  Mollie  V.  Gaither,  Umatilla.  Oreg. 

To  educate  rightly  is  no  simple  and  easy  process,  but  a  complex  and  extremely 
difficult  one.  The  teacher  should  be  reverent  to  the  child,  realizing  that  he  has  a 
God-given  individuality  of  character  and  a  destined  special  work.  She  should 
feel  the  sacredness  of  that  gift,  inherent  in  the  child,  endeavor  to  ascertain  in 
what  it  consists,  and  remembering  that  he  is  not  mere  clay  in  her  hands  to  mold 
and  shape  after  a  pattern,  but  a  seed  of  divine  life,  given  to  be  nurtured  and 
tended.  She  should  be  prepared  for  considerable  mental  exertion  on  her  own  part, 
strengthening  her  own  qualities  of  ingenuity,  patience,  and  self-control,  thus  fit- 
ting herself  to  train  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  a  race,  that  as  leaven  they 
may  permeate  and  elevate  the  standard  of  the  homes  in  which  they  are  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days. 

It  has  been  said,  "Educate  a  man,  you  educate  an  individual;  educate  a  woman, 
you  educate  a  race."  The  education  of  an  Indian  girl,  taken  as  she  is  from  sur- 
roundings and  influences  entirely  different  from  those  of  her  white  sisters,  must 
be  cause  for  deep  study  on  the  part  of  the  conscientious  instructor.  To  teach  her 
to  read  and  write  with  some  degree  of  proficiency  is  a  task  involving  in  reality  no 
more  labor  than  to  bring  her  white  competitor  to  the  same  state  of  perfection,  for 
the  Indian  girl  is  preeminently  patient,  imitative,  and  observing;  hence  when  she 
comes  to  us  to  be  taught  she  performs  the  duty  of  learning  in  a  steady,  conscien- 
tious manner,  which  insures  success  at  as  early  a  period  as  our  white  children  can 
hope  for  success  in  the  same  lines.  The  question,  then,  to  be  considered  does  not 
involve  the  practicability  or  necessity  for  teaching  her  to  read  and  write,  for  that 
question  may  be  laid  aside  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Our  reservation  schools  are  designed  merely  as  training  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  our  young  Indian  into  the  foundation  secrets,  as  it  were,  of  our  civ- 
ilization, upon  which  foundation  she  will  build  whatever  structure  she  is  best 
fitted  or  inclined  to  construct.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  what  is 
the  best  foundation  to  lay  and  how  shall  we  lay  it? 

The  stones  in  this  foundation  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  we  would  use  in 
forming  the  basis  of  any  character.  The  Indian  girl  comes  to  us  from  a  home 
where  the  mother  is  the  drudge  and  beast  of  burden,  and  if  the  daughter  thinks 
at  all  on  the  subject  she  knows  that  this  is  the  part  expected  of  her  in  the  life 
which  lies  before  her;  hence  the  most  readily  accepted  training  in  our  Indian 
schools  is  that  which  in  their  province  of  nursery  for  true  womanhood  teaches  the 
young  girl  not  only  to  knit  and  to  sew,  to  bake  and  to  mend,  to  wash  and  to  scrub, 
to  care  for  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  sick,  but  also  gives  her  the  strength  of 
character  to  become  an  independent,  self-reliant  woman,  capable  of  assuming  any 
burden  that  life  in  its  manifold  chances  and  changes  may  lay  upon  her. 

A  great  defect  in  our  system  of  training  has  been  stated  to  be  "  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  vague  work  without  definite  aim  or  end."  First  of  all,  it  should  be 
our  well-defined  aim  to  appreciate  clearly  and  distinctly  that  what  we  accomplish 
in  school  ' '  has  an  influence  upon  wider  spheres  of  life;"  upon,  it  may  be,  the  Indian 
life  at  large,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  recognize  in  our  Indian  girl  "  not  a  savage, 
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with  all  the  contumely  which  that  term  implies,"  but  a  very  human  embryo 
woman,  "gifted  with  all  the  essentials  of  humanity,"  "almost  ideally  reverent," 
and  "  devoted  often  to  that  which  she  sees  to  be  her  duty." 

Respecting,  therefore,  our  Indian  girl  for  what  is  already  hers,  we  will  seek  to 
insure  her  own  self-respect  by  endeavoring  to  ingraft  principle  upon  this  good 
native  stock;  for  she  who  is  guided  by  principle  has  a  safe  guide,  enabling  her 
to  despise  and  avoid  that  which  is  low  and  degrading.  A  little  girl  of  7, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  Umatilla  Indians,  has  been  at  our  school  for 
tne  past  two  years.  Her  drunken  father,  loving  her,  as  Indian  fathers  love  their 
children,  comes  frequently  to  see  her.  She  goes  to  him  readily  and  lovingly,  nes- 
tles by  him  and  talks  with  him,  but  as  she  talks  is  often  seen  to  be  weeping.  These 
tears  have  been  a  mystery  to  us;  but  on  the  approach  of  vacation  recently  she 
said  to  us,  "I  don't  want  to  go  home;  I  want  to  stay  at  the  school  all  the  time;  my 
father  is  always  drunk. "  May  it  not  be  that  the  temperance  lessons  instilled  into 
her  little  heart  in  school,  producing  this  abhorrence  of  the  sin— not  the  sinner— may 
follow  her  through  life,  andhelp  to  mold  the  characters  of  another  generation? 

"Civilized  methods  of  living,"  to  those  born  outside  of  its  limits,  are,  of  course, 
"a  perplexing  mystery;''  hence  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  child  into  school  at 
an  early  age— the  earlier  the  better— for  then  to  her,  as  to  any  other  similarly  sit- 
uated human  being,  removed  early  from  unfavorable  surroundings  and  encircled 
with  friendly,  civilizing  influences,  they  should  become  as  simple  and  as  essential 
as  vital  breathing  itself;  and  for  this  reason  the  part  performed  by  the  matron  in 
our  schools  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible.  She  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  child  at  school  as  the  mother  does  at  home,  and  only  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  with  strong  motherly  instincts,  can  properly  and  fully  fill  this  posi- 
tion. She  should  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  child  than  any  other  one  of 
our  corps;  to  her  the  little  ones,  at  the  most  impressive  and  formative  period  of 
their  lives,  run  with  their  simple  pleasures  and  petty  trials,  in  sickness  and  in 
health.  The  young  maiden,  too,  should  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing  and 
loving  counsel  when  she  pours  her  joys  or  sorrows,  real  or  imaginary,  into  the  ears 
of  the  kind  house  mother;  and  as  Dr.  Bernardo,  who  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
work  among  the  street  Arabs  of  London,  testifies,  "there  is  almost  no  case  where, 
if  there  be  an  environment  of  loving  care,  the  whole  character  of  the  child  may 
not  be  changed."  Infold  the  child  with  sympathetic,  personal  interest,  so  essen- 
tial to  successful  work  in  the  Indian  service;  increase  her  knowledge  of  and  stimu- 
late her  desire  for  all  proper  physical  comforts  and  refinements  not  too  far  above 
her  station,  and  teach  her  that  these  comforts  and  refinements  do  not  belong  pecul- 
iarly to  the  white  race,  but  that  she  has  only  to  claim  them  to  possess  them  her- 
self; inculcate  by  example,  even  more  than  by  precept,  that  "cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness;"  inspire  to  thrift,  awaken  ambition  in  true  aims  and  objects;  for 
father  and  brothers  and  for  the  husband  and  sons  it  is  right  for  her  to  look  forward 
to.  All  this  is  true  education  for  our  Indian  girl.  Train  her  in  all  good  habits, 
and  then  give  her  reasons  for  those  habits,  making  her  see  the  necessity  for  them. 

Our  schools  are  working  on  the  right  lines  when  the  Indian  girl  is  put  into  the 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  household  departments  of  our  schools  and  required  to 
perform  their  duties.  She  knows  little  of  these  in  her  own  home,  and  it  is  from 
the  school  that  we  must  send  forth  each  year  well-equipped  girls,  who,  while  gain- 
ing an  intellecual  education,  have  been  also  fitting  themselves  to  fulfill  the  active 
duties  of  a  well-ordered  home,  for  we  find  industrial  education  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  civilizing  the  Indian;  and  if  the  most  enlightened  state  of  civilization, 
as  has  been  asserted,  is  the  one  in  which  people  have  been  taught  to  do  as  well  as 
to  think,  then  we  should  endeavor  to  so  utilize  this  theory  as  to  educe  the  greatest 
practical  results  therefrom.  We  must,  however,  determine  the  relative  values  of 
knowledge,  and  in  training  our  Indian  girl  we  should  lay  most  stress  on  that  to 
which  she  is  best  adapted  and  which  will  be  of  most  service  to  her  in  the  sphere 
of  life  to  which  we  wish  to  introduce  her. 

It  is  absolutely  important  to  keep  before  her  high  aspirations.  As  set  forth  in 
some  resolutions  in  an  Indian  council  in  South  Dakota,  "the  home  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  land  on  which  it  is,"  and  "we  must  bring  into  those  homes 
higher  ideals  of  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and  sister."  It  surely  must  be  wrong 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  Indian  girl  for  an  "isolated,  selfish  existence,  from  which 
all  memories  of  home  and  mother  "  have  been  eliminated.  It  can  not  be  right  to 
cut  in  twain  the  God-given  ties  of  parent  and  child,  severing  all  claims  of  blood 
and  relationship.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Indian  maiden  leaves  school  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  what  confronts  her?  A  tepee, 
where  none  of  the  civilized  habits  we  have  instilled  can  be  maintained;  where  her 
relatives  and  companions  ridicule  her  dress,  manner,  and,  mayhap,  even  her  very 
thoughts,  and  whence,  in  a  few  days  perhaps,  she  goes  forth  the  property  of  some 
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lazy  male,  already  more  than  well  supplied  with  wives  No.  1,  2,  or  more,  and  then 
becomes  at  once  a  mere  slave  and  drudgi.  The  poor  girl,  forced  to  give  up  all  at 
once  the  pleasures  and  occupations  so  lately  acquired  and  delighted  in,  and  reduced 
to  hard  manual  labor,  unmitigated  toil,  and  discouragement,  without  physical 
comforts  or  intellectual  companionship,  must  inevitably  lose  heart  and  all  hope  of 
any  possible  elevation  of  herself  or  others. 

These  facts  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  for  instilling  and  enforcing  the  duty 
as  well  as  advantage  of  monogamy  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  child  marriage. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Indian  girl  fand  the  Indian  boy,  too)  should  be  edu- 
cated m  our  reservation  schools  with  thejexpectation  inculcated  and  encouraged 
of  attending  some  good  nonreservation  school.  At  such  school  she  will  be  trained 
in  higher  education,  both  mental  and  industrial,  will  come  in  contact  with  refine- 
ment, and  will  have  her  mental  horizon  enlarged  and  broadened  by  seeing  how 
others  of  her  own  race  have  acquired  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilization. 
There,  too,  she  will  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  employment  in  and  becoming 
a  member  of  some  good  white  family,  where  the  impressions  made  at  school  will 
be  confirmed  after  leaving  it,  giving  her  time  for  higher  development  (for  environ- 
ment, especially  in  youth,  counts  for  so  much) ,  and  rendering  her  able,  when  she 
returns  to  her  native  place,  to  cope  with  the  home  surroundings  and  to  influence 
her  untrained  relatives  and  friends  rather  than  to  be  influenced  by  them;  ready, 
in  fact,  to  lead  a  useful  and  honorable  life.  From  such  a  school,  also,  other  open- 
ings are  found  into  spheres  of  usefulness  for  our  girl;  such,  for  example,  as  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  profession  of  trained  nurse,  a  field  in  which  young  women 
will  find  noblest  opportunities,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  overcrowded,  and  for 
which  the  Indian's  native  qualities  well  adapt  her.  But  the  question  of  work 
enforced  by  necessity  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  all  development:  hence  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  lack  of  anxiety  among  our  reservation  Indians  for  future 
support— m  consequence  of  the  rations  issued  to  them  or  of  the  assured  income 
from  the  rental  of  their  lands— removes  the  greatest  incentive  to  successful 
endeavor. 

We  should  not  bid  our  Indian  maiden  forget  her  own  language,  her  mother 
tongue,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  dictum  of  the  great  Goethe,  that  ''for  every  new 
language  we  gain  we  are  so  many  more  times  a  man,"  teach  her  to  add  English  to 
her  acquirements  as  an  additional  implement  of  usefulness  and  as  a  means  of 
raising  her  standard  of  life. 

_  Above  all,  our  Indian  girl  must  be  Christianized,  as  well  as  civilized.  She  has  a 
right  to  our  religion.  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  for  eleven  years  and  my 
experience  has  convinced  me  it  is  wasted  labor  to  undertake  to  civilize  without 
also  Christianizing  our  Indian  boy  or  girl.  Then  when  we  send  our  Christian  Indian 
home  we  have  sent  a  missionary  best  fitted  to  convert  those  whom  she  loves,  and 
to  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  Savior  the  "old  folks  at  home,*  whom  we  might  find  it 
impossible  j;o  reach  or  convince. 

A  touching  incident  illustrative  of  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  during 
my  sojourn  and  work  among  the  Sioux.  A  12-year  old  girl,  who  lived  with  her 
grandmother,  was  a  constant  attendant  at  our  school  and  Sunday  school.  She 
would  often  complain  that  her  grandmother  would  not  wear  the  white  woman's 
dress  and  go  to  church,  but  would  attend  the  Indian  dances.  She  said  she  often 
tried  to  induce  her  grandmother  to  go  to  church  with  her,  but  without  avail.  At 
last  pne  day  I  saw  the  child  making  a  dress,  which  she  shyly  showed  me,  saying 
"It  is  for  my  grandmother,"  and  one  evening  she  came  to  my  room  and  told  me 
in  her  reticent  Indian  way  that  her  grandmother  was  to  be  baptized.  When  a 
Sunday  or  two  after  that  the  bishop  visited  the  church  for  confirmation,  at  the 
chancel  rail  the  touching  sight  was  presented  of  ten  or  eleven  Indian  girls  of 
about  12  years  of  age,  including  our  little  missionary,  and  behind  them  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  among  whom  was  this  old  grandmother,  dressed  in  the  "  white 
woman's  dress,"  made  by  her  little  granddaughter— a  living  witness  to  the  loving 
mission  of  this  little  child. 


THE  RESERVATION  SCHOOL  AND  THE  INDIAN  HOME.' 

By  Sup't  Viola  Cook,  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. 

Given  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization,  we  turn  naturally  to  the  conditions 
involved  and  the  means  with  which  we  are  to  work. 

Turning  to  the  reservation  we  find  conditions  so  discouraging,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  right  living  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  what  we  so  frequently 
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hear,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  am  thing  in  civilization  there.  But  when  we 
investigate  more  closely  the  attempts  made  and  results  achieved,  we  can  not  but 
concede  in  all  fairness,  that  very  much  can  be  done.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
as  we  elevate  home  life  we  elevate  the  nation,  it  follows  that  if  we  elevate  any 
people  we  must  elevate  their  homes.  Then  becomes  apparent  the  need  of  reser- 
vation work,  for  work  to  be  effective  must  be  done  among  the  masses.  Here 
and  there  an  individual,  brought  to  the  highest  of  which  he  is  capable,  even  though 
he  keep  that  plane  when  reached,  leaves  the  main  difficulty  with  us  still.  We  con- 
cede this  to  be  the  degredation  and  ignorance  of  the  adult  Indian,  who,  isolated  on 
a  reservation,  has  m  many  instances  little  chance,  and  less  disposition,  to  avail 
himself  of  anything  that  tends  to  better  his  condition.  But  we  can  not  ignore  his 
existence.  _  We  may  not  expect  him  to  become  very  active  in  furthering  the  work 
that  occupies  our  time  and  thoughts.  But  if  we  gain  his  cooperation  to  the  extent 
ot  ceasing  opposition  to  our  efforts,  we  will  have  gained  an'important  factor  of 
success. 

It  becomes  a  necessity  then,  to  give  this  serious  consideration,  and  to  recognize  the 
tact  that  any  plan  of  civilization  that  does  not  include  the  older  Indian,  will  only 
partially  settle  a  small  part  of  this  vexed  question.  We  may  plan  as  we  will  for 
the  younger  generation,  but  we  are  leaving  out  an  important  source  of  help  when 
we  leave  out  their  elders. 

True,  results  come  slowly,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  opposing 
i orces  we  have  to  meet,  the  great  amount  to  be  done,  and  the  means  so  far  used  to 
do  it,  7^  is  not  surprising  that  results  seem  to  come  so  slowly.    But  in  every  case 
undoubted  improvement  has  followed  systematic  reservation  work;  hence  it  has 
passed  from  the  experimental  stage  into  that  of  deliberate  method. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  in  a  gathering  like  this  to  emphasize  this  fact  that 
reservation  work  can  be  successful,  or  that  any  other  view  would  be  taken,  since 
most  of  us  know  from  practical  experience  what  can  be  and  what  has  been  done 
But  when  we  know  from  experience  also,  the  difficulty  in  getting  improvements 
which  are  often  the  simplest  necessities  for  our  work,  it  would  seem  that  some  one' 
somewhere,  outside  of  our  school  association,  yet  needs  to  be  convinced 

Now,  granting  that  work  among  the  older  Indians  is  feasible,  the  question 
becomes  simply  one  of  ways  and  means,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these  is 
found  m  the  reservation  school.  Not  that  this  is  the  onlv  means  or  the  only  school 
or  that  the  work  done  m  other  ways  is  not  understood  and  appreciated.  But  the 
tact  remains  that  the  reservation  school  can  and  must  do  a  large  share  of  the 
W™  S?  urSently  required,  if  the  homes  are  to  be  effectively  reached. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  reservation  schools,  boarding,  and  day  schools,  the  day 
school  is  of  course,  m  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  home  and  influences  it 
more,  while  the  boarding  school  gives  to  the  child  the  advantage  of  more  continu- 
ous separation  from  home,  thus  hastening  his  progress  in  English  speaking  and 
giving  him  a  wider  outlook  in  general,  other  things  being  equal.  Each  has  its 
advantages  and  advocates  the  choice  of  either,  depending  much  upon  the  location 
ot  homes  amount  of  civilization,  etc.,  of  the  people,  the  main  thing  being  to  have 
the  right  one  m  the  right  place.  Each  resembles  the  other  in  that  it  leads  to  a 
higher  school  and  prepares  the  way  for  better  things.  But  having  established  say 
a  reservation  boarding  school, we  immediately  look  for  results,  and  failing  to  keep 
m  mind  the  proportion  of  things  are  often  disappointed.  But  until  we  give  these 
people  something  that  they  can  grasp,  that  can  become  a  part  of  their  daily  life 
we  do  not  bring  civilization.  Though  they  may  be  in  so-called  contact  with  it  for 
ye-?l\Sn  t  statement  is  often  made  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  doing  anvthino- 
before  n      *  SUch  is  the  case'  yet  they  remain  ignorant  and  degraded  as 

m  In  all  such  cases  there  has  been  no  influence  strong  enough  to  make  an  impres- 
sion or  there  has  been  no  connecting  link.  Civilization  must  touch  them  at  some 
point  of  vital  interest  if  it  is  to  produce  any  effect.  We  are  not  usually  inspired 
to  higher  things  by  people  who  are  indifferent  to  us,  neither  are  our  Indian  brethren. 

lnrough  the  influence  of  the  reservation  school  the  parents  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  those  who  are  or  should  be  genuinely  interested  in  them.  The 
tact  that  their  children  are  in  the  school  gives  them,  of  course,  a  personal  interest. 
±hey  will  watch  keenly  the  course  pursued,  and  are  quick  to  blame,  as  are  most 
ignorant  parents  some  of  them  evidently  considering  it  their  mission  in  life  to 
find  fault  and  make  much  of  the  most  trivial  causes  of  complaint,  and  living  up 
to  their  convictions  of  duty  with  the  greatest  faithfulness. 

Just  here  they  can  be  taught  their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  should 
be  quietly  but  firmly  required  to  accede  to  reasonable  requests. 

Ihey  must  be  taught  that  school  life  is  not  to  be  taken  up  one  day  or  one  week 
by  their  children  and  laid  down  the  next  if  they  choose  to  have  it  so,  but  that 
they  are  responsible  for  their  attendance  at  school,  and  this  should  be  enforced,  if 
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necessary.  This  can  in  a  great  measure  be  done  if  the  school  is  at  the  center  of  a 
vigorous'  agency  administration,  instead  of  the  circumference,  for  the  most  effi- 
cient school  force  is  shorn  of  half  its  usefulness  unless  heartily  indorsed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  '-powers  that  be"  next  higher.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  unity  of  effort, 
vigorous  and  well  directed,  is  essential  to  success,  and  in  proportion  as  it  prevails 
will  success  be  attained. 

The  well-equipped,  properly  conducted  reservation  school  tends  to  show  the 
value  of  home  opportunities,  which  are  too  often  overlooked.  Why  is  it  not  a 
worthy  ambition  for  a  boy  who  has  an  allotment  of  land  that  a  Western  pioneer 
woukienvy  to  look  forward  to  making  his  livelihood  frbm  that  land,  to  turning  it 
into  a  farm,  such  as  he  may  often  see  just  across  the  border  of  his  reservation?  He 
may  learn  to  do  this  at  the  school  if  it  has  its  proper  attachment  of  farm,  garden, 
stock,  etc,  Far  better  teach  him  this  by  every  available  means,  unless  you  are 
sure  he  is  unfitted  for  it.  than  to  have  him  attain  just  enough  of  a  -'higher  edu- 
cation "  to  make  him  see  nothing  desirable  ahead  of  him  but  a  so-called  higher 
calling  which,  not  being  fitted  to  attain  to  in  a  white  community,  he  must  find, 
perforce,  in  Government  work  if  he  finds  it  at  all.  There  is  no  need  of  enlarging 
on  this  most  sad  and  unpleasant  phase  of  the  work,  but  we  do  so  need  to  impress 
this  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  by  precept  and  example,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
importance  of  proper  preparation  for  work. 

This  making  the  most  of  home  opportunities  becomes,  too,  a  more  apparent 
necessity  when  we  consider  the  great  proportion,  of  students  who  for  various  rea- 
sons return  to  their  reservations.  Whether  it  is  be'st  for  them  to  do  so  is  not  the 
point.    The  fact  remains  that  they  come  too  often  to  the  conditions  they  left. 

But  if,  during  their  absence,  the  reservation  school  has  been  at  its  best,  there  is 
a  far  more  hopeful  outlook  for  them,  and  not  the  wide  difference  between  school 
life  and  home  life  that  too  often  has  proved  their  overthrow.  They  find  at  least 
in  their  homes  a  willingness  to  accept  the  new  way,  and  do  not  meet  with  scorn 
and  opposition  to  every  attempt  they  make  to  practice  their  acquired  knowledge, 
if  they  use  tact  and  judgment  in  such  attempts  and  are  genuinely  determined  to 
succeed.  More  than  that,  the  school  can  and  should  be  a  helpful  friend  to  them 
so  far  as  encouragement  and  advice  can  aid.  It  is  so  much  sometimes  to  know, 
when  we  are  struggling  hard,  that  someone  is  interested  in  us  and  someone  will 
be  keenly  disappointed  if  we  fail,  that  it  inspires  us  with  the  courage  necessary 
for  success. 

We  deplore  the  pernicious  influence  of  old  degrading  customs,  but  fail  to  provide 
anything  that  will  measurably  take  their  place.  When  a  child's  training  consists 
of  a  series  of  "dont's,"  life  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  until  the  little  fairy  "do" 
transforms  restraint  into  freedom,  and  gives  him  legitimate  channels  for  the 
energy  which  must  be  employed  in  some  way.  So.  with  these  older  children— for 
they  are  little  more— we  need  to  constantly  remember  that  we  are  to  upbuild  on 
the  one  hand  as  fast  as  we  destroy  on  the  other. 

For  instance,  during  the  time  of  the  ghost  dances  among  the  Sioux  several 
camps  of  friendly  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  missionary  and  Government 
work,  were  preparing  to  observe  Christmas  with  feasts  on  Christmas  Eve.  They 
planned  for  this  weeks  beforehand  and  had  committees  appointed  to  attend  to 
every  detail,  from  collecting  contributions  for  expenses  to  washing  the  dishes.  It 
was  a  time  of  general  good  feeling,  and  each  prided  himself  on  doing  his  part  to 
make  the  whole  a  success,  while  great  was  the  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  wives 
and  mothers  as  to  who  should  prepare  the  most  palatable  dishes  and  arrange  the 
tables  most  neatly-  It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  spirit  of  "peace  and  good 
will  "that  pervaded  the  assembly,  and  striking,  indeed,  seemed  the  contrast  when 
one  remembered  that  friends  and  relatives  of  these  same  people  were  engaged  m 
the  dances  and  declaring  themselves  hostile  to  the  whites.  Yet  these  had  no 
thought  of  joining  them,  discussed  the  trouble  among  themselves  only  to  deplore 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  after  all,  were  of  their  kindred,  and  were  justly  offended 
when  their  white  neighbors  across  the  river  fled  in  dismay  to  the  nearest  town, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  when  they  heard  the  Indians  were  coming.  They 
didn't  stop  to  think  about  friendly  Indians,  did  not  believe  there  were  any.  and 
as  the  only  Indians  who  appeared  on  that  side  at  all  were  some  half  dozen  who 
went,  as  usual,  to  do  some  trading  and  found  the  store  closed,  it  did  seem  that 
they  were  greatly  troubled  over  nothing;  but,  then,  they  had  lived  grandly  up  to 
the  maxim  that  "it  never  does  to  trust  an  Indian and  had  demonstrated  their 
own  trustworthiness  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  of  the  reservation  school.  While  m  it  boys  and  gins 
can  be  taught  the  principles  of  right  living  and  the  value  of  work,  with  skill  in 
the  various  branches  of  home  making,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  their  future  in 
some  form  or  other.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  lies  in  reaching  the  little  chil- 
dren, the  ones  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  hopeful  material  we  can  have. 
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They  can  begin  school  at  a  very  early  age,  if  only  there  is  a  school  for  them  to 
enter.  The  advantage  of  this  early  beginning  is  unquestioned,  and  is  one  subject 
on  which  all  Indian  educators  agree. 

In  considering  the  general  usefulness  of  the  reservation  school  we  need  always 
to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  good  equipment,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
employees.  Where  the  most  work  remains  to  be  done,  the  greatest  force  is 
needed,  and  a  corps  of  reservation  employees  needs  to  be  individually  strong, 
well  equipped  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  for  the  fight.  Results  attained 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed.  More  and  better  reserva- 
tion work  can  not  be  done  too  soon,  if  reservations  and  hopeless  Indians  are  not 
to  continue  with  us  for  many  generations. 


THE  DAY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  INDIAN  HOME.1 

By  Beatrice  Sonderreger,  Cannon  Ball,  S.  Dak. 

Day  schools  have  been  highly  commended  by  some,  condemned  by  others,  and 
in  certain  cases  were  merely  tolerated  as  something  just  a  trifle  better  than  noth- 
ing. I  venture  to  add  that  a  great  many  earnest  Indian  workers  never  gave  * 
thought  to  these  schools  until  the  latter  were  brought  into  prominence  and  made 
more  generally  known  by  discussion  at  these  summer  institutes. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  returned  students  from  nonreservation  schools 
often  disappointed  the  fond  hopes  and  expectations  of  their  teachers — hopes  which 
seemed  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  these  same  stu- 
dents at  school — the  blame  was  put  on  the  reservation,  the  environments  which 
the  returned  student  had  to  encounter. 

Reservation  boarding  schools  made  the  same  complaints  when  they  met  with  a 
similar  experience  on  their  pupils'  first  return  to  the  camp  after  having  been  kept 
for  years  at  the  boarding  school. 

Hence  even  those  that  are  strongly  opposed  to  reservations  will  gladly  welcome 
any  means  to  improve  the  conditions  existing  there  until  the  time  arrives  when 
the  Indians  have  outgrown  their  "temporary  nursery."2 

The  admirable  little  book  that  was  sent  to  our  schools  last  winter,  the  Point  of 
Contact  in  Teaching,  will,  if  thoughtfully  read,  lead  anyone  to  see  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  reservation  Indians,  who  as  a  race  are  truly  children,  and  as  individuals, 
in  their  disposition,  tastes,  and  conduct,  are  very  much  like  children,  they  must 
be  met  and  treated  as  such. 

Who  are  the  ideal  educators  of  little  children?  We  all  know  that  they  are  those 
who  study  them,  love  them,  live  with  them,  care  for  them  like  the  gardener  who 
gives  his  constant,  untiring,  solicitous  attention  to  the  growing  plants. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  from  the  book  mentioned  above — the  Point  of  Contact: 

Logically  my  knowledge  of  the  sun  mast  begin  with  the  light  in  my  room;  my  study  of  the 
rock  strata  must  begin  with  the  stones  in  the  garden  path;  of  the  waters,  with  my  morning 
bath,  of  the  animals,  with  my  pussy  or  the  flies. 

Not  only  do  these  illustrations  represent  a  cardinal  principle  in  approaching  the  little  child's 
mind,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  indicate  the  only  royal  road  to  success,  the  "line  of  least  resist- 
ance "  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  infants  in  knowledge  of  any  kind.  They  are,  in  truth,  but 
another  way  of  stating  the  oft-repeated  pedagogical  maxim,  "Proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.'1 

Nothing  is  so  truly  known  as  that  which  is  known  through  personal  experience  or  self -activity 
in  life.  Therefore  it  is  at  a  point  in  this  experiential  knowing  that  we  can  begin  to  instruct  the 
child  to  the  best  advantage.  This  point  I  call  the  point  of  contact,  because  it  is  the  point  at 
which  his  own  experience  and  the  lesson  he  is  to  learn  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  or,  better,  the  one  evolved  from  the  other. 

The  day  school,  provided  it  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  becomes  this  something, 
this  point  of  contact,  which  the  adult  Indian  can  be  made  to  get  personally  inter- 
ested in  and  which  will  lead  him  gradually  to  understand  and  appreciate  that 
which  at  present  is  above  his  power  of  comprehension. 

How  can  the  Indian  on  the  reservation  appreciate  and  love  and  long  for  that 
which  is  foreign  and  unknown  to  him?  What  does  he  care  for  the  school  far  away 
which  from  his  point  of  view  steals  his  children  and  in  the  best  case  returns  them 
to  him  estranged,  dissatisfied,  out  Of  sympathy  with  his  surroundings,  changed 
into  a  white  man  or  a  white  woman?  Does  anyone  imagine  that  an  Indian  will 
be  grateful  for  such  a  change;  that  he  will  hasten  to  send  his  other  children  to 
the  school  whose  efforts  have  brought  about  this  change? 


1  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 

2  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  at  the  Mohonk  conference. 
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With  an  Indian  parent  the  most  important,  in  fact,  the  only  point  worth  con- 
sidering is  the  happiness  of  his  child.  If  the  child  is  unhappy  at  school,  or  dis- 
«  contented  when  returning  from  there,  nothing  that  the  school  does  or  did  for  the 
child  is  appreciated  by  the  Indian  parent.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  an 
Indian  can  comprehend  the  idea  of  an  education  being  worth  temporary  sacrifices. 
He  has  not  yet  learned  the  true  value  of  an  education. 

The  day  school,  as  the  point  of  contact,  may  gradually  lead  him  to  see  things  in 
a  different  light.  The  day  school  is  a  place  beloved  by  his  child,  hence  also  dear 
to  him.  Every  day  he  sees  his  child  eagerly  and  joyfully  starting  out  for  that 
school.  In  the  evening  his  child  returns  from  there  contented  and  happy.  The 
school  songs,  the  English  phrases,  the  drawings,  the  colored  pictures,  the  slate 
and  pencil,  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  crochet  hook  and  knitting  needles,  washbasins, 
soap  and  towels,  comb  and  hairbrush,  new  garments  properly  made  and  properly 
worn — all  these  things  make  their  appearance  in  the  Indian  home.  Far  from  being 
opposed  they  are  admired  by  the  parents,  because  their  children  value  them  highly. 
The  account  of  a  good  midday  meal  prepared  and  served  by  the  girls  at  the  school 
makes  that  place  faultless  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  parents. 

Soon  the  larger  girls  take  pride  in  doing  at  home  what  they  learned  at  the  school. 
They  launder  their  clothing,  cook  and  bake  as  at  school,  make  their  own  garments 
and  those  of  their  mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters,  provide  the  family  with 
.wristlets,  mittens,  scarfs,  sunbonnets,  and  other  useful  articles  as  called  for  by 
the  change  of  the  seasons.  They  prefer  the  bedstead,  mattress,  and  clean  bedding 
to  the  soiled  bed  on  the  floor.  The  larger  boys  nourish  manly  ambitions,  like  to  be 
clean  and  well  dressed,  cut  their  hair  regularly  at  home  of  their  own  accord,  and 
are  very  anxious  to  write  and  draw  and  read  at  home.  Teach  them  interesting 
manual  work,  let  them  make  useful  articles  for  their  homes,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  very  small  number  of  "lazy"'  boys  you  have  in  your  school. 

But  how  about  their  English?  Discard  McGuffey's  readers  and  all  kinds  of 
soul-killing,  mechanical  parrot  training.  Start  in  with  blackboard  exercises,  keep 
them  up  daily,  use  kindergarten  methods,  be  sure  that  the  pupil  understands 
the  meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase  he  uses,  even  if  you  have  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter  frequently  for  some  time,  and  occasionally  during  the  whole 
school  year.  The  result  of  such  teaching  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

It  is  touching  to  find  how  the  dear  children  try  to  carry  out  at  home  the  teacher's 
suggestions  for  various  improvements.  The  parents  become  the  willing  pupils  of 
their  children.  They  do  not  resent  their  daily  teachings  as  they  do  the  criticism 
of  the  returned  student.  They  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  any  improvements  the 
child  proposes  and  are  sure  to  let  the  teacher  know  about  it.  They  tell  her  our 
children  make  us  do  so  and  so  because  you  said  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.  We 
know  what  you  tell  us  to  do  is  good. 

The  day  school  may  seem  insignificant  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  a  means, 
perhaps  the  means,  to  reach  the  adult  Indian,  and  prepare  a  better  home  for  the 
future  returned  student. 

DISCUSSION.1 

George  M.  Butterfield,  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  feeling  generally,  an  unpopular  feeling,  toward 
the  day  schools.  I  think  so  much  of  the  day  school  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  to  find  anyone  else  in  the  service  who  did  not  think  just  as  much  of  it  as  I  do. 
I  feel  from  my  experience  here  among  these  teachers  that  the  day  school  is  not 
known  generally  to  the  service.  Some  day-school  teachers  have  asked  me  about 
our  day  school,  how  many  there  were  of  them,  how  many  schools,  etc.,  what  was 
supplied,  how  it  is  managed?  I  supposed  the  day  schools  were  all  managed  just 
exactly  alike,  and  that  they  covered  the  same  ground  in  all  service.  Day-school 
teachers  have  informed  me  and  others  have  informed  me  that  except  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations  the  day  schools  are  scattered,  one  here,  another 
on  another  reservation,  and  very  many  instances  where  there  is  but  one  day  school 
on  a  reservation.  Now,  day  schools  as  we  conduct  them  at  Rosebud  and  Pine 
Ridge,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  an  entire  failure  were  there  but  one  on  the  reser- 
vation.   We  are  a  system  and  cover  the  entire  work  in  that  reservation. 

Now,  I  have  been  called  to  account  because  I  referred  to  the  day  schools  of  Rose- 
bud as  "our  crowd,"  and  taken  to  task  that  I  felt  myself  and  our  crowd  separate 
from  the  general  force  engaged  in  this  work.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intention.  I  say  "our  crowd,"  and  I  am  proud  to  say  in  the  interest  of  the  service 
that  the  term  is  justly  applied. 


1  At  Omaha  Institute. 
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From  statistics  given  by  Superintendent  Pierce  yesterday  it  appears  that  the 
day-school  force  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  united  is  about  one-seventeenth  of 
the  entire  force  in  the  United  States  of  Indian  education.  It  may  be  much  larger 
than  this,  properly  considered.  The  day-school  force,  as  it  appears  on  the  pay  roll,  * 
is  simply  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  while  the  boarding-school  force  represents  a 
party  on  the  pay  roll  for  every  line  of  work  that  is  undertaken.  With  us  it  is  not 
so.  For  instance,  you  have  laundries;  you  have  bakers;  you  have  carpenters;  you 
have  blacksmiths;  you  have  all  industries  represented  by  the  separate  and  distinct 
classes  of  labor.  We  do  not  have  that,  and  very  largely  those  places  are  supplied 
in  some  respects  by  the  Indians  themselves,  who  do  not  appear  on  pay  roll,  and  in 
other  instances  the  labor  is  supplied  by  the  children  attending  the  schools,  conse- 
quently they  do  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  Considering  it  in  this  way,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  while  there  are  about  100  names  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  educational 
force  of  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  there  are,  as  considering  a  working  force,  cer- 
tainly fully  three  times  that  number.  Considering  it  in  that  way,  the  day-school 
force  at  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  is  much  larger  that  it  appears,  but  the  labor  is 
performed  by  the  pupils.  Taking  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  together  (and  they  are 
as  much  one  as  though  they  were  all  one  reservation)  we  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  educational  service  of  the  Indian— would  amount  to  about  three  seven- 
teenths, according  to  the  statistics  I  got  from  Superintendent  Pierce. 

One  other  word  as  regards  my  right  to  refer  to  our  force  as  "our  crowd."  Our 
force  of  100  employees  is  just  as  united  in  one  purpose,  in  one  effort,  in  one  man- 
ner of  action,  just  as  much  as  united,  I  believe,  as  a  working  force  of  any  separate 
boarding  school.  We  have  conferred  frequently  together  in  bodies,  in  assemblies, 
and  we  know  and  understand  our  work  entirely;  that  is,  each  one  is  familiar  with 
the  entire  work,  and  our  plan  is  laid  so  that  we  are  a  separate  force,  and  just  as  dis- 
tinct a  force  while  belonging  to  the  general  system  as  the  force  of  any  individual 
school. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  economy  of  the  day  school.  I  think  this 
can  not  be  made  too  important.  In  our  system  of  American  schools  there  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  home  a  place,  a  school— a  small  school  usually,  the  great 
majority  of  schools  are  small  schools— which  can  take  in  the  children  from  the 
homes.  These  children  are  educated  in  the  schools  and  sent  back  to  their  homes. 
This  is  the  primary  step  in  education  in  our  American  system,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
most  beautiful  one. 

ow  the  day  school  represents,  or  should  represent,  and  we  try  to  have  it  repre- 
sent, this  part  of  the  educational  work.  Inspector  Dew  made  the  statement  that 
nothing  was  taught  at  our  day  schools  that  was  not  practical  in  the  home  life.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  in  the  opposite  way.  As  I  view  it,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
practicable  in  education  that  our  children  can  not  use  in  the  reservation  home  as 
they  are  situated  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud.  There  is  nothing  practical  to  them 
in  their  present  environment  that  the  day  school  can  not  furnish  and  does  not  sup- 
ply. Therefore,  being  so  much  greater  force  for  the  amount  of  money  expended— 
being  in  the  home  of  the  Indian,  it  certainly  must  be— for  our  size  (we  generally 
consider  ourselves  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket) ,  we  certainly  do  exercise  a  wonder- 
fully good  influence  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian. 

As  to  returned  students,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  there  is  not  a  day-school 
employee  of  our  agency  who  does  not  in  every  way  extend  a  helping  hand  and 
take  any  returned  student  right  into  his  home;  and  so  far  as  that  student  will 
make  use  of  the  privileges  we  wish  to  confer  we  certainly  do  labor  for  t  he  returned 
student;  and  if  we  had  not  in  day  schools  in  Rosebud  Reservation  the  returned 
student,  your  work  in  nonreservation  schools,  so  far  as  applied  to  our  reservation, 
would  certainly  result  far  less  favorably. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  our  equipment  as  applied  to  civilization.  Each 
school  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  has  at  least,  perhaps,  one-half  acre  under  cul- 
tivation, and  we  raise  there  such  vegetables  and  crops  as  we  see  fit.  Now,  we  can 
not  in  that  one-half  acre  cultivate  or  raise  anything  that  it  is  not  practicable  for 
the  Indian  just  across  the  road  to  raise;  and  in  that  line  having  had  one  successful 
garden,  they  call  the  next  spring  for  garden  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  this  call  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply— our  seeds  are  always  used  up  before  the  demands  are 
satisfied. 

I  have  a  laundry;  it  is  not  like  the  boarding-school  laundry;  there  are  not  steam 
fixtures  in  it.  It  does  not  cost  anything:  in  fact,  it  is  something  received  in  the 
line  of  civilization;  it  is  the  mothers— they  are  our  laundresses,  and  the  older 
girls.  We  have  a  system  of  waterworks,  if  you  would  call  it  such.  The  mothers 
began  by  carrying  water  up  from  the  creek  in  a  pail  on  their  heads,  which  was 
improved  upon  by  forming  a  line  and  passing  the  pall  from  hand  to  hand. 

I  enjoyed  the  superintendent's  explanation  of  his  system  of  bathing,  but  I  think 
we  can  beat  that.    We  haven't  that  square  box,  but  we  have  in  each  home  an  old 
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worn  out  blanket  hung  up  in  the  corner,  and  the  amount  of  water  that  is  required 
for  a  bath  in  connection  with  the  laundry  work  has  become  so  great  that  the  father 
has  been  induced  to  hitch  up  his  team  and  go  down  to  the  river  and  haul  up  the 
water  by  the  barrel.  Now  there  is  more  civilization  in  that  than  the  finest  bath 
that  can  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  school,  and  it  does  have  a  civilizing  effect. 
The  Indian  enjoys  seeing  his  children  go  to*  school  clean,  and  come  home  clean. 
He  even  enjoys  it  so  so  much  that  occasionally  he  tries  to  clean  himself,  and 
especially  in  the  laundry  line.  1  opened  school  in  a  raw  camp,  and  know  fully 
how  dirty  and  filthy  an  Indian's  clothing,  especially  a  woman's,  can  be,  but  am 
proud  to  say  that  through  the  influence  of  the  day  school  I  believe  that  the  Indian 
women  never  come  to  my  place  whose  clothing  is  not  as  clean  as  at  least  the  poor- 
est class  of  white  settlers  that  surround  us. 

We  have  a  sewing  room,  and  teach  the  children  to  sew.  Our  home  laundry 
isn't  the  only  home  influence.  We  certainly  use  the  wash  tub;  we  are  usually  sup- 
plied with  wringers  by  the  Government,  and  the  little  girls  enjoy  using  them  very 
much.  There  is  more  interest  taken-  in  wash  day  since  we  have  been  using  them. 
Until  quite  recently  they  did  not  wash  their  dresses  and  bonnets  at  all;  this  was 
done  at  our  school,  but  now  they  have  learned  this.  I  have  a  sunbonnet  which  I 
didn't  bring  as  a  sample  of  the  workmanship,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  home.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
because  my  children  came  from  what  was  the  dirtiest  camp  on  the  reservation, 
generally  known  as  Finn's  camp.  There  are  three  squaws  and  about  twenty  chil- 
dren. We  have  had  more  trouble  with  this  camp  than  with  any  others.  This  work 
was  done  at  home,  the  washing,  ironing,  and  starching,  and  is  only  a  fair  sample 
of  such  work  done  by  the  school.  This  was  done  in  the  home  the  same  way  that 
sewing  and  other  work  is  done.  The  value  of  the  day  school  is  its  influence  on  the 
home. 

Now,  one  other  word  in  regard  to  the  example  of  the  employees.  Much  has 
been  said  here  in  regard  to  the  example  that  should  be  exerted  in  the  lives  of  the 
employees  as  an  influence  upon  the  Indians.  In  no  place  in  the  service  will  this 
be  more  true  than  in  the  day-school  service.  We  are  a  family  set  into  an  Indian 
camp  to  teach  that  Indian  camp  how  to  live.  If  we  make  frequent  use  of  whisky 
and  tobacco  it  is  a  common  inference  that  that  is  civilization.  They  have  only 
our  home  to  look  at,  while  in  a  boarding  school  they  see  many  faces  and  many 
different  persons.  One  person  may  perhaps  be  given  to  immoral  habits,  but  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  whose  habits  are  excellent,  but  in  the  day 
school  there  is  only  one  person  from  whom  they  can  take  their  example.  The  day 
school  needs  and  should  have  the  best  service  that  is  employed.  If  there  is  any 
place  in  the  service  where  the  weaker  ones  might  be  employed,  it  is  in  another 
line  than  in  the  day  school.  The  day-school  teacher  must  be  industrious;  he  must 
be  inventive;  he  must  be  a  disciplinarian;  he  must  be  everything  that  goes  to  make 
the  best  success  of  his  school.  The  day-school  teacher  must  be  everything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  model  home  and  model  teacher.  Himself  and  family  must 
represent  to  the  Indian  all  that  is  represented  to  him  of  civilized  life. 

Our  entire  school  force  desires  that  the  camp  children  be  brought  into  our 
schools  and  given  the  first  and  elementary  training.  It  has  been  said  several 
times  that  we  opposed  the  boarding  schools,  especially  the  nonreservation  schools, 
and  that  our  agents  both  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  opposed  sending  children 
away.  Now,  while  that  may  be  in  a  particular  instance,  I  know  in  general  it  is 
not  true.  Our  purpose,  as  is  outlined  by  the  department  under  Superintendent 
Tyler  is  plain,  and  we  certainly  work  with  that  in  view,  that  the  day  school  may 
have,  as  the  common  district  school,  the  little  children;  and  we  hope  to  find  those 
who  are  worthy  of  a  better  education  than  we  can  give  them.  When  I  say  that 
the  day  school  furnished  everything  that  is  practical,  I  didn't  mean  that  we  can 
not  find  children  who  are  capable  of  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  we  can  give 
them.    We  don't  intend  to  give  a  high  grade  of  work  at  all. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if  you  can  imagine  the  influence  upon  the 
American  home  that  would  be  exerted  by  the  eradication  of  all  the  public  schools, 
the  common  home  school,  and  substitute  a  system  by  which  you  must  send  your 
child  away  from  your  home,  away  from  your  hearts,  to  be  brought  up  by  others 
and  infused  with  other  life,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  what  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  reasonable  result  of  the  influence  it  would  have  upon  our  reservations. 

I  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  go  any  further  than  that.  On  our  reservation,  if 
the  day  school  were  removed,  and  an  attempt  to  supply  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
by  boarding  schools,  reservation  or  nonreservation  schools,  it  would  materially 
increase  the  outlay  in  this  direction.  I  believe  that  the  day  school  carried  on  in 
this  way  among  the  Indians  is  doing  a  work  that  no  other  system  can  possibly  do 
for  the  civilization  of  the  race. 
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INDIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  Dr.  C.  R.  Dixon,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. 

Personally,  I  have  had  experience  in  but  two  schools.  In  neither  of  these  has 
there  ever  been  many  Indian  employees  filling  regular  positions  of  direct  responsi- 
bility. I  have  watched  with  interest  the  career  of  many  of  those  boys  and  girls 
who  have  gone  from  these  schools.  And  yet  I  have  kept  no  data  to  determine 
definitely  their  success.  In  both  these  schools  minor  places  have  been  filled  by 
Indians  almost  from  the  beginning,  the  propriety  of  which  certainly  no  one  will 
question.  It  is  with  the  subject  in  its  more  recent  phase,  of  filling  the  responsible 
places,  that  I  shall  deal. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  which  this  paper  may  suggest, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  experience  and  judgment  of  a  considerable  number  of  agents 
and  superintendents,  some  of  which  I  shall  quote  in  course. 

We  must,  in  studying  this  subject,  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  distinctively  Gov- 
ernment Indian  school  has  not  yet  completed  its  eighteenth  year.  Carlisle  will 
reach  her  maidenly  majority  next  October.  Haskell  and  Chilocco  and  Genoa  are  j  ust 
into  their  teens.  All  of  the  vast  system  of  Government  Indian  education  is  the 
product  of  this  major  period,  while  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  organized 
m  the  last  decade.  And  it  is  to  tne  crude  product  of  this  youthful  system  that 
we  must  look  for  the  supply  of  material  with  which  to  fill  the  places  under  con- 
sideration. 

Our  own  children  usually  enter  our  grade  schools  at  about  6  years  of  age.  The 
schools  must  be  first-class  and  the  child  have  excellent  health  and  ability  "in  order 
to  win  his  bachelor "s  degree  at  21  years  of  age.  With  all  the  equipment  of  our 
school  system  and  the  environment  of  our  civilization  intellectually,  socially,  and 
spiritually,  it  requires  fifteen  years  to  fit  our  youth  for  the  battle  of  life;  and,  by 
the  way,  m  our  city  schools  generally  no  one  need  apply  for  a  teacher's  position  who 
does  not  hold  a  college  diploma. 

Our  children  inherit  a  language  with  its  definite  laws  of  construction,  in  which 
can  be  read  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world,  while  the  Indian  must  first  master 
a  language  in  which  to  do  his  thinking  and  make  his  research.  This  fact  bids  us 
be  cautious  lest  we  place  our  expectations  too  high  or  make  too  rash  criticisms 
when  failures  to  conform  to  our  ideals  occur. 

.  As  before  stated,  minor  positions  have  been  filled  from  almost  the  beginning  by 
bright  and  trusty  boys  and  girls.  The  advancement  to  more  responsible  places 
has  but  fairly  begun.  The  plan  is  after  all  but  the  logical  outcome  of  Indian 
education,  in  geological  history  continents  emerged  from  their  watery  depths  by 
first  exposing  their  mountain  peaks,  followed  by  plateaus,  and  lastly  by  the  low- 
lying  plain.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  elevation  of  the  plain  became  as 
great  as  at  first  was  that  of  the  mountain  peaks.  So  must  be  the  emergence  and 
elevation  of  a  race  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  An  individual  here  and  there 
lifts  his  head  above  the  submerging  elements.  More  follow  and  still  more  and 
m  time  we  call  the  race  civilized.  What  Titan  ever  presumed  to  restrain  the 
mountain  peak  until  the  plain  should  rise?  Neither  do  these  first  efforts  of  the 
individual  to  lift  his  head  into  the  atmosphere  of  culture  and  progress  call  for 
restraint  until  such  time  as  shall  suffice  to  elevate  the  entire  mass  as  a  unit 
and  thus  introduce  it  into  the  body  politic. 

^uH^*e  within  a  generation  there  has  heen  produced  a  beginning  education  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  Only  elementary,  it  is  true,  yet  with  its  acquire- 
ment there  have  come  experiences  and  visions  of  mental  and  moral  freedom  which 
awakens  the  individual,  and  a  few  of  them  are  aspiring  to  places  of  responsibility. 
These  see  a  pathway  leading  up;  they  may  not  seethe  mountain  top  to  which 
awakening  ambition  would  lead.  Who  does  so  distinctly  see?  Thev  may  not  have 
any  conception  of  the  steeps  and  precipices  along  the  pathway  which  they  would 
climb.  Who  of  us  has?  Shall  we  say  no  because  they  essay  to  climb?  the  fact 
that  they  do  aspire  speaks  well  for  a  hopeful  future  for  these  people. 

At  the  present  time  about  34  per  cent  of  the  Indian  school  employees  are  Indian. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  are  filling  minor  places.  However,  increasing  numbers 
are  being  appointed  to  places  of  greater  responsibility.  Very  naturally  some  of 
these  have  succeeded  while  some  have  failed.  In  neither  case  is  the  result  neces- 
sarily racial.  Certainly  the  average  white  boy  or  girl  just  out  of  grammar  school 
would  show  no  better  success.  And  now  before  venturing  further  we  will  call  in 
our  witness,  and  sum  up  the  case  after  the  testimony  is  in.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  witnesses  they  are  to  appear  incognito,  although  they  do  not  gener- 
ally insist  on  so  doing.  '    ■ . 
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Soon  after  being  assigned  to  this  place  on  the  programme  I  forwarded  to  agents 
and  superintendents  seven  questions,  which  I  shall  here  repeat  with  the  answers 
received. 

First.  What  positions  have  you  had  filled?  I  did  not  ask  this  with  the  intention  of 
collecting  statistics.  The  Indian  Office  attends  to  that.  I  simply  wished  to  arrive 
at  some  idea  of  the  basis  of  experience  of  the  witness. 

Second.  What  preparation  had  each  for  the  position,  either  from  the  industrial 
or  academic  standpoint? 

Third.  Based  upon  the  average  efficiency  of  white  employees  in  the  same  posi- 
tions, what  has  been  the  per  cent  of  success? 

Answers:  "Probably  25  per  cent."  "  I  would  grade  close  to  50  per  cent,"  "  From  50  to  90  per 
ce.n£-  :  "seventy-five  per  cent."  "Ninety  per  cent."  "Their  efficiency  is  in  accordance 
with  their  salary.  They  take  the  same  interest  that  a  white  person  would."  1  White  persons 
have  held  these  places  at  this  school,  but  the  present  occupants  give  as  good  and  in  most  cases 
better  results  than  the  whites  did.  The  whites  who  would  be  content  to  hold  these  places 
proved  to  be  below  the  moral  status  of  my  best  pupils."  "  Fully  up  to  the  white  standard,  and 
the^percentage  of  success  equally  great."  "Present  employees  have  been  fairly  successful  " 
"The  Indian  employee  meets  with  as  great  success  as  the  white  where  he  has  had  the  same 
amount  of  experience  and  training."  '-Fully  equal  to  any  white  employee  of  the  same  age  and 
experience."  "Fully  as  great  asthatof  white."  "  Fully  as  large  as  among  the  white  employee 
m  the  same  position."  "In  every  position  mentioned  Indians  have  rendered  service  equal  to 
that  or  the  average  white  employee  for  similar  duties,  and  superior  to  many." 

Fourth.  On  the  same  basis,  what  relative  interest  and  responsibility  do  they 
take  in  and  for  the  pupils,  morally  and  spiritually? 

Answers:  "Zero."  "Will  not  exceed  40  per  cent."  "Fifty  per  cent."  "Fifty  per  cent." 
"With  one  exception  the  Indians  have  taken  less  interest  in  the  pupils  than  the  white  employees  " 
"This  has  been  fully  equal  with  the  white  employees,  except  in  responsibility."  "Equal  with 
others."  "Equal  to  that  taken  by  whites."  " Eelatively  as  good  as  that  taken  by  the  white 
employees." 

Fifth.  Is  the  school  less  efficient  by  their  employment? 

Answers:  "As  heads  of  departments  I  think  the  school  suffers.  Sufficient  responsibilitv  is  not 
felt,"  "  I  think  the  school  is  not  less  efficient,"  "  I  do  not  think  the  efficiencv  of  the  school  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  employment  of  Indians."  "I  do  not  think  my  school  is 'any  less  efficient  " 
" I  do  not  consider  my  school  less  efficient  for  their  emplovment."  "  The  school  is  less  efficient 
and  can  only  succeed  when  there  is  such  preponderance  of  other  material  as  will  overflow  and 
bury  the  shortness  occasioned."  "Yes."  "Yes."  "No;  on  the  contrary  it  is  greater."  "Ido 
not  think  so  where  a  limited  number  are  in  positions."  "No."  "  I  believe  the  whole  school  is 
less  efficient."  "  The  Indian  employees  in  day  schools  have  not  proved  an  unqualified  success." 
"  I  certainly  think  the  schools  at  this  agency  are  less  efficient."  "  Not  to  the  extent  they  have 
been  used  here.   It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  overdo." 

Sixth.  What  effect  does  such  possible  employment  have  upon  the  Indians? 

Answers:  "I  think  the  employment  of  Indians  by  the  Government  stimulates  some  of  the 
more  advanced  mixed-blood  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  secure  positions  in  the  service."  "There  is  no  question  but  that  such  possible 
employment  has  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  Indians."  "It  stimulates." 
'  "Their  employment  is  an  incentive  to  pupils."  "None  that  I  can  see."  "Has  a  good  effect  as  an 
example."  "Acts  as  a  stimulant  in  many  cases;  as  a  useful  incentive  to  our  pupils  oftentimes." 
"It  is  some  encouragement  to  the  old  Indians  and  some  little  to  the  aspiring  youth  "  "I  con- 
sider it  an  incentive  to  pupils  of  the  school.  It  makes  them  feel  that  there  is  a  future  for  them 
if  they  faithfully  perform  the  service  which  is. assigned  them  from  time  to  time."  "It  stimu- 
lates interest  and  promotes  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  in  civilization."  "I  think  the  possi- 
bility of  such  employment  has  a  stimulating  effect."  "I  consider  their  employment  in  the  sub- 
ordinate positions  for  which  they  are  qualified  eminently  proper."  "There  are  two  sides  to  this 
question.  First— Among  the  older  Indians  it  creates  a  desire  that  their  children  may  be  edu- 
cated and  competent  to  fill  such  positions.  I  often  have  applications  from  Indians  for  positions 
for  young  men  and  women  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  responsibility  and  are  not  com- 
petent for  the  position.  Again,  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  placing  these  young  people  in  Gov- 
ernment positions  with  good  salaries  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  school.  The  majority  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Indian  schools  to-day  will  hardly  pass  examination  for  entrance  in  the  city  high 
schools  in  any  community.  They  are  liable  to  forget  that  they  are  graduates  simply  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  and  that  they  will  need  years  of  experience  and  training  before  they  can  com- 
mand the  positions  they  desire  among  the  whites."  "As  a  general  rule  I  have  found  that  after 
leaving  the  service  Indian  employees  have  not  made  a  success."  "The  fact  of  earning  money  has 
its  effect  in  developing  individuality  and  giving  a  feeling  of  independence  which  is  a  proper 
element  of  character  in  anyone." 

Seventh.  What  reasons  occur  to  you  for  or  against  such  employment? 

Answers:  "  I  consider  by  giving  them  these  places  you  are  but  completing  the  work  begun  and 
carried  out  by  our  training  schools,  by  forcing  them  to  use  their  education.  Practically,  it  is 
simply  taking  them  on  through  the  civilizing  process."  "I  think  a  reasonable  number  should 
be  employed  in  all  schools.  White  employees  should  predominate.  Indian  employees  are  too 
indulgent,  are  not  the  best  disciplinarians,  and  do  not  have  the  proper  appreciation  of  prop- 
erty." "Their  preparation  is  not  such  as  is  required  of  whites  for  the  positions,  and  the  tone 
of  the  service  is  lowered  accordingly. "  "  The  reasons  for  are  chiefly  the  stimulus  given  Against 
their  employment  is  their  almost  uniform  weakness  in  discipline,  and  inability  to  teach,  and  in 
their  own  moral  defects.  They  depend  a  good  deal  on  their  Indianity  for  their  retention  in  service, 
knowing  that  the  Government  will  provide."  k  A  system  that  picks  up  school  boys  and  school 
girls  half  trained  and  foists  them  on  the  service  at  the  pay  of  skilled  employees  is  manifestly  a  mis- 
take. I  much  doubt  if  any  outside  or  inside  school  turns  out  skilled  employees.  Haskell  is  no 
exception."   [This,  you  will  take  notice,  is  a  healthy  side  stroke  at  myself  and  colleagues.]  "I 
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would  not  exchange  them  for  any  white  employees  I  ever  saw  during  my  thirteen  years  experi- 
ence in  the  Indian  service.'"  "  The  chief  reason  with  me  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  Indians  is 
that  such  employment  undoubtedly  elevates  said  Indians  and  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  self- 
respect  among  the  pupils.  With  few  exceptions  [  find  Indian  employees  improve  with  experience 
and  the  old  Indians  are  benefited  by  the  object  lessons  of  greater  equality  obtaining  between  the 
two  races  "  "I  believe  that  where  efficient  Indians  can  be  found  they  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence in  employment  in  the  Indian  service."  "The  object  of  the  service  is  the  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  Indian  race.  The  only  way  we  will  ever  successfully  accomplish  this  is  to 
make  their  environment  such  that  they  will  conform  to  civilized  habits.  So  long  as  the  chil- 
dren know  that  the  things  we  are  teaching  them  in  the  schools  are  disbelieved  by  their  parents, 
who  are  teaching  and  practicing  the  very  opposite,  thus  long  must  we  look  for  a  large  percentage 
of  failures  among  Indian  employees."  "  It  is  only  when  one  arises  to  the  condition  of  throwing 
off  his  people  and  seeking  to  isolate  himself  from  them  that  we  will  get  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  sufficiently  established  to  make  him  a  guide  for  his  people."  "I  do  not  think  the 
employment  of  these  people  in  the  schools  has  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  Indians  generally. 
In  my  opinion  no  Indian  should  be  employed  in  the  Indian  schools  except  among  tribes  whose 
language  he  does  not  speak."  "I  may  say  that  under  good  conditions,  where  as  much  can  be 
expected  and  required  of  them  as  of  other  employees,  they  may  be  valuable,  but  are  not  so 
where  they  have  the  privileges  of  employees  and  assume  no  responsibility."  "I  can  see  no 
reason  against  their  employment  in  any  and  all  positions  that  they  are  capable  of  filling.  I 
do  not  believe  in  crowding  them  into  positions  which  they  are  not  competent  to  fill,  for 
in  so  doing  a  failure  is  inevitable."  "I  see  no  reason  why  Indians  should  not  be  employed 
in  schools  if  they  are  put  in  positions  which  they  are  capable  of  filling.  The  trouble 
that  I  have  seen  come  from  it  is  where  they  have  been  put  in  positions  at  higher  salaries 
than  they  could  or  would  earn,  and  in  places  which  we  should  not  expect  them  to  fill  cred- 
itably. When  we  place  responsibility  upon  them  which  they  are  not  equal  to  they  will  fail  and 
they  generally  go  to  the  bottom.  I  believe  the  success  of  Indian  employees  is  governed  a  good 
deal  by  the  judgment  of  the  one  appointing  them  in  not  placing  them  beyond  their  depth,  and 
in  not  giving  them  more  than  they  can  earn.  I  believe  training  schools  should  not  lead  their 
students  to  believe  that  when  they  graduate  and  return  to  their  people  the  world  will  be  at 
their  disposal  and  they  can  have  it  to  suit  themselves."  "  This  question  is  a  broad  one,  and  can 
not  be  answered  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Among  the  reasons  for  employing  them  I  consider  the 
following  as  important :  It  is  preservative  of  the  educational  work  done  up  to  the  point  of  utility, 
and  is  a  continuation  leading  to  wider  spheres  of  work  and  usefulness.  The  Government  has  to 
pay  some  one  for  the  service,  and  every  Indian  at  work  with  a  sufficient  salary  is  or  should  be 
one  less  to  provide  with  rations  and  clothes,  and  so  be  transferred  from  the  consuming  to  the 
producing  class.  It  trains  the  Indian  into  habits  of  helpfulness  for  others,  and  by  giving  responsi- 
bility, makes  a  responsible  person.  It  is  necessary  in  recommending  a  course  of  action  as  pro- 
ducing certain  results  to  show  such  results  when  the  time  comes  for  so  doing.  Indians  have 
been  told  for  many  years  past  that  education  would  give  them  certain  positions  as  soon  as  quali- 
fied for  them.  It  is  a  plain  duty  when  the  time  arrives  to  make  good  the  statement.  A  failure 
to  do  so  would  discredit  education  and  its  advocates  among  the  Indians,  and  discourage  and  sour 
those  who  had  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  opportunity  only  to  find  sub- 
stantial results  denied  them.  If  it  be  urged  that  they  have  the  same  opportunity  as  whites, 
and  can  take  the  same  chance  of  employment  wherever  it  can  be  had,  I  say  such  theory  is  cor- 
rect as  a  theory,  but  the  time  for  fully  practicing  it  is  not  yet,  but  will  come  as  the  standard  of 
eligibility  for  the  Indians  becomes  higher  and  the  places  fewer.  The  overflow  will  then  have  to 
look  out  and  beyond  the  Indian  service.  There  is  also  the  effect  of  commending  a  course  of 
education  to  those  not  yet  enrolled.  By  seeing  the  advantages,  both  parents  and  children  will 
be  ready  to  undertake  that  which  without  such  visible  benefits  would  seem  not  worth  the  while. 
Against  the  system  it  may  be  urged,  inefficiency.  This  is  to  be  guarded  against  and  regulated  by 
careful  appointments  and  not  yielding  in  qualification  by  reason  of  Indian  nationality.  Insta- 
bility—lack of  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  phase  of  all,  touching 
as  it  does  on  matters  of  discipline,  morale  of  the  force,  care  of  property,  etc.,  and  should  be  met  by 
the  gradual  use  of  the  system  only.  This  fault,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all  Indian  employees 
by  any  means,  but  to  the  majority.  The  Indians  are  progressing  in  civilization  and  becoming 
fitted  for  its  duties  and  usages;  but  in  order  that  the  whole  system  and  aim  of  education  be  not  dis- 
credited by  a  too  rapid  use  of  immature  and  poorly  equipped  workers  it  is  necessary  to  make  haste 
slowly."  "The  greatest  harm  that  I  realize  coming  from  a  general  and  growing  appointment 
of  the  Indian  in  Indian  schools  exclusively  is  that  it  is  calculated  to  block  the  way  of  the  man  in 
creeping  out  from  his  past.  It  carries  to  him  the  notion  that  the  Government  is  taking  care  cf 
him;  that  it  is  not  only  to  educate  him,  but  is  to  provide  him  with  a  good  paying  place  when  he 
is  educated.  And  the  whole  tendency  of  the  scheme  is  to  give  the  Indian  employment  and  salary 
far  above  the  deserts  of  his  qualification  and  training.  It  also  inculcates  the  principle  that  the 
matter  of  Indian  education  belongs  to  him.  Therefore,  instead  of  bending  his  energies  to 
acquiring  the  ability  to  go  out,  meet,  and  compete  with  the  world,  and  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face,  he  is,  during  the  progress  of  his  education,  constantly  thinking  and  maneuver- 
ing with  reference  to  purely  Government  employment.  I  regard  the  general  plan  of  sending 
young  Indians  to  points  remote  from  their  tribe  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  worthy  of  universal  adoption  if  the  system  is  to  be  continued." 

Here  the  evidence  closes.  The  witnesses  have  been  frankly  outspoken.  Some- 
times the  testimony  has  been  adverse,  but  never  unfriendly.  The  spirit  shown  has 
been  that  of  a  desire  to  arrive  at  practical  truth  and  utility  in  the  matter.  The 
summing  up  is  made  easy  by  the  way  in  which  all  phases  of  the  question  has  been 
touched.  By  the  preliminary  presentation  the  righteousness  of  the  system  is 
shown.  By  the  preponderance  of  evidence  given  by  the  men  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  system,  it  is  producing  satisfactory  results,  and  neither  the  friends  of  the 
system  nor  its  special  beneficiaries  have  cause  to  blush  for  the  general  outcome  of 
the  experiment. 

A  few  points,  however.  Because  a  boy  has  been  years  in  school  and  does  not 
advance  with  his  grades,  and  you  want  to  ease  him  down  and  get  him  off  your 
hands  does  not  constitute  in  itself  sufficient  reason  for  recommending  him  for 
appointment  in  some  other  school.  Remember  the  appointing  power  depends 
upon  your  judgment  in  such  a  matter.  For  your  own  sake,  that  of  the  boy,  and 
that  of  the  service  use  care.    His  failure  reflects  on  you  and  injures  the  boy  and 
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the  service.  It  is  well  to  inquire  what  fitness  his  training  gives  him  for  the  place 
to  be  filled.  A  girl  may  have  grown  old  darning  stockings  and  mending  clothes, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  she  could  successfully  manage  a  sewing  room.  One 
may  be  a  graduate  from  a  normal  school  and  yet  prove  a  monumental  failure  in 
charge  of  a  schoolroom.  Certainly  no  one  should  be  appointed  as  teacher  who  has 
had  no  technical  training.  And  there  is  at  least  a  question  of  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  admitting  to  the  full  position  of  teacher  anyone  without  some  test  of  preparation 
other  than  that  of  having  inherited  a  more  or  less  visionary  fraction  of  Indian 
blood. 

I  wish  that  at  least  the  bulk  of  normal  training  of  Indians  might  be  in  close 
competition  in  our  State  normal  schools  rather  than  in  distinctly  Indian  schools. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  care  we  shall  fix  a  race  line  between  the  Caucasian  and  the 
Indian  as  insurmountable  as  the  negro  color  line,  and  whatever  reason  there  may 
be  for  the  latter  there  is  none  for  the  former.  The  ultimate  aim  ought  not  to  be 
educated  Indians,  but  educated  and  practical  men  and  women.  We  shall,  of 
course,  meet  with  disappointment  with  reference  to  our  ideals.  This  should  con 
stitute  no  excuse  for  abandoning  ideals,  however. 

Our  systems  of  training  both  the  hand  and  the  head  need  to  be  made  more  prac- 
tical. Schools  should  certainly  not  be  manufacturing  establishments,  except  it 
be  in  the  sense  of  producing  men  and  women  thoroughly  equipped  for  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

Then  there  is  that  other  member  of  the  trinity  of  education,  the  heart,  which 
must  some  way  become  the  ruling  force  of  the  man's  nature,  which  shall  make  of 
him  the  safe,  responsible  person  which  has  so  often  been  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

To  pursue  this  thought  would  call  for  its  reflex  application.  If  we  would  build 
character  we  must  possess  it.  Possibly  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  may  not  be 
blamable  with  all  their  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility.  At  any  rate,  I  question 
decidedly  whether  the  sense  of  proper  responsibility  ever  shall  be  realized  until 
we  produce  characters  in  whose  very  life  center  there  is  enthroned  that  life — that 
Being— who  in  the  beginning  of  human  history  taught  man  that  he  is  held 
responsible  for  his  brother's  keeping. 


INDIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  N.  B.  Herb,  Fort  Lewis,  Colo. 

My  work  has  been  among  the  children  of  the  Ute,  Navajo,  and  White  Mountain 
Apache  Indians  in  Arizona.  There  are  about  20,000  Navajoes  and  about  3,000 
Apaches.  Only  about  1,000  of  these  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  about  the  same 
number  can  speak  a  little  English. 

There  can  be  but  a  little  change  made  in  older  Indians,  for  grown-up  Indians 
are  like  crooked  trees,  they  can  never  be  straightened.  Their  habits  are  firmly 
set  and  can  not  be  changed.  The  future  of  these  tribes  depends  upon  the  children. 
If  the  children  be  placed  in  school  where  they  can  receive  proper  training  for  at 
least  six  years  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches  would  soon  be  as  civilized  as  are  some  of 
the  eastern  tribes;  but  as  it  is  now  the  parents  are  allowed  to  keep  their  children 
at  home,  and.  the  result  necessarily  will  be  a  new  generation  of  blanket  Indians. 

I  am  informed  that  the  graduates  of  the  various  Indian  schools  who  have  returned 
to  the  reservation  are  generally  doing  well  and  promise  to  be  good  citizens,  but 
the  children  who  have  returned  before  completing  the  primary  course  are  slowly 
but  surely  going  back  to  the  old  way,  and  the  last  year's  pupils  have  forgotten 
most  of  their  English,  and  in  another  year  they  will  be  back  at  the  starting  point. 
A  three  years'  course  is  not  sufficient  time  to  implant  in  an  Indian  the  lasting  seed 
of  civilization. 

"Man  is  an  aspiration  embodied  in  flesh.  The  aspiration  is  the  real  man,  the 
flesh  is  that  by  means  of  which  he  manifests  himself."  The  work  of  a  school 
should  not  be  simply  to  teach  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history,  but  to  put  into 
each  pupil  an  aspiration,  a  purpose,  a  desire  to  grow.  Each  year  given  to  man 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  respite  granted  a  criminal  under  sentence  for  capital 
punishment,  but  an  addition  to  the  volume  of  life.  Our  endeavor  should  be  to 
encourage  the  children  to  gather  those  ideas  and  develop  those  principles  which 
will  make  them  the  representative  men  and  women  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

I  presume  every  Indian  means  well  on  entering  upon  a  position  in  an  Indian 
school.    But  has  he  an  aspiration?    Is  he  aspiring  to  be  among  the  best  of  em- 
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ployees?  One  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  his  aspirations  be  high,  noble,  anct 
grand.  Aspire  to  be  a  good  employee,  one  who  can  be  relied  upon,  one  who  can 
take  and  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility. 

One  characteristic  of  an  Indian  employee  is  to  try  and  avoid  responsibility.  He 
is  willing  to  work,  and  does  all  he  can  to  build  up  his  department,  but  would 
rather  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  shop  on  some  one  else.  An  Indian  can  not  be 
at  the  head  of  a  department  and  make  a  success  unless  he  determines  to  be  the 
head  and  take  the  responsibility.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going statement,  but  as  a  general  rule  you  will  find  it  true. 

I  knew  one  man  who  had  a  position  as  shoemaker.    He  was  a  good  workman 
and  really  efficient  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  department.    But  as  he  showed  signs 
of  dread  of  responsibility  the  disciplinarian  was  requested  to  look  after  the  shop  , 
in  general. 

If  you  receive  an  appointment  as  shoemaker  in  an  Indian  school,  be  the  shoe- 
maker; fill  the  position  assigned  to  you.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  be  the  teacher  and 
not  a  phonographic  machine,  following  the  dictations  of  others.  Show  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  Indian  to  fill  a  position. 

There  is  another  difficulty  of  a  different  nature  which  will  lead  to  failure. 
There  are  some  Indians  who  receive  positions  in  schools  where  a  large  number  of 
the  pupils  are  of  the  same  tribe,  and  instead  of  using  the  English  language  when 
conversing  with  them  they  prefer  the  Indian. 

It  is  said  that  certain  employees  lead  the  children  to  believe  that  the  Government 
owes  the  Indian  a  living,  as  the  white  man  has  cheated  him  out  of  his  country,  and 
could  never  repay  the  injury  done.  Such  teaching  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  place. 
The  Government  owes  no  man  a  living,  whether  he  be  red,  black,  or  yellow,  and 
an  Indian  employee  should  not  teach  what  is  not  true.  The  thing  to  teach  is,  that 
the  Indian,  like  the  white  man,  must  work  for  his  living,  and  that  he  will  never 
amount  to  anything  unless  he  learns  to  work.  The  employees  I  refer  to  are  those 
who  have  received  positions  in  the  industrial  departments  and  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  common  school  course.  Now,  I  hope  there  are  only  a  few  who  would 
come  directly  under  the  foregoing  statement,  but  you  know  a  few  bad  "Injuns" 
in  a  tribe  give  a  bad  impression  ana  cause  people  to  feel  ill  toward  the  whole 
tribe.    It  is  the  same  with  the  corps  of  Indian" employees. 

The  graduates  of  the  normals,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  doing  satisfactory  work, 
and  I  feel  that  they  are  all  working  with  the  desire  to  uplift  our  people,  and  not 
merely  for  the  salary  attached  to  the  position.  But  no  teacher  can  make  a  success 
and  attend  balls  and  parties  four  nights  out  of  a  week.  In  order  to  be  a  success  we 
should  use  some  judgment  as  to  the  use  of  our  time  for  self-improvement.  We 
should  not  neglect  the  gift  within  us.  By  stud\ ,  by  thought,  by  reflection,  we 
develop  and  grow.  The  physical  man  is  limited,  but  the  mental  man  is  unbounded. 
It  is  by  effort,  by  continual  persistence  to  duty,  we  become  stronger  and  better 
fitted  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  uplifting  our  race.  The  work  of 
civilizing  the  Indian  is  not  the  task  of  children,  but  it  is  the  task  of  men  trained 
in  the  knowledge  and  ways  of  the  Indian. 

DISCUSSION.  1 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Richards,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.: 

As  to  the  Indian  employees  not  wishing  to  work  without  a  higher  salary  than  is 
commensurate  with  their  work,  I  think  a  great  many  times  not  the  Indians  are  to 
blame,  but  the  training.  We  are  very  apt  to  say,  when  we  hire  our  boys  and  girls  to 
do  anything,  we  will  pay  them,  we  say  pay  them  well.  That  is  right,  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  paying  them  more  than  the  same  labor  will  command  among  the  whites. 
If  we  hire  a  girl  to  make  a  dress,  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  her  what  the  work  is 
worth  and  not  a  cent  more.  I  would  show  her  my  dress,  made  by  a  good  dress- 
maker, and  tell  her  how  the  work  compared,  and  then  she  might  see  to  command 
high  salary  and  high  wages  she  must  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 

We  employ  in  our  school  in  the  winter  time  our  boys  to  do  certain  work,  paying 
them  by  the  week.  Sometimes  they  become  careless.  Some  mornings  they  come 
to  get  the  coal  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  but  Saturday  morning' they  always 
come  for  their  pay.  After  the  first  week  I  hired  a  boy  and  said,  "Next  week  I 
will  pay  you  by  the  day.  Every  day  you  come  I  will  pay  you;  if  you  don't  come 
every  day  I  will  not  pay  you  for  every  day.  If  you  stay  away  two  days  I  will 
hire  another  boy."  I  believe  they  should  be  paid  what  their  work  is  worth.  It 
is  not  the  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  the  lesson  we  have  in  view.  If  they  can  do 
the  work  that  a  white  person  can  do,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  having  the  salary. 


1  At  Omaha  Institute. 
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Those  who  do  good  work  should  have  good  salaries.    I  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  I  could  see  the  places  in  the  Indian  schools  filled  by  the  Indians.    I  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  rny  place  to  a  well-prepared  Indian  employee,  and  would 
wish  her  every  success. 
Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.: 

I  express  my  opinion  on  this  question.  First,  I  will  have  to  repeat  a  sentiment 
that  was  uttered  by  one  of  my  schoolmates.  He  said:  "If  there  be  no  difficulties 
there  will  be  no  success."  This  was  well  said,  and  I  always  remember  it;  and  he 
was  a  full-blood  Indian  like  myself.  Every  employee  in  the  Indian  service— I  mean 
the  Indian  employees— knows  best  of  her  or  his  own  difficulties.  There  is  not  only 
the  work  thatwe  must  accomplish  with  others,  but  there  is  some  work  that  we 
•must  accomplish  in  ourselves  before  we  can  accomplish  something  else.  For 
example,  the  student  goes  back  on  the  reservation,  and  when  he  applies  for  a  posi- 
tion on  the  reservation  he  gets  it.  He  sometimes  makes  a  failure.  I  know  there 
is  a  young  man  to-day  on  the  reservation  who  rides  on  his  pony,  with  a  white  hat 
on  his  head  and  a  silk  handkerchief  around  his  neck.  He  was  a  bright  young 
man.  After  he  got  home  he  applied  for  a  position,  and  got  one  at  810  a  month, 
but  he  thought  he  would  rather  have  $75.  So  after  a  few  days  he  left  the  place  to 
wait  for  a  better  one.  The  consequence  was  he  stayed  at  the  Indian  camp  and 
got  under  the  influence  of  his  friends  and  family  and  refused  to  visit  the  agency. 
The  Indian  employee  to  be  successful  must  take  special  pride  in  his  work:  he  or 
she  must  be  firm,  patient,  and  kind;  he  must  keep  well  posted  with  the  doings  of 
the  entire  Indian  service;  he  must  be  impartial. 


INDIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  Snpt,  C.  H.  Asbury,  Yakima,  Wasli. 

In  what  may  be  said  about  the  Indian  I  shall  have  in  mind  the  Indian  for  whom 
we  are  working,  whose  parents  were  Indians,  whose  habits  and  inheritance  are 
Indian,  who  is  striving  to  gain  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  and  to  whom  our 
encouragement  is  due;  not  the  Indian  who  has  white  ancestry  for  several  genera- 
tions back  and  has  been  reared  by  them  in  a  civilized  manner,  and  who  is  an  Indian 
for  revenue  only. 

As  the  pupil  of  to-day  is  the  employee  of  to-morrow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  is  being  done  for  him  in  school  that  is  calculated  to  qualify  or  disqualify 
him  for  such  position  and  what  should  be  done  to  lead  to  desirable  ends._ 

Of  the  difficulties  the  following  are  the  most  common:  Lack  of  patience  and 
perseverance,  fear  of  responsibility,  oversensitiveness  to  correction,  lack  of  moral 
courage,  and  low  standard  of  virtue.  . 

First,  I  have  found  the  majority  of  Indian  employees  lacking  m  the  staying  qual- 
ities necessary  to  success  in  any  avocation.  They  are  usually  eager  to  be 
employed,  seem  anxious  to  do  their  duty  well,  are  proud  of  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  the  compensation  of  their  work,  and  plan  carefully  its  use  and  care 
in  anticipation  of  a  time  when  sufficient  may  be  saved  to  accomplish  some  worthy 
desire.  The  friends  are  uleased  and  greatly  encouraged  at  the  prospect,  but,  aias, 
in  many  instances  it  is  short-lived.  Ere  many  months  pass  you  detect  a  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  soon  results  either  in  their  resignmg  or  m  their  doing 
their  work  so  indifferently  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  go.  I  fear  we  are 
accountable  for  this  condition  to  some  extent,  though  unconsciously.  I  believe 
that,  in  order  to  impress  the  advantage  of  education  and  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  school  work,  we  have  left  the  impression  on  their  minds  when  thev  were 
pupils  that  after  a  few  years  in  school  success  becomes  easy  and  that  their  future 
path  would  be  strewn  with  flowers.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  instill  into  their 
minds  from  the  first  that  nothing  worth  our  while  is  attained  without  enduring 
effort,  patience  to  await  results,  perseverance  to  refuse  failure,  industry  to  keep 
striving,  and  frugality  to  husband  what  is  earned.  _ 

The  second  difficulty,  closely  related  to  the  first  and  almost  inseparable  from  it, 
and  a  difficulty  that  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Indian  employees,  is  the  fear 
of  responsibility.  He,  like  his  paler  associate,  is  reluctant  to  shoulder  the  hurden 
of  a  position  and  feel  that  it  is  he  who  is  accountable  for  the  manner  m  which  it 
is  conducted  and  who  deserves  the  discredit  for  its  mismanagement  as  well  as  the 
credit  for  its  good  management,  the  latter  of  which  we  are  all  so  eager  to  claim. 


1  Delivered  at  Ogden  Institute. 
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I  doubt  if  there  are  any  means  of  creating  a  feeling  of  responsibility  except  by 
placing  in  a  position  where  responsibility  must  be  borne  and  if  possible  making 
the  person  feel  the  remorse  and  censure  of  failure  and  to  seek  the  deserved  approval 
of  success.  This  we  may  begin  with  pupils  by  entrusting  to  them  charges  com- 
mensurate with  their  age  and  ability.  These  charges  may  range  from  the  filling 
of  a  wood  box  regularly  to  the  care  of  a  certain  crop  or  garden,  or  the  oversight 
of  a  department  in  the  absence  of  an  employee.  This  having  been  done  with  the 
pupil,  responsibility  is  not  a  new  thing  when  he  becomes  an  employee,  when  the 
same  policy  will  be  continued,  except  that  it  should  be  impressed  stili  more  firmly 
and  they  should  feel  that  not  only  one  department  of  work  rests  on  them,  but  that 
the  whole  institution  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  them. 

Third.  The  Indian  is  naturally  very  sensitive,  and  a  reproof,  or  even  advice, 
though  it  may  be  kindly  meant  and  kindly  given,  is  often  taken  much  to  heart, 
and  frequently  results  in  their  resignation  because,  as  they  say,  they  were  ' '  scolded 
so  "  by  some  superior  officer.  If  they  would  succeed  they  must  not  submit  to  the 
dictates  of -their  petty  feelings,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  reproof  or  of  fancied 
slight.  If  of  reproof,  they  must  consider  it  a  guidepost,  directing  them  what  to 
avoid  in  the  future;  if  of  slight,  they  should  rise  superior  to  it,  and,  as  they  no 
doubt  are,  to  the  one  guilty  of  it. 

Fourth.  They  need  more  moral  courage  to  stand  firm  for  duty,  duty  to  the 
institution,  duty  to  themselves,  duty  to  their  associates  and  to  their  God.  They 
must  be  superior  to  the  influence  of  that  element  that  is  ever  ready  to  disparage 
the  earnest  striver  against  obstacles,  seeking  to  be  superior  to  his  hereditary 
position.  When  they  have  this  courage,  contemptible  mischief-makers  will  not 
find  in  them  tools  with  which  to  ply  their  nefarious  trade. 

Fifth.  The  low  standard  of  virtue  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  among  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Indian  employee.  The  standard  has  not 
been  such  as  to  hold  him  above  suspicion  and  to  set  a  worthy  type  for  the  pupils 
who  are  looking  to  his  example  as  a  guide.  This  is  in  no  way  surprising  to  those 
acquainted  with  his  native  environments  and  the  disposition  bequeathed  to  him 
by  generations  of  ancestry.  Neither  should  this  condition  be  cause  for  our  con- 
tempt, for  we  thus  make  bad  worse  and  preclude  our  opportunity  for  overcoming 
this  weakness  by  kindly  encouragement  and  advice. 

To  establish  the  moral  standard  to  be  desired  must  be  a  matter  of  growth,  and 
so  long  as  Indian  employees  come  from  the  home  surroundings  and  with  the 
inheritance  of  the  present  time,  there  will  be  more  than  we  can  expect  to  over- 
come in  a  decade;  yet  we  may  hope  that  the  seed  planted  and  persistently  culti- 
vated now  may  bear  fruit. 

I  consider  these  as  the  paramount  difficulties  in  the  Indians  makeup,  which,  if 
thoroughly  overcome,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  to  make  him  truly  efficient 
as  an  employee,  associated  with  those  in  sympathy  with  him,  who  are  willing  to 
extend  to  him  the  confidence  and  encouragement  the  want  of  which  is  such  a 
barrier  to  us  all;  though  it  must  be  some  time  before  he  can  assume  entire  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  race. 

There  is  a  force  that  acts  upon  society  as  gravitation  upon  matter,  creating  a 
tendency  to  level  down  rather  than  to  level  up.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  you 
who  have  been  some  time  on  a  reservation  trying  to  instill  into  pupils  and  parents 
as  much  as  possible  of  your  civilization,  that  you  have  found  yourself  uncon- 
sciously adopting  some  of  their  habits  of  life  and  thought?  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  "If  you  always  live  with  those  who  are  lame,  you  will  yourself  learn  to 
Jimp."  If  this  be  true  of  you  who  boast  descent  from  many  generations  of  civil- 
ized ancestry,  what  should  we  expect  from  him  who  is  removed  but  a  -few  years 
from  the  native  condition  of  his  own  people? 

The  chief  purpose  in  all  education  is  to  make  men  rather  than  to  make  scholars. 
It  is  this  principle  that  is  needed  in  all  positions  and  most  surely  in  school 
employees,  and  it  is  far  more  important  that  stress  be  put  upon  the  development 
of  qualities  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  and  of  practical  sense,  with  training 
in  the  work  to  be  done,  than  upon  so-called  higher  education.  If  we  would  qualify 
him  for  an  employee  in  an  Indian  school  or  anywhere  else,  he  must  be  taught  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  cultivate,  if  not  a  love  for  it,  at  least  a  taste  for  it. 

1  am  most  thoroughly  in  favor  of  Indians  being  employed  in  any  and  every  posi- 
tion that  they  are  competent  to  fill  in  the  Indian  service,  and  I  think  that  to  fail 
to  give  them  the  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  is  to  belie  our  teachings 
when  we  have  sought  to  encourage  them  to  effort  by  pointing  out  the  work  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do.  But  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  any  one  who 
can  lift  a  pail  of  water,  turn  a  wringer,  or  push  an  iron  is  qualified  for  laundress; 
that  any  one  who  can  scrub  a  floor  or  sew  on  a  button  is  well  fitted  for  assist- 
ant matron;  that  one  who  can  milk  a  cow,  set  a  fence  post,  or  dig  potatoes  is 
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adapted  to  the  position  of  farmer  or  industrial  teacher,  and  that  one  who  can  read 
intelligently,  calculate  interest,  and  tell  when  De  Soto  crossed  the  Mississippi  is 
necessarily  competent  to  teach. 

People  in  these  positions,  white  or  red,  who  lack  the  disciplinary  ability  and  the 
teaching  ability,  not  only  fail  in  their  own  department  but  destroy  and  retard  the 
work  of  every  other  department.  Every  employee  must  be  a  teacher  and  a  model 
of  moral  strength  whose  example  is  as  suitable  for  imitation  as  his  precept  is  for 
following.  . 

Naturallv  the  Indian  is  not  a  disciplinarian,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  tne 
experiment  of  tho  War  Department  in  making  soldiers  of  them.  The  routine 
duties  with  necessary  attention  to  them,  regular  hours  and  regular  meals  proved 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  last  troop  was  recently  mustered  out. 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  foster  or  recognize  classes  or  castes  among  the  employees, 
and  to  hold  certain  positions  in  the  school  as  socially  inferior  to  others.  That 
this  is  often  done  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Indian  employees  who 
began  it  is  quite  as  certain.  There  are  often  worthy  Indians  who  are  reluctant 
to  accept  a  position  of  laundress  or  some  assistant  because  they  consider  it  beneath 
their  newly  acquired  dignity,  as  estimated  by  themselves. 

Why  one  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  less  honorable  than 
another  is  inexplicable  to  me.  It  is  a  condition  for  which  we  are  wholely  respon- 
sible and  suffer  the  results  of  our  own  work  by  being  compelled  to  put  up  with 
people  in  those  positions  who  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  or  as  they  would 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  our  holding  them  in  the  light  of  servants  instead  of 
colaborers.  ,  ,  ,,. 

Is  there  one  of  us  who  has  not  felt  the  support  and  renewed  energy  resulting 
from  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel?  Who  is  there  who  has  attained 
any  success  who  has  not  had  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  who,  of  such,  have  not 
seen  times  when  such  sympathy  and  kindness  were  of  greater  worth  than  gold?  As 
employees,  let  us  not  forget  our  duty  in  this  respect  to  our  Indian  brother  or  sister 
who  come  to  us  as  colaborers. 

Wasthere  not  a  time  when  you  went  into  a  school  among  strangers,  into  a  strange 
condition  of  life?  Did  you  long  for  home  and  your  associates?  Did  the  days  drag 
slowly  by  while  you  looked  far,  far  across  the  prairie  or  o'er  the  mountains  toward 
your  home?  Did  the  emplovees  older  in  the  service  seek  to  entertain  you  by  having 
you  ioin  in  their  recreation,  and  inviting  you  to  their  rooms  to  seek  to  dispel  your 
loneliness?  How  much  more  is  this  needed  for  the  young  Indian,  man  or  woman 
who  comes  to  us,  perhaps  fresh  from  some  other  school,  eager  to  do  his  work  well 
and  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  he  has  formed  in  school.  Not  simply  amid  new 
environments  as  you  were,  but  entering  upon  a  life  new  to  him,  new  to  his  family, 
new  to  his  race.  ,  „  ,  , 

Our  responsibility  to  him  does  not  cease  when  he  passes  from  pupil  to  employee, 
even  if  it  is  from  pupil  of  some  other  school  to  employee  of  ours.  All  are  but 
parts  of  one  great  school,  as  it  were,  with  one  purpose  and  one  interest. 

The  Indian  employee  should  be  sent  to  some  tribe  other  than  his  own,  to  promote 
the  feeling  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  v/hole  country  instead  of  one  little  reservation. 
Among  strangers  the  influences  that  tend  to  lead  him  from  his  duty  and  from  his 
good  resolutions  are  not  so  numerous  as  where  he  was  reared  or  grew  up.  He 
should  feel  that  whatever  he  is  able  to  do  for  any  tribe  is  so  much  for  the  Indian 
cause  The  Indian  is  a  communist  and  universally  hospitable  to  his  own  people, 
so  he  is  imposed  upon  most  unmercifully  and  must  support  a  host  of  his  indolent 
relations  if  employed  at  the  home  of  his  nativity  . 

The  Indian  employee  is  often  handicapped  by  his  imperfect  preparation.  He  is 
too  anxious  to  leave  preparation  to  go  to  work  and  as  a  result  is  unfitted  tor 
advancement  to  positions  of  much  consequence,  is  apt  to  suffer  disappointment, 
and  to  yield  even  what  he  has  gained. 

In  iusticetothe  Indian  employees  and  for  self-preservation  and  defense,  con- 
sidering the  Indians  present  and  the  strength  of  those  employed  m  my  school, 
who  may  hear  what  I  have  said,  1  must  say  a  few  things  m  their  behalf. 

Thev  usually  know  reasonably  well  how  to  do  the  work  of  their  positions  when 
it  is  assigned  and  partly  planned  for  them,  and  I  have  not  found  them  lazy  in  its 
execution;  whether  it  be  to  wash,  scrub,  cook,  sew  or  farm,  they  do  not  shirk 
their  duty  so  far  as  the  manual  labor  goes.  In  this  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  white  employees,  who,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  are  sometimes  a  trifle  lazy. 

Indian  employees  are  usually  loyal  and  respectful,  rendering  unquestioning 
obedience  to  those  who  have  authority  to  direct.  It  is  not  the  Indian  employee 
who  strives  to  disaffect  the  employees,  stir  up  strife,  discord  contention,  and 
create  iealousy  and  envy.  He  may  be  drawn  into  this  circle  of  depravity,  but  he 
is  not  the  leader  of  it.    It  is  not  the  Indian  employee  who  is  so  bereaved  and 
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abused  because  be  is  not  provided  an  elaborate  suite  of  rooms,  gorgeously  fur- 
nisbed  and  witb  all  modern  conveniences,  with  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  draw  his  salary  and  improve  his  mind,  and  who  condemns 
everyone  else  because  these  conditions  are  not  provided. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  training  school  in  preparing  pupils  for  employees,  it  would 
be  well  that  they  impress  the  pupil  with  the  nobility  and  necessity  of  the  work  in 
all  its  departments— day,  reservation,  or  nonreservation— rather  than  with  the  idea 
that  the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  work  are  useless  hives  of  barbarism  and 
enemies  to  civilization. 

Finally,  the  Indian  employee  is  honest,  earnest,  to  a  degree  industrious  and 
ambitious,  but  sometimes  lacking  in  strength  of  purpose,  perseverance,  courage, 
and  assurance  to  surmount  the  difficulties  met  and  to  stand  proof  against  temp- 
tation and  retarding  influences.  - — ' 

discussion.  1  > 

Levi  Levering,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho:    '  -—  _   

The  subject  which  has  been  discussed  this  morning  is  very  important.  The 
very  work  of  the  Indian  has  been  despised  by  the  people  of  this  country,  because 
the  Indian  is  a  natural  warrior.  They  never  look  upon  his  training;  they  never 
look  upon  his  improvement,  but  simply  take  for  granted  that  the  Indian  is  a 
savage.  And  ail  of  us  who  are  trying  to  educate  the  Indians  were  somewhat 
startled  on  this  question  of  the  course  to  pursue  and  how  we  may  raise  the  Indian 
to  the  highest  thought.  To  accomplish  this  great  work  of  educating  the  Indian, 
one  way  is  to  make  him  feel  that  we  are  interested  in  him  and  that  we  do  have 
this  desire  to  do  him  good.  We  know  that  our  work  will  be  accomplished  at  the 
end.  As  workers,  most  of  you  have  been  in  the  service  possibly  longer  than  I 
have. 

I  will  speak,  not  because  I  have  my  own  experiences,  but  because  I  was  born  an 
Indian.  I  was  raised  in  the  reservation.  I  was  educated  in  an  Indian  school,  and 
I  believe  that  those  who  are  workers  in  the  Indian  service  should  be  men  of  liberal 
views— men  of  genius,  men  of  power,  to  raise  these  people  out  of  degradation  and 
savagery.  I  had  very  peculiar  ideas  about  white  people.  I  was  educated  in  a 
Presbyterian  Mission  School,  and  those  whom  I  met  were  women  of  piety  and  men 
of  piety,  and  when  I  left  the  mission  school  and  started  for  an  Eastern  school  I 
thought  that  all  men  were  religious;  but  one  morning  the  disciplinarian  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  a  man  wanted  me  to  work  for  him  a  little  ways  from  Car- 
lisle. When  I  got  there  the  next  morning  and  was  working  around  the  yard,  and 
as  I  was  standing  around  there,  the  lady  came  out,  and  what  do  you  think  she 
said?  Well,  she  swore.  That  was  what  startled  me.  I  said  to  myself,  there  must 
be  some  bad  white  women,  and  there  must  be  some  good  women  among  the 
whites. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  Indian  child  on  the  reservation  might  have  the  same 
ideas  that  I  had.  They  may  look  upon  you  as  good  white  men  or  good  white 
women,  and  you  must  teach  them  that  you  are  good  white  women  and  good  white 
men.  I  believe  that  what  the  youth  need  in  the  Indian  service  to-day  is  men  of 
good  moral  character — men  who  will  do  their  best  work  in  the  Indian  service. 
We  need  men  who  will  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Indian  education;  we  need  men 
who  will  give  their  whole  lives  for  the  sake  of  educating  the  Indians — who  will 
be  earnest  in  all  their  works;  and  for  my  part  I  will  say  here  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  to  promote  Indian  education  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  do  it,  and  I 
known  that  I  can  do  it  with  all  my  heart. 

We  spoke  some  time  ago  about  the  Indian  employees.  We  Indian  employees 
occasionally  meet  each  other  and  ask  opinions  on  different  things,  and  so  you  see 
we  are  awake  on  this  topic  of  helping  one  another  in  our  work.  Those  of  you  who 
have  worked  in  the  Indian  service  can  very  well  see  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Indian  child  and  the  white  child.  I  find  that  to  be  true.  I 
can  say  that  I  went  to  school  with  white  children,  and  there  I  found  in  the  class 
room  children  as  dull  as  any  who  can  be  found  in  any  reservation.  I  have  sat  with 
them  in  classes,  in  the  geometry  and  algebra,  and  all  those  different  classes,  and  I 
found  that  they  could  be  just  as  slow  as  any  Indian  child.  You  can  not  say  that 
the  Indians  can  not  learn.  The  Indians  can  learn  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 
What  the  Indian  needs  to-day  is  the  chance,  and  we  are  going  to  get  the  chance 
some  day,  and  we  are  working  for  it  every  day. 

As  to  Indian  employees  in  different  schools,  I  believe  Dr.  Dixon's  suggestion  is  a 
good  one.    No  Indian  employee  should  be  employed  in  the  same  tribe.    He  should 
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be  employed  in  other  tribes,  because  an  Indian  raised  in  the  reservation  and  try- 
ing to  work  for  his  people  has  some  hindrances  because  of  home  customs  and 
influences.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  success  of  the  work 
which  he  undertakes.  I  say,  friends,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  Indian  employees 
in  Indian  schools.  If  you  help  the  Indian  employees  and  Indian  schools,  you  help 
the  whole  Indian  race  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Schanandore,  Carson,  Eev. : 

In  behalf  of  my  race  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  great  interest  in  lifting 
us  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  If  this  work  of  educating  the  Indian  under 
the  wise  and  energetic  management  of  the  Government,  if  this  great  work  of  edu- 
cating, lifting  up,  and  civilizing  the  Indians  be  continued  patiently  and  kindly,  it 
will  soon  raise  them  from  the  low  condition  of  helpless,  aimless,  and  worse  than 
useless  barbarism  to  a  plane  where  they  can  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  land.  "When  these  people  are  brought  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  ways 
of  civilization  are  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  comfort  they  will  became  use- 
ful and  industrious. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  here  how  you  shall  teach  these  Indian  children,  for  I 
believe  that  whatever  system  of  teaching  is  adopted  by  your  schools  will  do  for 
our  schools.  Teach  these  Indian  children  as  you  would  have  your  own  children 
taught,  for  the  same  education  that  has  saved  you  will  save  the  red  man  from 
barbarism.  Explain  to  them  that  education  can  not  be  bought,  but  must  be 
acquired  through  diligence  and  labor;  explain  to  them  that  their  future  is  in  their 
own  hands,  and  whatever  that  future  is  depends  largely  upon  what  they  may  do 
now.  These  children  must  be  inspired  with  new  thoughts  and  aspirations,  for  the 
passions  and  tendencies  of  past  ages  and  generations  must  be  driven  out. 

The  history  of  our  country's  birth,  growth,  and  achievements  and  of  its  great 
men  and  women  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  Indian  boy  and  girl;  for  every 
child,  whether  red,  white,  or  black,  must  fill  a  place  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  the  home.  They  must  therefore  know  what  the  nation  is  and 
what  it  demands  of  them. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  the  Indians  do  not  and  can  not  learn  as  readily 
as  white  children.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent;  but  if  you  wish  to  compare 
the  two  you  must  remember  that  from  the  beginning  your  children  are  guided  by 
skillful,  and  in  many  instances,  highly  educated  and  cultured  persons,  whose 
efforts  had  been  to  improve  them,  while  our  children  have  not  had  such  a  begin- 
ning; but  on  the  contrary,  they  were  left  wholly  to  the  care  of  nature. 

It  is  also  said  that  Indians  are  ignorant,  savage,  and  cruel  to  humanity.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  slavery  existed  among  so-called  civilized  nations, 
and  it  was  through  this  that  our  flag  was  threatened  with  destruction  in  1861. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  men  sold  their  wives  like  cattle,  while  the 
English  law  plainly  said  that  the  life  of  a  rabbit  was  worth  more  than  the  life  of 
a  man,  for  if  a  man  shot  at  a  rabbit  he  would  hang.  Does  not  that  show  ignorance 
and  savagery?   Does  not  it  show  cruelty  to  humanity? 

You  say  there  is  strong  prejudice  against  Indians  to-day  because  they  are  such 
a  warlike  people.  Why  is  the  prejudice  so  strong  against  the  black  man  to-day, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  brought  him  into  the  country  against  his  will,  away  from 
where  his  race  is,  and  when  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  because  he  demanded  his 
liberty? 

You  may  say  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one,  but  this  is  not  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  not  to  save  the  dead  but  the  living. 

Teaching  is  in  a  large  degree  a  specialty.  This  is  so  in  the  primary  grades.  A 
person  may  do  excellent  work  in  those  grades  and  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
science  or  philosophy  involved.  If  the  school  is  managed  by  a  well-equipped 
superintendent  or  principal  teacher,  who  understands  underlying  principles,  good 
work  may  be  done  by  his  subordinates  under  his  direction.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  superintendent  or  principal  teacher  if  all  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades 
are  to  understand  all  the  intricacies  of  the  science  of  pedagogy?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  has  to  direct  his  subordinates. 

The  white  people  have  established  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  and 
they  have  carried  those  youth  along  in  the  schools  until  they  or  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  Now  if  this  purpose  is  noble,  and  the  Indian 
is  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  white  people,  is  it  right  to  educate  him  and  cast 
him  aside  and  say  to  him  "You  can  not  have  a  place  among  us?"  If  you  have 
a  better  way  than  the  Indian,  and  can  convince  him  of  it,  is  it  not  a  good  plan  to 
give  him  some  little  assistance  in  entering  upon  this  way? 

I  am  an  Indian  and  have  held  positions  in  different  schools  and  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  handling  the  children  of  my  race,  and  I  have  been  told  by  all 
my  experience,  and  I  believe  they  have  so  reported  to  the  Indian  Office,  that  I  did 
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fairly  well.  This  may  seem  like  "bragging  on  myself,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  do 
not  mean  it  in  that  way.  But  if  it  is  intimated  that  I  and  some  other  members  of 
my  race  are  not  to  assist  in  our  upbuilding,  I  feel  I  must  come  to  my  own  rescue 
as  well  as  that  of  others  of  my  race,  although  perhaps  not  holding  similar  posi- 
tions. Perhaps  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Indian  can  better  than  those 
of  different  race  influence  the  Indian.  In  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
as  wishing  to  have  poorly  equipped  Indians  put  into  our  schools,  but  I  do  contend 
that  when  the  Department  has  knowledge  that  the  Indian  is  conscientious  and  is 
educated  in  the  schools  provided  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  given  a  position 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  and  that  without  a  civil-service  examination.  We  are 
not  yet  ready  perhaps  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  to  meet  you  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Then  can  not  you  utilize  us  and  assist  us  to  stand  alone  with  more  secu- 
rity, so  that  we  may  learn  to  do  this? 

Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.: 

I  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  the  ground  has  been  pretty  well 
gone  over.  Of  course  I  know  my  own  difficulties  in  my  work.  I  find  many  things 
that  I  can  not  do;  but  some  things  I  have  overcome  by  my  own  effort,  and  I 
believe  there  is  possibility  in  every  person.  A  man  can  succeed  through  his  earnest 
efforts  in  all  difficulties.  Among  the  difficulties  I  have  had  since  I  came  into  the 
Indian  service  and  since  I  left  my  home  in  South  Dakota  some  years  ago  the  most 
difficult,  I  think,  were  to  give  up  the  Indian  blanket  and  cut  the  hair  and  put  on 
the  shoe,  which  I  thought  it  was  a  most  uncomfortable  thing  to  do.  I  used  to  go 
up  stairs  in  my  own  room  and  take  my  shoes  off  and  put  the  moccasins  on,  and 
when  I  went  out  to  go  to  school  I  put  on  the  shoe.  It  was  so  stiff  I  could  hardly 
walk.  I  didn't  know  how  to  walk.  I  could  not  step  walking  up  and  down  the 
stairways.    In  those  difficulties  I  learned  something  I  never  learned  before. 

One  thing  we  need  in  training  the  Indian  is  good  moral  discipline.  Don't  give 
them  too  much  freedom.  Make  them  industrious,  and  you  can  do  that  bv  giving 
them  something  to  do,  something  to  think  of,  something  to  learn.  Do  not  confine 
them  to  one  thing. 

In  the  school  in  which  I  work  I  introduced  football  among  the  boys,  and  basket 
ball,  the  gymnasium,  baseball,  and  walking  rules  and  jumping.  When  I  came 
to  that  school  I  asked  one  of  the  white  employees  about  the  sports  and  such  things. 
He  said,  "  You  can't  make  these  boys  move;  they  are  lazy;  they  won't  do  it."  I 
said,  "I  will  get  a  move  on  myself  and  then  they  will  move,"  and  I  found  this  to 
be  so.    I  find  if  you  don't  do  your  duty  they  won't  do  it. 

I  organized  military  companies  and  I  gave  them  rules  how  to  fall  in  for  dinner 
and  supper.  I  want  them  on  time  for  roll  call,  and  if  a  boy  is  behind  three  min- 
utes he  has  to  stay  at  home  and  go  without.  The  next  time  he  will  be  there. 
And  these  things  I  found  helpful.  I  made  them  think— made  them  think  and 
move  around  quicker.  When  I  am  late  and  don't  get  to  the  ground  where  they 
fall  in,  as  long  as  I  am  not  there  they  stay  away,  and  when  I  get  there  they  all  get 
there.    We  must  get  a  move  on  us,  and  then  they  get  a  move  on  them. 

Supervisor  CD.  Rakestraw: 

J ust  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Indian  employees  as  I  have  observed  them  in 
my  rounds  throughout  the  service.  Personally  and  officially  I  am  proud  of  the 
Indian  employees  as  I  see  them  throughout  the  service  of  the  United  States  both 
in  the  school  service  and  the  agency  service,  and  our  schools  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  them  and  their  work;  our  country  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them  and 
their  work.  My  observation  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  we  find  them  gener- 
ally very  efficient,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  thoroughlv  loyal. 
And  there  is  one  very  important  thing  that  we  do  not  find  among  our' Indian 
employees  even.  I  have  never  found  the  origin  of  tangles  or  messes,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  them,  in  one  of  our  Indian  employees.  They  are  thoroughly  loyal, 
they  are  faithful,  they  are  efficient,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Another  point  is  that  they  are  laboring  under  difficulties  under  which  you  are 
not  laboring.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  lack  of  definite  infor- 
mation and  instruction  as  to  the  work  expected  of  them  on  the  part  of  their  superior 
officers.    Indeed  some  of  you  white  employees  labor  under  the  same  difficulty. 

Again,  they  are  entitled  to  a  word  of  encouragement  occasionally  for  duty  well 
performed.  You  should  not  take  for  granted  that  they  know  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  their  work  if  you  see  that  they  are  doing  good  work.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  duty  well  performed  is  an  encouragement  for  future  duties  which  will 
be  better  performed.  It  does  not  lower  our  dignity  to  say  this  is  well  done- 
I  am  glad  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  bolstering  them  up  all  the  time.  I  want 
them  to  stand  as  nearly  alone  as  they  can:  but  in  this  world  we  all  have— we  all 
need— assistance  of  others,  though  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  kindly  word  for  duty 
well  performed. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  what  I  have  seen  through- 
out the  service  regarding  our  Indian  employees ;  to  bear  testimony  to  their  efficiency, 
their  faithfulness,  and  to  their  loyalty.  And  of  course,  where  we  have  those  three 
qualities,  whether  in  white  employee  or  Indian  employee,  we  have  it  summed  up 
pretty  well. 


THE   ORGANIC    CONNECTION   BETWEEN   THE   INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  E.  C.  Thayer,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

To  one  who  has  given  the  Indian  question  careful  thought  I  am  sure  the  indus- 
trial training  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  We  as  workers  in  the  Indian 
service  have  a  class  of  people  living  in  scattered  groups,  not  in  large  cities;  a  peo- 
ple who  nearly  all  have  farms  of  their  own,  and  who  soon  must  live  on  them  and 
earn  their  living  from  them.  Having  such  a  class,  industrial  training  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  moment.  What  the  Indian  needs  above  everything  else  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  work  and  a  desire  to  work. 

I  look  at  this  subject  from  a  sloyd  teacher's  standpoint,  and  shall  treat  it  in  that 
way. 

Manual  training  must  have  an  organic  connection  with  academic  training.  To 
establish  and  hold  in  view  this  connection  must  be  one  object  of  the  sloyd  teacher. 
We  thus  see  that  the  sloyd  room  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  and  must  be 
considered  as  such.  This  point  can  not  be  too  fully  emphasized.  When  such  is 
the  case  the  objects  made  in  the  shop  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  illustrating  lessons 
in  the  school,  thus  securing  a  twofold  interest.  The  scholar  will  recognize  his 
work  as  being  of  use — a  point  of  prime  importance— and  he  will  also  have  a  famil- 
iarity with  and  interest  in  the  object  because  he  made  it. 

Here  we  have  an  important  idea  in  school  work,  namely,  that  the  individual 
may  be  of  help  to  the  many.  If  a  scholar  sees  his  work  being  used  by  his  teacher 
and  by  his  playmates  I  consider  that  he  will  realize  a  pleasure  and  develop  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  love  for  humanity  that  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  his  people. 

The  connection  between  manual  work  as  carried  on  in  the  school  and  the 
academic  work  will  also  rest  upon  the  fact  that  all  school  work  is  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  child.  Now,  if  we  can  arrange  the  school  course  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  what  a  long  step  forward 
we  have  taken. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  a  box,  say  5  by  5  by  5  inches  on  the  inside.  Now,  let 
us  see  what  lessons  can  be  had  from  this  box.  If  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom  are 
1  inch  thick,  we  will  have  a  cube  7  inches  on  a  side.  The  child,  if  he  is  small, 
may  find  considerable  instruction  in  observing  the  shape  and  counting  the  $ides, 
corners,  and  edges.  If  he  is  more  advanced  he  can  find,  by  measuring,  the  outside 
area  of  one  side,  of  all  sides,  the  inside  area,  the  cubical  contents,  the  number  of 
feet  of  lumber  in  the  box,  the  part  of  a  gallon  it  would  hold,  the  part  of  a  bushel. 

What  the  box  is  made  of  starts  another  series  of  questions  and  answers.  Is  it 
hard  wood  or  soft  wood,  light  or  heavy?  Does  it  grow  near  here?  Where  does  it 
come  from?  How  much  does  it  cost?  Tell  me  how  you  made  the  box.  In  this 
way  we  can  see  easily  that  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  good  many  examples  in  arith- 
metic out  of  a  little  box,  as  well  as  some  geography  and  language. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  should  manual  training  in  the  schools  be  carried  on,  not  by 
hurrying  forward  to  see  how  many  models  can  be  completed,  but  by  seeing  how 
carefully  and  exactly  they  may  be  done  and  how  full  the  lessons  from  them  may 
be  made. 

The  question  of  exactness^in  manual  work  of  this  kind  is  a  very  important  and 
somewhat  vexatious  one.  The  work  should  be  done  just  as  exactly  as  possible  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  good  model,  but  more  particularly  for  the  effect  careful  work 
will  have  on  the  child  himself.  In  my  opinion  the  good  resulting  from  accurate 
work  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

I  remember  once  hearing  Miss  McCullough,  director  of  kindergartens  of  St. 
Louis,  say  that  in  the  kindergartens  where  she  found  paper  folding  carefully  and 
exactly  done  she  found  everything  else  the  same.  Thus  does  a  love  of  order  and 
neatness  grow  up  which  may  have  a  great  effect  upon  our  lives  as  well  as  a  high 
pecuniary  value. 

In  order  to  do  the  greatest  good,  this  training  of  the  mind  through  the  hand 
should  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  the  materials  they  use.    After  that  in  the 
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primary  grades  the  materials  should  be  a  little  harder  to  work  with,  as  clay,  paper, 
j  and  cardboard,  care  always  being  taken  that  the  child  can  master  the  material  -and 
thus  develop  a  spirit  of  calm  assurance  of  so  much  value  in  after  life.    From  card- 
board the  work  should  be  carried  on  into  soft  wood,  then  hard  wood,  and  finally 
;  iron  and  steel.    In  this  way  we  will  have  a  gradual,  continuous,  harmonious 
!  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  which,  if  properly  carried  on,  is  bound 
to  be  of  much  benefit. 

This  work  should  be  begun  early  and*  always  looked  at  from  an  educational 
rather  than  a  trade  or  practical  point  of  view.  While  it  is  unquestionably  a  great 
boon  to  the  future  mechanic  to  have  such  a  training  in  his  childhood  and  youth, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  work  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  shop  work,  as  we  commonly  understand  it.  I  take  the 
I  liberty  to  quote  in  this  connection  from  a  note  on  Froebers  Education  of  Man,  by 
W.  N.  Hailmann: 

In  1882  France  decreed  that  in  her  common  schools  "  boys  and  girls  shall  devote  two  or  three 
hours  per  week  to  instruction  in  manual  work."  In  the  further  special  directions  for  carrying 
out  this  law  in  the  schools  of  France  the  following  points  are  of  interest:  Boys  from  7  to  9  years 
old  are  to  be  instructed  in  manual  exercises  to  develop  manual  dexterity,  in  cutting  geometrical 
figures  from  pasteboard,  in  basket  making,  in  modeling  geometrical  figures  and  simple  objects; 
boys  from  9  to  11  years  old  are  to  be  taught  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard  articles  to  be  covered 
with  glazed  paper,  in  bending  and  plaiting  iron  wire,  in  the  manufacture  of  objects  from  iron 
and  wood— e.  g.,  bird  cages— in  the  modeling  of  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
monest tools;  boys  from  11  to  13  years  old  have  practice  in  drawing  and  modeling,  in  the  use  of 
tools  for  working  in  wood  (planes,  saws,  simple  joints,  turning  lathes),  and  in  the  use  of  the  file 
and  other  tools  for  smoothing  metal  casts  and  working  in  iron. 

In  all  these  cases  the  educational  influence  of  work  as  a  creative  and  expressional  activity  con- 
stitutes the  chief  consideration.  They  look  to  the  establishment  of  true  school  workshops— i.  e., 
workshops  that  serve  the  purposes  of  the  school— which  center  in  the  adequate  development  of 
the  physical  and  psychical  powers  of  a  complete  human  being,  destined  to  the  mastership  of 
inner  and  outer  life.  They  differ  in  this  respect  from  manual-training  schools,  technical  schools, 
industrial  schools  of  all  names,  whose  specific  aim  is  preparation  for  efficiency  in  engineering  or 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  manual-training  shop  run  in  connection  with  the  school — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  scholars  work  part  of  the  time  in  the  shop — will  accomplish  better  results 
by  far,  I  believe,  than  the  shop  run  by  itself.  This,  I  think,  is  true  both  from  an 
educational  and  practical  standpoint.  The  scholars  who  use  in  the  school  and 
have  lessons  based  on  what  they  make  in  the  shop  will  surely  understand  better 
what  they  have  made,  and  take  an  added  interest  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
clearer  understanding  and  added  interest  will  help  the  pupil  on  his  next  model. 
Thus  he  will  gain  more  in  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  the  manual 
dexterity,  as  well  as  in  what  other  benefit  he  may  derive  from  the  shop  in  educa- 
tional lines. 

As  a  marked  instance  where  manual  training  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
academic  training,  I  will  quote  from  Dr.  Chadwick,  inspector  of  schools,  who  says: 

In  one  large  establishment,  containing  some  600  children,  one-half  girls  and  one-half  boys,  the 
means  of  industrial  occupation  were  introduced  for  the  girls  before  any  were  for  the  boys. 
The  girls  were  put>upon  half-time  tuition— that  is,  their  time  of  book  instruction  was  reduced 
from  thirty-six  to  eighteen  hours  a  week— given  on  three  alternate  days  of  their  industrial  occu- 
pation, the  boys  remaining  at  full  school  time  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week,  the  teaching  being 
the  same  system,  as  well  as  teachers,  also  the  same  attendance  in  weeks  and  years.  On  the 
periodical  examination  of  the  school,  surprise  was  expressed  by  the  inspector  at  finding  how 
much  more  mentally  alert  and  in  advance  in  book  attainments  the  girls  were  than  the  boys. 
Subsequently  industrial  occupation  was  found  for  the  boys,  when  their  time  of  book  instruction 
was  reduced  from  thirtv-six  to  eighteen  hours  weekly,  and  after  awhile  the  boys  were  proved, 
upon  examination,  to  have  obtained  their  previous  relative  position,  which  was  in  advance  of  the 
girls. 

The  data  given  in  this  case  do  not  warrant  the  drawing  of  many  conclusions. 
But  they  do  warrant  the  conclusion  that  industrial  work  in  this  case  was  very 
beneficial.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  made  more  of  a  variety, 
and  thus  allowed  the  child  to  rest  by  changing  the  work. 

Although  I  have  not  specifically  mentioned  drawing  I  consider  it  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  to  all  training  of  this  kind.  It  teaches  accuracy,  neatness,  and  order. 
Besides  this  it  fixes  the  form  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  helps  him  to  observe 
closely.  In  fact  he  necessarily  must  observe  closely  or  he  can  not  draw  accurately. 
The  drawing  should  be  made  by  the  pupil  from  a  perfect  model  before  he  begins 
work  to  make  it.  He  thus  has  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
model  before  he  attempts  to  make  it. 
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THE  ORGANIC  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  F.  A.  Thackrey,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

I  take  it  that  the  word  "  organic,"  as  here  used,  means  organized  methods  of 
utilizing  the  close  relation,  the  inherent  relation  or  connection  that  exists,  and 
always  has  existed,  between  these  two  branches  of  training. 

It  would  be  a  very  superficial  observer  of  nature  indeed  who  would  not  discover 
in  the  development  of  all  things  of  higher  animate  life,  except  it  might  be  the  chil- 
dren of  human  beings,  that  this  relation  has  from  earliest  infancy  to  last  decay 
made  itself  manifest.  How  does  the  mother  bird  teach  her  offspring  the  science 
and  practice  of  flying?  Or  why  does  the  mother  cat  give  her  kittens  almost  daily 
lessons  in  spryness,  by  way  of  frolics  about  the  nest?  Or  why  does  she  bring  the 
crippled  mouse  and  teach  her  little  ones  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their 
claws?  Is  it  not  all  a  real  and  most  practical  preparation  for  the  life  to  follow, 
enabling  them  to  be  self-supporting?  What  is  true  in  these  cases  is,  or  should  be, 
true  in  our  work — the  inseparable  combination  of  the  practical  and  scientific,  the 
physical  and  the  intellectual,  to  produce  one  complete  thing. 

But  we  have  this  difference  to  contend  with — the  children  we  are  educating  are 
not  ours;  they  have  not  inherited  from  us  or  anybody  else  any  inclination  to  our 
mode  of  life  or  civilization.  We  have,  then,  to  begin  farther  back,  to  inculcate  or 
educate  into  them  a  love  for  domesticity,  a  love  for  a  real  and  lasting  home  and 
all  that  constitutes  such  a  home,  and  then  step  by  step  to  bring  them  up  to  loyal, 
self-supporting  citizenship.  We  have  not  expected  to  complete  our  task  with  this 
generation,  though  we  have  made  noticeable  progress,  but  we  do  feel  the  assurance 
that  with  each  year's  work  we  are  making  such  perfection  more  probable  and 
possible. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  taught  many  of  the  Indian  youth  a  fair  understand- 
ing and  use  of  the  English  language.  We  have  also  taught  many  of  them  the  use, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  have  become  skilled  in  the  use,  of  many  of  our  tools. 
We  are  also  aware  that  the  number  who  are  willing  to  use  our  language  is  in  excess 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  use  our  tools,  but  the  greatest  cause  for  this  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  one,  the  lack  of  necessity  to  use  them. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  "returned  students"  return  to  the  agency  with  an 
ambition  to  utilize  their  training  and  to  better  the  condition  of  their  people,  but 
they  find  it  so  easy,  so  perfectly  natural,  to  readjust  themselves  to  home  conditions, 
to  their  heritage,  that  only  the  exceptional  as  yet  resist  the  temptation.  But  may 
we  not  draw  from  these  particular  facts  the  conclusion  that  a  still  closer  and  more 
systematic  utilization  of  the  intimate  relation  of  these  two  branches  of  training 
would  tend  more  to  remove  the  exceptional  to  the  other  side?  That  the  work 
given  in  this  closer  connection,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated as  one  healthy  food  for  soul  and  body,  resulting  in  energetic  education, 
would  tend  also  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  exceptional? 

Then  add  to  this  the  help  it  will  be  to  us  in  our  work  and  to  the  Indians  as  a 
people  when  all  treaties  for  rations,  clothing,  money,  etc.,  have  been  fulfilled. 
When  they  have  been  paid  for  their  land  and  put  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  then 
there  will  be  better  results  and  more  appreciation  of  our  efforts.  It  is  true  much 
of  the  land  allotted  to  them  is  nonproductive,  but  we  will  have  shown  them  other 
lands  and  ' '  new  fields  "  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  acquirement  of  them,  which, 
when  the  time  comes,  we  hope  and  believe  many  will  follow. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  wish  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  or  is  being  done.  Far 
from  it.  There  are  elementary  and  experimental  stages  in  all  work.  And  indeed 
we  are  just  now  recognizing  the  necessity  in  our  white  schools  of  more  of  the 
practical  and  scientific,  with  less  of  the  theoretical  and  dogmatic.  But  in  order  to 
continue  and  promote  the  advancement  of  our  work,  to  make  better  the  one  result 
or  product  we  all  work  for,  that  of  self-supporting,  moral  and  industrious  young 
men  and  women  ready  for  true  citizenship,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  and  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  past,  with  its  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

It  is  from  such  investigation  that  I  am  encouraged  in  arguing  for  a  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  course  of  manual  or  industrial  instruction  in  all  our  schools. 
This  would  of  necessity  bring  the  two  branches  in  closer  connection.  Pupils 
would  find  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  other  departments  irresistible  invi- 
tation to  investigate  and  to  explore  into  the  heart  of  real  things  in  their  various 
real  places  and  performing  their  various  real  functions.  In  the  school  they  would 
be  better  prepared  to  understand  and  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  mathematical, 
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language,  or  form  work.  A  greater  use  of  mind  and  hand  would  be  called  into  play- 
together,  started  on  the  road  they  are  to  follow  in  later  life,  the  one  encouraging 
and  necessitating  the  use  of  the  other,  thus  carrying  along  with  the  growing  child 
the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  the  industrial  and 
the  academic.  Skillful  use  of  the  hand  must  always  be  preceded  by  the  propor- 
tionately skillful  use  of  the  brain,  hence  it  results  in  healthy  discipline  for  both, 
making  the  one  systematic  and  productive,  the  other  skillful  and  obedient. 

I  think  it  has  been  generally  observed  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  test  it  that  the  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  has  a  quickening  effect 
on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our  pupils  far  beyond  what  most  are  willing  to 
believe.  The  boy  who  begins  to  construct  things  is  compelled  at  once  to  begin  to 
think,  to  deliberate,  to  reason,  and  to  conclude.  As  he  proceeds  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  powerful  natural  forces.  If  he  would  control,  direct,  and  utilize 
these  forces,  he  must  first  understand  them  and  master  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  He  must  investigate  the  causes  of  the  phenomena,  matter.  From 
this  he  is  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena,  mind.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  practical  mechanics  a  desire  for  knowledge  is  engendered  and  the  pupil  is  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  philosophy.  Thus  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye  reacts  on  the  mind,  stimulating  it  to  excursions  into  the  realms 
of  scientific  discovery  in  search  of  facts  to  be  applied  in  a  practical  way  at  the 
bench  or  in  other  departments. 

But  it  still  remains  for  me  to  give  more  definite  suggestions  for  this  closer  con- 
nection of  the  industrial  and  academic.  It  is  necessary  to  vary  the  course  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  pupil,  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
preparatory  or  completing,  and  must  vary  also  in  proportion  to  the  completeness 
of  the  shop,  the  adaptability  of  the  location  to  farming,  and  the  abundance  of 
illustrative  material  at  hand.  And,  I  may  add,  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
is  quite  as  prominent  a  factor  in  fruitful  manual  instruction  as  in  fruitful  aca- 
demic instruction. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  except  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  time  when  other  departments  will  equal  them  for  practical 
methods  of  instruction,  when  we  have  an  extension  into  other  departments  of  the 
principles  that  guided  Froebel  in  his  noble  work. 

I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  class  instruction  in  each  of  the  industrial 
departments.  By  class  instruction  I  mean  a  regular  course  in  the  work  of  each 
department  gone  through  with.  A  course  in  domestic  economy,  including  with 
the  rest,  cooking,  sewing,  dairy  and  laundry  work;  in  farming,  including  farm, 
garden,  and  dairy;  in  the  shop,  including  mechanical  and  industrial  drawing,  use 
of  tools  in  the  working  of  wood  and  metal,  and  the  purposes  of  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  industries,  in  each  branch  the  instruction  to  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  the  help  it  will  be  in  the  academic  course  and  kept  in  close  connection  with 
the  practice. 

The  system  most  reservation  schools  have,  of  rotation  trom  one  department  to 
another,  is  a  great  improvement  over  what  has  been,  but  I  think  there  is  still  much 
to  be  gained  in  both  the  industrial  and  academic  courses  by  more  systematic 
instruction  in  the  industrial  work.  The  "  rotation  plan  "  is  good  so  far  as  the 
educational  good  to  the  pupils  is  kept  in  view,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
pupils  get  the  same  instruction  and  practice  over  and  over  from  one  department 
to  another.  Though  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  some  repetition,  in  order  to 
give  discipline,  to  form  regular  habits  in  such  work,  and  get  the  required  amount 
of  such  work  done,  still  there  is  a  period  in  the  instruction  and  practice  of  such 
work  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  educational  value.  There  is  little  or  no  educational 
value  in  the  continuous  repetition  of  one  class  of  work  from  year  to  year,  through 
a  whole  course,  after  it  has  been  once  well  done  and  understood. 

In  the  schoolroom  pupils  are  given  mathematical  or  language  work  to  do  for  the 
mental  or  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  for  other  educational  values.  When 
the  work  is  completed  and  assimilated,  they  go  a  step  further,  each  step  involving 
a  little  deeper  investigation,  which,  in  order  to  understand,  brings  into  use  the 
knowledge  already  at  hand.  Thus  each  new  addition  of  knowledge  rests  on  what 
has  already  been  gained,  depends  upon  it  for  support,  and  becomes  a  part  of  it, 
strengthening  the  foundation  for  another  addition.  So  ought  it  to  be  in  manual 
education— the  two  building  up  together  into  one  strong  and  complete  physical 
and  intellectual  structure. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  "  class  talks"  given  daily,  or  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  in  each  industrial  department.  They  may  occupy  from  thirty  min- 
utes to  an  hour,  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  by  those  who  have  given  it  a  proper 
trial  that  the  time  taken  up  in  this  way  is  more  than  made  up  again  by  the 
increased  interest  and  energy  the  pupils  put  into  their  work.    Their  being  fur- 
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nished  with  notebooks  in  which  to  record,  in  systematic  order,  such  facts  as  will 
be  of  use  to  them  afterwards  will  increase  the  interest  in  the  work  as  well  as  fur- 
nish valuable  references  for  horn 3  life.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  note  the  deep 
interest  boys  take  in  short  talks  pertaining  to  farm  work,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  planting,  the  planting,  germination  of  seeds,  cultivation,  harvesting; 
the  plant  itself,  its  uses  as  food  or  in  manufacturing,  its  characteristics,  ways  of 
reproduction,  of  drawing  nourishment  from  the  soil;  thepartof  the  soil  consumed, 
the  following  necessity  for  ' '  crop  rotation,"  etc.  Without  exception,  I  have  found 
that  a  class  of  boys  will  give  their  undivided  attention  to  such  talks  when  given 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  comprehension.  It  invariably  starts  them  to 
thinking,  talking,  and  questioning.  It  interests  them  with  wholesome  and  vigor- 
ous thought,  moral  and  educational  thought,  if  you  please,  and  takes  it  along  with 
the  practice  work,  insuring  better  work  and,  finally,  better  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  reservation  schools  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  by  experi- 
ment what  crops  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  of  the  different  localities,  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  different  soils,  and  the  necessity  of  enriching  them.  A  course 
of  talks  on  "  cattle  "  and  other  farm  animals  is  not  only  interesting  and  of  great 
value  to  boys  in  later  life,  but  the  tendency  of  all  such  "  class  talks"  will  be  to 
bring  the  pupil  in  contact  with  new  words  and  ideas  associated  with  the  real  thing 
itself.  It  will  give  them  a  wider  understanding  and  practical  ideas  together  with 
a  stimulus  to  practice  them. 

In  the  shop  we  may  bring  about  even  more  encouraging  results.  It  is  the  nature 
of  all  boys  to  want  to  use  tools.  Early  in  childhood  they  are  met  with  the  need  of 
them,  in  order  to  get  into  this  or  that,  to  test  its  cohesive  power — to  see  what  is 
inside — or  to  prepare  it  for  use  here  or  there  in  building  a  playhouse  or  making 
tops,  wagons,  etc.  Nobody  doubts  the  educational  value  there  is  to  a  child  in 
making  his  playhouse  or  wagon.  What  boy's  first  effort  in  this  direction  satisfied 
him?  Did  not  the  first  form  or  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  material  suggest 
new  ideas  and  other  ways?  And  did  he  not  prove  them  good  or  bad  by  trying 
them?  So  it  is  in  shop  work.  The  knowledge  there  gained,  in  a  most  practical 
way,  of  tools  and  of  wood  and  iron,  the  manipulation  of  the  former,  and  the  char- 
acter, preparation,  and  use  in  different  forms  of  th#  latter,  all  tend  toward  the 
proper  shaping  and  building  of  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

"The  relation  of  shopwork  and  drawing  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  it  is 
impossible  to  disconnect  the  two.  Both  work  toward  the  same  end.  Drawing  is 
the  language  of  form,  and  manual  training  is  the  process  of  investigation  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  properties  of  things.  The  one  is  connected  with  con- 
ception; the  other  with  creation.  They  are  not  substitutes  for  each  other,  but 
supplements,  and  should  be  taught  in  parallel  courses  supporting  each  other." 
Drawing  should  teach  the  methods  of  representation  of  form,  and  the  work  in  the 
shop  should  be  directed  by  these  forms.  Of  all  tools  of  the  shop  the  lathe  is  the 
one  most  eagerly  and  profitably  used  by  the  pupil,  and  it  permits  the  easy  creation 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 

As  in  other  branches  of  manual  work,  I  have  found  boys  anxious  to  make  any- 
thing suggested  for  use  at  the  school  in  decorating  bare  rooms  or  in  making  a 
neat  appearance  in  general,  all  of  which  has  a  wholesome  educational  influence. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  arrange  our  system  of  instruction  so  as  to  send  out 
larger  classes  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  greater  respect  for  labor,  are 
fitted  for  work,  and  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  Here  is  the  important  point — 
willing  and  able  to  work.  A  man  who  has  been  taught  to  work  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill  at  once  has  a  higher  estimate  of  labor  and  laboring  men.  Test 
this  by  referring  to  your  own  experience.  Have  you  a  single  physical  accomplish- 
ment? If  you  have  you  are  proud  of  it.  It  may  be  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
the  ax,  the  file,  chisel,  pen,  or  brush,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  needle,  violin,  or  piano. 
Whatever  it  is,  you  not  only  respect  it,  but  you  have  a  high  respect  for  those  who 
are  your  peers  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  few  people  have  any  idea  of  what  skill 
like  yours  means. 


THE  ORGANIC  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  Supt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson,  Nev. 

Tn  presenting  this  subject  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  embody  any  of  the  features  of  the  kindergarten.  As  I  understand  the 
subject,  it  is  to  deal  with  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  that  kind 


1  Delivered  at  Ogden  Institute. 
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of  hand  training  taught  in  this  department.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  we 
are  dealing  with  a  class  of  children  the  most  of  whom  until  recently  have  had  no 
beginning  in  the  light  of  early  training  or  this  kind  of  training  of  the  kindergarten 
and  its  subsequent  continuance  in  the  lower  grades  of  school  work.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  somewhat  differently  than  as  though  these 
children  were  finished  for  the  work  upon  which  they  are  to  enter;  and  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  there  is  a  characteristic  difference  existing  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  race,  with  which  difference  heredity  has  something  to  do,  and 
the  children  of  Indian  parents,  who  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  done  anything 
to  develop  any  or  but  few  of  the  diversified  powers  of  the  intellect. 

What  the  white  pupil  possesses  when  he  or  she  reaches  the  age  to  take  up  manual 
training  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand,  but  what  the  Indian  pupil  does 
not  possess  and  the  methods  which  should  be  employed  with  him  to  enable  him  to 
get  hold  of  that  which  he  should  possess  is  what  interests  us. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  singleness  of  the  Indian  child's  intellect.  His  pre-1 
sentative  powers  are  equal  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  the  white 
child.  Why  should  this  not  be  true,  when  from  the  Indian's  earliest  history  he  has 
depended  exclusively  upon  those  powers  for  self-preservation  and,  owing  to  his 
environment,  further  expansion  was  unnecessary? 

The  Indian's  power  of_ sense  perception,  and  his  ability,  therefore,  to  gather  con- 
cepts, as  I  have  said,  is  as  well  if  not  better  developed  than  ours,  but  his  repre- 
sentative powers  seem  to  need  awakening.  He  may,  with  the  material  at  hand, 
gather  concepts,  but  those  concepts  with  him  are  isolated — there  is  but  little  rela- 
tion between  them.  He  does  not  see  that  each  of  these  is  a  part  of  a  structure 
that  can  be  beautifully  framed  together  for  his  use.  The  imagination  does  not 
seek  for  resemblances  and  differences  in  his  store  of  knowledge,  but  his  concep- 
tions and  limited  ideas  are  like  his  house — the  same  now  as  it  was  centuries  ago, 
without  a  single  addition  for  his  comfort  and  his  use.  If  this,  then,  be  true,  such 
instruction  should  be  adopted  as  will  tend  to  lead  his  mind  into  the  way  of  reason- 
ing and  of  drawing  logical  conclusions  from  the  conceptions  which  he  gathers 
from  that  teaching. 

Numerous  examples  can  be  cited  to  illustrate  that  the  special  senses  of  the 
Indian  are  not  dull,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
here,  then,  in  his  sharpened  faculties  a  basis  upon  which  to  commence  our  struc- 
tural work;  these  powers  being  the  gates  through  which  enters  the  knowledge 
that  must  be  gained  to  form  the  material  that  is  afterwards  classified  and  formu- 
lated and  out  of  which  is  built  up  ideas  which  expand  as  the  process  progresses; 
and  industrial  work  properly  linked  with  the  literary  class  work  is  the  true  way 
to  proceed  to  establish  with  the  pupil  this  peculiar  faculty  of  forming  and  putting 
together  his  conceptions  into  concrete  wholes,  that  feature  that  in  him  is  so  lack- 
ing, but  which  must  be  cultivated  and  started  in  a  normal  or  on  a  normal  line  to 
create  in  him  the  possibility  of  final  freedom  and  good  citizenship. 

I  do  not  believe  that  industrial  training  should  be  depended  upon  as  a  means  of 
self-preservation  solely.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Indian  should  simply  be  a  self- 
supporting,  tool-using  individual,  but  he  should  finally  be  as  free  as  the  most 
independent  of  individuals.  It  is  true  that  much  is  accomplished  when  he  is  free 
to  the  extent  of  self-preservation,  and  this  is  the  first  step  in  his  civilization. 
There  is  an  underlying  principle  which  will  finally  work  out  the  Indian's  complete 
civilization,  one  of  whose  tenets  is  industrial  training.  Industrial  training  is, 
therefore,  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  and  this  end  is  to  awaken  in  him  that  power 
to  reason  as  well  with  a  view  to  self-preservation. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  to  labor  so  hard  with  the  Indian  pupil  to  give  him  even 
in  a  limited  degree  a  knowledge  of  figures  ?  It  is  plain  enough  to  me.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  his  mode  of  life  that  would  tend  to  awaken  or  call  into  action  the 
putting  together  of  any,  or  but  few,  of  the  limited  conceptions  which  he  gathers 
in  his  monotonous  way  of  living.  He  did  not  need  a  telegraph  to  communicate 
news  across  a  continent  or  under  an  ocean.  His  business  was  within  his  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  He  did  not  need  a  self-binder  to  harvest  his  grain,  neither  did 
he  need  to  be  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  different  departments  of  law,  science, 
and  commercial  transactions,  for  nature  supplied  his  simple  wants  and  immediate 
needs,  and  beyond  these  he  was  not  moved  to  seek  further.  Hence,  instead  of 
becoming  a  reasoner,  he  became  the  opposite;  but  now  a  different  condition  con- 
fronts him.  He  must  become  acquainted  finally,  in  a  degree  at  least,  with  these 
things.  Physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  all  his  powers  must  become  revolution- 
ized before  he  can  attain  to  this  ideal  state. 

And  just  as  intimately  as  the  physical  and  mental  organisms  are  related,  just 
as  intimately  must  the  methods  for  this  physical  and  mental  development  be 
related.  It  is  evident  he  improves  himself  intellectually  by  physical  training — 
that  class  of  physical  training  or  industrial  training  that  involves  thought — that 
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will  tend  to  oblige  him  to  put  together  two  or  more  of  his  concepts  into  an  idea; 
and  his  academic  training— the  work  in  the  schoolroom— should  be  so  adjusted 
and  classified  that  the  industrial  feature  should  tend  to  a  growth  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  glimmerings  of  conceptions  which  he  gathers  from  the  schoolroom  when 
these  are  not  derived  from  actual  seeing  and  doing.  Here  a  new  light  breaks  in 
upon  him.  He  gains  new  knowledge,  or  sees  more  clearly  that  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  instilled  in  him  subjectively.  He  gains  an  idea  for  himself,  and 
each  particle  of  new  knowledge  assists  him  in  the  creation  and  storing  of  more 
intricate  ideas.  He  does  with  things  within  his  grasp  and  goes  on  building  and 
developing  and  stimulating  unconsciously  his  dormant  analytic  powers. 

An  article  on  the  subject  of  industrial  training  which  I  recently  came  upon 
says: 

And  all  the  great  systems  of  elementary  polytechnic  work  for  pupils  for  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  held  forth  in  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  extravagant  laudations  of  the  effect  of 
these  various  methods  m  the  molding  of  youthful  character.  According  to  the  representations  by 
the  early  advocates  of  the  sloydand  Russian  manual  methods,  etc.,  a  thorough  course  in  manual 
training  under  a  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  embodied  a  grounding  in  the  whole  moral  code 
and  assured  to  the  fortunate  recipient  a  character  at  once  noble  and  symmetrical.    *   *  * 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  supposed  highex  ethics  of  the  training,  a  little  investigation  will 
demonstrate  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  taken  a  course  of  manual  training  is  neither  more 
nor  less  virtuous,  honorable,  or  truthful  than  the  pupil  to  whom  this  pleasant  schooling  is  denied. 
If  the  equal  training  of  brains  and  hands,  the  acquisition  of  a  certainty  and  nicety  of  touch,  and 
the  trained  skill  which  enables  one  to  produce  a  perfect  and  exquisitely  finished  piece  of  work 
possesses  a  dominating  influence  upon  character,  then  every  master  mechanic  in  the  land 
should  be  a  model  citizen,  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  and  steeled  against  the  vices  common  to 
the  rest  of  poor  humanity;  but  statistics  show  no  material  superiority  of  the  master  mechanic 
over  the  salesman  or  the  farm  laborer.  Environment,  opportunity,  and  need  are  quite  as  likely 
to  bring  a  carpenter  to  dishonesty  as  a  baker  or  a  lawyer. 

The  whole  stress  and  responsibility  for  the  formation  of  character  is  here  thrown 
upon  manual  training.  If  it  were  a  mistake  to  depend  soiely  upon  academic  train- 
ing in  the  past,  it  would  be  as  much  a  mistake  now  to  throw  as  much  exclusive 
stress  upon  industrial  training.  In -the  case  of  the  carpenter  spoken  of  here,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  his  ethical  side  of  life  would  be  weak  and  the  industrial  or 
mechanical  side  correspondingly  strong  because  his  education  is  one-sided.  He 
gained  it  but  from  one  feature  of  a  natural  or  normal  system  of  training,  and 
there  is  but  one  consequence  from  such  a  course. 

As  closely  related  as  the  functions  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  tree — one  sup- 
plying the  sap  and  the  other  enriching  it— so  closely  related  are  the  functions  of 
the  two  phases  of  the  true  course  of  instruction.  It  is  not  right  to  compare  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  taught  in  accordance  with  the  new  and  accepted 
methods  with  an  equal  number  after  the  fashion  of  discarded  methods,  for  an 
individual  may  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  best  of  instruction  that  would  be 
conducive  to  a  high  ethical  life,  and  another  may  have  had  no  such  opportunities, 
and  still  have  a  purer  and  better  life  or  character;  but  in  both  instances  there  is 
no  doubt  that  each  is  better  as  a  result  of  good  training,  but  perhaps  not  to  the 
same  degree.  There  are  all  shades  and  kinds  of  people,  and  the  same  results  can 
not  be  accomplished  with  the  same  methods,  but  this  does  not  condemn  the  methods 
any  more  than  we  can  condemn  any  article  because  used  under  different  circum- 
stances it  produces  different  results. 

A  farmer  in  planting  corn  always  selects  the  finest  ears,  and  I  have  known  them 
to  remove  the  small  kernels  from  the  point  of  the  cob  so  as  to  reject  all  inferior 
grains;  then  he  carefully  prepares  the  ground  and  makes  all  conditions  as  favora- 
ble as  possible  for  the  final  maturity  of  a  perfect  grain.  What  are  we?  If  all  of 
these  pains  are  necessary  for  the  completion  and  perpetuation  of  a  perfect  plant, 
can  we  grow  up  into  a  perfect  individual  without  much  more  care  and  in  all 
directions?  We  have  a  finer  organism  than  the  plant,  and  therefore  must  exer- 
cise more  care  in  our  development.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  select 
perfect  grain,  but  we  must  make  all  conditions  favorable,  and  neither  is  it  alone 
necessary  that  one  phase  of  our  being  developed  to  the  exclusion  and  neglect  of 
all  others,  but  all  should  have  a  systematic  and  regular  training  in  order  to  make 
the  finished  individual.  We  must  not,  then,  look  to  immediate  results  alone,  but  I 
think  lay  some  stress  on  the  remote  as  well.  Our  ground— and  our  ground  is  our 
instruction  which  we  are  competent  to  impart — is  our  sheet  anchor,  as  we  have 
not  the  privilege  of  the  selection  of  our  seed.  Still  as  I  have  said,  we  are  of  a 
higher  order  of  development,  and  the  seed  can  even  be  prepared  to  a  degree,  and 
this  is  our  immediate  result. 

I  can  speak  of  one  school  in  which  I  know  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  constant  but 
gradual  upward  tendency  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  this,  too,  under  some  of  the  most  trying  and  distressing  circum- 
stances— gradual :  but  I  know  this  condition  exists,  and  I  presume  this  is  the  case 
in  all  of  our  schools. 
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Imperfect  as  our  system  is.,  and 
provement  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  trust  ere  ^JSJ  industrial  feature  where 
Is  to  do  more  effective  work  with  ^^P^^^^onthissiaeof  owwOTk, 
I^Sore  X^^^^^  «*7oar  hoys,  excepting  the 

metic  class  the  teacher  finds  his '  P^g**^  ^figures  placed  on  the  board  are 
tions  or  some  Particular  f  eature  ^  fractmns  ^e  |liendPthat  a  1  above  a  hori- 
meaningless  characters  to  him.    He  can  not  W  And  what  is  still 

zontal  fine  and  a  2  below  ^  ^present  ^  wogec       ^  &  4  below  it 

more  puzzling,  this  added  to  1  above  anomer  no  of  reg        s  an 

represents  three-fourths  of  ar object I  1S^™™  the  teacher  in  the 

devise  means  to  explain  this  fairly  well  to  ni m  y  arraXe  a  series  of  problems 
literary  department  or  the  P^ipal  te ache ^  ^^rSctions  and  hands  this 

that  involves  the  putting  together  ^  takmg  aparx  conditious  complied 

list  to  the  teacher  of :  industries  to  -have  them  soivea  h  and 

with  in  the  class  in  the  shop    ^  a  W  tek|  a  stick oia  y  g  ^  Mg  { 

it  in  two,  he  will  readily  see .thai one  of  f ^ntri"^  and  a  3  Dei0w  it  represents 
structor  can  explain  to  hrm  that  1 above  a  saw  one  of  these  pieces  m 

one-half  of  the  stick  or  any  other  object. ,  Again  ir a*e  th  t  one  piece  Gf 

the  middle  and  lay  all  three  pieces  togetl le i  he  can  as  ream ^y  ^  g 

the  second  division  is  ^f *^°^°o  h£  that  one-half  and  one-fourth 

t^^^^^^^^^  ^  C°ntraSted  UnUl  ^  ^ 

him  the  most  good,  there  is  yet  as f™*1*™ or  whatever  object  he  may 
consideration    The  pupil  must ;not  de^th  the^lack^         ^  ^  ^ 

SgfTS 

^working  recently ^with  some fboys  in  the  cfpenter 

to  strike  a  circle  with  a  ^^^^fy  ^oiSfto  tie  the  dividers  and  set 
would  do  this,  and  he  rePlied' ^^ff  n^t  use  the  term  "diameter,"  however; 
them  at  half  of  the  diameter,  but  J ^  did  not  ^tne  m  ^  ^ 

and  here  I  might  mention  incidentally  ^hem  wSTthey  mean.    I  asked  him 
nicely  they  can  be  applied  to  lllustrat®/?ntnXTaid  he  did  not  know.    Then  I 
then  what  half  of  the  diameter  amoiinted  Jo-    He  said      d^ot       „  u 
asked  him,  »  What  is '^e  ^of  2^hw^dhe  rephea  ^ 
I  asked,  "what  is  half  of- hree -eighths  ot  »  and  had  nim  connt 

answered,  "  Three-fourths  of  an  inch  .  1  then  ^r ^represent  these  divisions 
the  different  divisions  on  it  and  ^t  pieces  or  pape  ^  fi  u  to  t  him 
and  compare  them  to  the  spaces  on .the  squar e,^dg c  ^        T  then 

to  understand  that  a  f  ourth  of  a^ ^ingwas  ^eu^a^two.si|teenths.  and  every 
explained  to  him  that  an  eighth  of  an  inch  was  as  mn^n  as  *  ^  ^  ^ 

time  he  had  one- eighth  he  had  two-srrteentfi ^  measure- 

conception  of  in  the  schoolroom.  twins''  in  Primary  Methods,  by 

a  seeming  nothing.    Dr.  Hailmann  says: 

For  an  introductory  exercise  the  pupil  should  study  the  form  f eatures  of  the  sheet  Woreto. 
lll*^^}*^^totoee^  fflJ^^^^tlS^^^  front  (lower) 
one  edge  behind  (or  above),  one  edge  on  the  rignt,  fg^¥  rner;  the  front  edge  and  left  edge 
edee  and  right  edge  form  a  corner— the  right  front  I  oweriwi <       ,  back  (upper) 

form  a  corner-the  left  front  corner  »t etc    i  The  front  (lower^  j  .  „ 

edge  run  from  right  to left  "etc -     The  right ana  leixe  g  direction  (from  right  to 

edges  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  etc.  J 
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degree,  and  the  character  of  the  very  exercises  laid  down  here  can  be  used  to  good 

a(Nowaf nowledge  is  the  product  of  the  mind's  action,  and  following  the  principle 
that  "knowledge  can  he  taught  only  by  occasioning  the  appropriate  activity  or  the 
learner's  mind,"  the  workshop,  the  farm,  and  all  classes  of  manual  industry,  in 
connection  with  the  literary  departments,  present  the  only  feasible  avenue  to  lead 
the  Indian  pupil's  mind  to  that  activity  that  will  enable  it  to  see  and  to  expand 
and  collect  into  form  fragments  of  knowledge  that  heretofore  represented  but  sin- 
gle facts,  and  therefore  comparatively  useless  to  him. 


DISCUSSION. 


I  believe  that  one  of  the  things  we  may  do  that  will  bring  about  this  con- 
nection between  the  different  departments  would  be  for  the  teachers  with  their 
classes  to  visit  the  industrial  departments  occasionally.  The  pupils  should  go 
with  the  teachers  to  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  blacksmith  shop,  to  the  farm  and 
garden,  and  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  different  departments,  then  they  would 
understand  the  work  better  and  thus  would  be  able  to  work  together.  I  know  a 
great  many  teachers  hesitate  about  taking  their  pupils  out  of  the  classroom. 
They  are  afraid  to  lose  time  thereby  in  what  they  consider  their  specific  work 
But  experience  has  taught  me  that  they  will  not  lose  time;  that,  indeed,  they  will 
gain  time.  It  will  help  them  in  their  work  and  make  it  more  interesting  for  all 
Concerned.  I  have  known  pupils  who  have  been  in  industrial  training  schools  who 
were  never  inside  a  blacksmith  shop  or  carpenter  shop  while  there,  lnis  may 
easily  happen  in  schools  where  only  a  few  boys  can  be  detailed  to.  these  shops  per- 
haps not  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  a  large  number.  Especially  the  girls  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  different  departments. 

Sunt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson,  Nev.:  .  .,    .*     ,  , 

There  is  Sue  point  that  Mr.  Peairs  brought  out.  It  is  not  my  ideal  that  only 
three  or  four  boys  be  detailed  to  the  carpenter  shop  I  think  all  of  the  boys  should 
be  detailed  to  the  carpenter  shop,  as  well  as  to  the  dormitories  and  to  the  kitchen. 
All  of  them  ought  to  learn  to  sew  to  the  extent  of  doing  patching  and  sewing  on 
buttons.  The  girls  ought  to  be  taught  gardening  and  dairy  work,  and  much  ot 
this  work  should  be  discussed  in  the  schoolroom.  The  Indians  are  not  as  yet  a 
competitive  people.  They  should  be  prepared  for  self-preservation.  They  ought 
to  be  taught  to  an  extent  at  least  that  will  enable  them  to  build  a  shed,  or  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  a  piece  of  mechanical  work  with  a  moderate  degree  of  skill; 
not  so  much  to  make  fine  mechanics  of  them.  I  would  detail  the  boys  to  the  car- 
penter shop  for  two  weeks,  three  weeks,  four  weeks  at  a  time-not  exceeding  four 
weeks.  Suppose  we  had  two,  three,  or  four  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  fairly  good 
mechanics.  We  detail  some  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  for  a  few  weeks,  two  or  three 
weeks,  drop  some  of  the  old  ones,  those  better  ones,  and  detail  new  ones.  In  the 
shoe  shop  I  would  not  manufacture  shoes,  only  do  repairing  What  good  would  it 
do  for  a  pupil  to  learn  to  manufacture  shoes?  But  it  is  well  if  you  can  teach  him 
to  nut  a  tap  on  a  shoe  or  a  patch.  It  does  little  good  to  teach  a  pupil  to  make  a 
harness,  but  he  should  know  how  to  patch  a  harness.  Keep  them  going  from 
department  to  department  until  they  get  a  general  knowledge. 

Sunt.  G.  V.  Goshorn,  Uintah,  Utah:  ,  • 

I  take  it  that  the  nearest  aim  of  the  Indian  school  is  not  so  much  to  make  scholai  s 
as  it  is  to  lift  the  Indians  in  their  home  life.  The  work  in  the  schoolroom ^should 
have  this  in  view  constantly.  That  one  thing  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  school 
work  The  matron  above  all  others  should  have  home  m  view  all  the  time.  The 
cook  should  have  home  in  view.  The  seamstress  should  have  home  m  view  The 
laundress  should  have  home  in  view.  And  in  this  all  departments  should  work 
to-ether.  Every  employee  should  think,  "lama  part  of  that  work.  I  am  doing 
my  share,  and  I  can  not  do  my  share  alone.  I  can  not  go  ahead  and  teach  the  child 
one  thing  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  it  and  not  work  in  unison  with  the 
others  Wemustworktogether;  each  of  us  should  know  what  the  other  is  doing. 
Thev  should  not  try  to  work  by  themselves.  It  is  the  class-room  teachers  place  to 
encourage  the  children  and  show  them  what  they  ought  to  do  m  the  laundry.  It  is 
nerXcf  to  know  something  about  what  is  done  in  the  laundry  and  m  the  sewing 
roSm  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm.  This  they  ought  to  know  in  such  a  way  that 
Sey  cj£  assist  the  children.  Similarly,  the  seamstress,  the  laundress,  the  cook,  and 
all  the  mdustrial  teachers  ought  to  know  what  is  being  done  m  the  schoolroom. 
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Then  they  will  feel  like  working  together,  like  a  good  home.  A  good  mother  in  a 
home  raises  good  children;  a  poor  mother  in  the  home  usually  raises  a  poor  family 
of  children.  Poor  employees  and  those  who  are  not  working  together  are  usually 
not  the  best  employees.  Those  who  work  together  are  good  employees,  and  when 
they  all  work  together  in  unison  I  think  we  will  have  a  good  school  and  will  raise 
a  good  family  of  children  in  the  Indian  school. 

Supt.  Viola  Cook,  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. : 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  the  connection  between  the  academ- 
ical and  industrial  schoolroom  work;  we  all  realize  that.  The  question  is  more 
often  how  to  connect  them  and  make  the  employees  feel  as  they  should  and  make 
them  interested  in  each  other.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  very  important  that  they 
know  what  each  other  are  doing,  and  the  greater  the  interest,  of  course  the  greater 
the  success  accomplished.  The  children  ought  to  know  by  example  that  the  work 
in  the  laundry  and  in  the  kitchen  is  just  as  important  and  is  thought  just  as  much 
of  as  the  schoolroom  work. 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  Indian  schools: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  important  discussion,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools— I  should  perhaps  prefer  to  call  them  the 
Indian  home  schools— will  never  reach  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  until  there  is  that  unity  of  work  which  comes  from  a 
true  organic  connection  of  the  industrial  and  academic  departments.  I  have  little 
to  add  to  the  many  things  said  during  this  interesting  discussion.  I  would,  how- 
ever, say  this,  that  surely  the  discussion  should  begin  at  the  point  of  how  to  make 
this  organic  connection.  We  know  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
We  know  also  that  it  presupposes  that  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  freeing  him- 
self of  the  pride  of  mere  knowledge,  and  that  the  industrial  employee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  himself  of  the  idea  that  because  he  is  not  well  trained  in  literary 
matters,  as  a  teacher,  he  is  thereby  inferior.  Literary  knowledge  is  the  tool  of 
the  teacher.  In  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  skilled.  It  stands  on  no  higher  level 
than  the  skill — the  knowledge  of  the  laundress  or  the  seamstress  or  the  cook  with 
reference  to  her  work.  In  the  essentials  of  humanity  they  are  supposed  to  be 
equal,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  the  essentials  of  humanity  are  they 
to  be  tested  and  to  act.  I  think  we  might  leave  these  matters  out  of  the  considera- 
tion in  this  discussion.  The  teacher  who  possesses  the  pride  of  knowledge  and 
deems  himself  superior  to  others  because  of  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not  a 
fit  employee  for  the  Indian  school,  however  much  he  may  be  desirable  for  the  col- 
lege, the  academy,  or  the  university.  He  may  possess  all  those  things,  and  if  he 
lacks  charity  it  is  dross,  and  he  should  not  continue  to  hinder  the  work  in  the 
Indian  home  school.  Likewise,  1  think  the  industrial  employee  who  is  not  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  and  impressed  with  it,  that  her  station  is  equal  in  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  the  educational  work  of  the  school  to  that  of  any  other 
employee,  including  the  teacher,  is  equally  unfit  to  do  the  work.  These  things  seem 
to  me  to  be  beyond  question,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  conditions  teachers  and 
industrial  employees  need  to  understand  their  positions.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  testimony  here,  except  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  how  to  connect 
organically  these  departments.  So  far  as  the  schoolroom  and  class  room  is  con- 
cerned— the  academic  side — I  believe  the  way  is  indicated  in  the  modern  require- 
ments of  manual  training  as  an  essential  part  of  the  schoolroom  work.  I  think  it 
is  further  indicated  in  the  excellent  remarks  made  in  this  discussion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  making  drawing  and  other  art  work  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
work,  but  they  should  be  organically  connected  with  the  school  work.  Not  added 
as  a  new  phase— as  a  new  species  of  instruction— but  as  a  fresh  means  for  making 
the  already  existing  steps  of  instruction  more  vital. 

The  kindergarten  gives  the  child  something  to  do  with  its  hands  always,  and 
what  it  gives  the  child  to  do  for  its  hands  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  child.  By  what  a  child  does  with  his  hands  in  the 
kindergarten  he  learns  to  know  number  relations,  form  relations,  color  relations, 
about  the  things  of  life,  in  nature  around  about  him.  He  learns  language;  he 
learns  to  speak  on  his  feet;  he  learns  to  sing,  to  understand  music  according  to 
his  power;  he  learns  to  take  an  interest  in  events  around  about  him  as  a  basis  for 
historic  training.  He  learns  to  take  interest  in  the  environments  of  life  and  in 
the  conditions  of  climate  as  a  basis  for  future  geographical  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  intellectual  development  he  gains  he  applies  in  inventive 
work  and  in  work  that  develops  his  taste  and  leads  him  to  art. 

If  we  could  carry  these  principles  through  from  the  kindergarten  into  the  primary 
departments  and  from  there  to  other  departments,  the  problem  would  be  largely 
solved  from  the  side  of  the  school.  In  order  to  enable  our  schools  to  do  this,  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  establishment  of  sloyd  classes  and  the  employment  of 
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manual-training  teachers.  These  manual- training  teachers  should  be  members  of 
the  academic  departments  of  the  school  rather  than  of  the  industrial.  Through 
the  manual-training  teacher  the  academic  department  becomes  organically  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  department.  He  teaches  the  children  in  classes.  He 
has  classes  just  as  the  teacher  in  geography  or  history  has  classes.  Through  what 
the  children  do  with  their  hands  he  trains  their  intellects.  By  what  the  children 
do  in  the  sloyd  room  they  learn  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  which  is  used  in  the  sloyd  room,  become  familiar  with  phys- 
ical and  mechanical  laws.  They  learn  to  draw.  They  learn  to  invent.  They  learn 
to  carry  out  their  inventions.  They  become  through  the  things  which  they  do  in 
the  sloyd  room  and  in  the  manual-training  room  discoverers,  inventors,  and  artists. 
These  are  great  terms.  I  do  not  use  them,  however,  in  their  supreme  signihcancy. 
Yet  it  is  the  inventive  faculty  that  is  awakened,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  artist^, 
and  it  is  these  things  which  connect  knowledge  with  life  and  in  the  school  the  aca- 
demic with  the  industrial  work. 

On  the  side  of  the  industrial  department  the  teachers  of  the  Indian  industrial 
departments,  the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  seamstress,  the  farmer,  the  gar- 
dener, and  all  others,  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  development  of 
their  children  in  the  various  industrial  arts  in  which  they  train  them.  They 
should  teach  them.  They  should  lead  the  children  to  understand  what  they  are 
doing.  The  carpenter  should  teach  them  about  the  peculiarities  and  qualities  of 
wood.  He  should  take  them,  possibly  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  from  the  wood 
on  which  they  work  out  into  the  forest  where  the  wood  grows  and  interest  them 
in  that.  They  should  be  interested  through  him  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
away  from  the  school,  the  preparation  of  the  lumber,  and  the  destiny  of  lumber 
after  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  artisan.  He  should  not  only  illustrate 
certain  actions  which  he  can  perform  with  his  tools  and  things  which  he  can 
achieve,  but  should  teach  them  also  to  invent.  The  pupil  who  uses  the  plane 
should  use  it  intelligently,  thinking  all  the  time.  Similarly  in  all  the  other  indus- 
trial departments.  When  the  aim  is  clear  and  the  determination  strong  that  we 
want  this  organic  connection,  we  shall  find  it,  and  each  one  of  us  shall  find  it  in 
his  own  peculiar  way. 

Much  can  be  gained  in  all  schools  by  frequent  mutual  conferences  between  the 
academic  and  industrial  departments.  In  these  conferences,  on  one  hand,  the 
class-room  teachers  may  teach  the  industrial  workers  how  to  teach  and  what  to 
teach — what  is  essential  to  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  done  in  order  to  bring 
the  working  and  teaching  side  of  the  industrial  work  into  harmony  with  theirs. 
The  carpenters,  the  shoemakers,  the  farmers,  and  the  others  may  acquaint 
the  teachers  with  all  the  various  details  of  the  work  of  their  various  depart- 
ments. The  class-room  teacher  will  then  learn  how  to  enable  the  children  to 
talk  on  their  feet  about  what  they  do  in  the  industrial  departments,  giving 
accounts  of  what  they  do,  or  what  they  hope  to  do.  They  will  learn  how  to 
make  the  industrial  work  largely  a  means  for  illustration  in  arithmetic  and  geom- 
etry, as  well  as  for  language  work  in  the  schoolroom.  In  conferences  of  this 
character,  in  which  the  teacher  practically  becomes  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
laundress,  the  seamstress,  and  the  cook  can  teach  her  much,  the  condition  of  the 
industrial  workers  will  be  raised  in  her  estimation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  laundress,  the  seamstress,  and  the  cook  gain  from  the  teacher  help, 
and  a  new  insight  into'  better  methods  of  accomplishing  their  work,  will  fill  the 
hearts  of  those  employees  with  gratitude  to  the  teacher.  Thus  their  mutual  rela- 
tions will  become  healthier  and  happier,  and  the  organic  connection  will  soon  take 
care  of  itself. 


THE  HOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL.1 

By  Supt.  Mary  C.  Williams,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  terms  housekeeping  and  home-making.  You  may  be 
led  to  think  from  remarks  that  follow  that  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  busi- 
ness of  housekeeping  than  to  the  real  art  of  home-making.  I  do  not;  and  yet  the 
home  that  is  built  upon  anything  less  than  the  nicest  order  and  cleanest  possible 
conditions  is  superficial  and  insecure.  Its  foundation  is  wrong,  its  structure  is  out 
of  plumb,  and  certain  is  the  day  of  its  overthrow. 

For  what  purpose  is  "home"  as  viewed  separate  from  the  house  in  which  it  has 
its  being?   Home  exists  solely  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  family. 


1  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 
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It  is  founded  upon  the  affections.  "  It  is  the  secure  anchorage  of  settled  life. "  It 
defies  all  outward  rule,  scorns  all  inward  deceits.  There  is  no  department  of  the 
school  housekeeping  that  should  not  yield  instantly  to  the  needs  of  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

An  Indian  boy  had  completed  the  course  at  our  school  and  secured  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  store  in  the  town  2  miles  away.  His  own  home  was  too  far  distant  and 
its  influence  not  of  the  best,  and  he  was  given  a  home  in  the  school  during  his 
apprenticeship.  A  half  hour  before  the  school  breakfast  time  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  store.  Two  hours  after  the  regular  supper  time  he  came  from  his  work  for 
his.  The  Indian  Office  of  the  United  States  was  notified  of  this  grave  irregularity 
in  domestic  management,  and  inquiries  instituted  as  to  why  that  particular  boy. 
that  Indian  boy,  should  have  meals  prepared  especially  for  him  out  of  regular 
hours  and  should  in  all  respects  be  treated  as  a  member  of  a  home  family. 

One  would  naturally  conclude  that  complaint  had  been  entered  by  some  extra 
burdened  member  of  the  school  family.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however.  That 
was  a  family  whose  members  stood  by  one  another,  and  whose  fidelity  to  the  home 
principle  outranked  all  other  considerations. 

You  mav  be  sure  that  if  ever  you  depart  from  the  ordinary  customs,  or  what  is 
termed  by' small  minds  the  consistency  of  things,  you  will  hear  from  it  as  against 
yourself  in  some  way  at  some  time.  And  are  we  not  all  ashamed  to  think  how 
easily  we  have  many  times  capitulated  to  prevalent  opinions  and  customs  in  the 
face  of  our  own  convictions  as  to  what  was  right  to  be  done? 

There  is  certainly  ample  encouragement  from  the  Indian  Office  and  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  efforts  made  in  cultivating  the  home  features  of  the  school. 
No  one  need  feel  that  the  idea  is  unique  or  its  trial  experimental  when  we  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  the  following: 

The  Indian  boarding  school— and  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  reservation  boarding 
school— is  to  the  child  not  only  school,  but  home  and  community  as  well.  This  should  be  remem- 
bered by  the  employees  in  every  educational  measure.  Moreover,  since  under  normal  condi 
tions  the  home  life  is  nearest  the  heart  of  the  child  and  exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  character,  the  Indian  school  should  place  adequate  stress  upon  its  home  features, 
and  should  never  sacrifice  these  to  the  more  or  less  heartless  necessities  of  institutional  require- 
m6iits 

Unless  the  child  is  loved  and  can  love  unreservedly  he  wiil  never  take  a  real  heart  interest  in 
the  school  and  its  tasks.  The  precepts,  habits,  and  other  influences  of  the  school  will  be  van- 
ished out  of  his  life  joyously  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  his  Indian  home,  where  love  again  rules 
supreme. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  that  love  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  ruling  feature 
of  the  home  life  of  the  school.  Not  the  love  that  calls  a  child  "  dear  "  indiscrimi- 
nately and  at  every  turn  and  does  not  pause  to  bind  up  the  bruised  foot;  not  the 
love  that  lauds  the  efforts  of  a  bright  boy  or  girl  and  does  not  patiently  labor 
with  the  less  fortunate  brother  or  sister;  not  the  love  that  has  kind  approval  only 
for  the  boy  whose  temperament  or  circumstances  have  shielded  him  from  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  and  does  not  sympathize  and  work  by  every  art  known  to  woman 
with  the  one  whose  inherited  tendencies  and  weak  will  have  many  times  brought 
him  to  grief. 

An  eminent  speaker  once  said  before  a  class  of  college  graduates: 

The  office  of  the  school  is  like  that  of  a  mother,  cherishing,  admonishing,  leading,  and  by  a 
thousand  unseen  processes  building  up  the  curious  structure  we  call  character. 

The  objection  sometimes  offered  to  the  adoption  of  home  methods  of  discipline 
and  training  in  our  Indian  schools  is  that  it  tends  to  break  down  the  wall  of  out- 
ward indifference  that  exists  and  should  exist  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  and  makes  way  for  the  play  of  the  softer  sentiments  between  the  older  ones. 
That  may  indeed  be  true,  but  it  is  matched,  I  think,  by  another  truth— that  insti- 
tutional methods  have  never  prevented  nor  do  they  allow  an  opportunity  for  the 
proper  direction  of  this  sentiment,  which  Professor  Drummond  has  been  pleased 
to  call  the  "  greatest  thing  in  the  world."  There  is  no  work  connected  with  the 
schools  where  large-mindedness  and  fine  common  sense  are  in  greater  demand  than 
in  the  treatment  of  these  matters.  As  the  doctor  has  said,  "Your  school  is  also 
your  community,  within  which  the  employees  should  unite  in  establishing  an 
active  public  sentiment  against  all  forms  of  dishonesty  and  deceit.''  Nothing  has 
heretofore  guided  the  life  of  the  Indian  child  but  the  exercise  of  his  own  will  and 
desires.  The  regulation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  others  is  a 
new  experience  to  him,  but  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  brought  to  see  more  clearly 
the  simple  rules  of  justice  than  the  Indian  boy  or  girl. 

Almost  the  only  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  school — certainly  the  only 
ones  inflicted  by  myself— have  been  to  teach  the  boy  that  in  justice,  if  he  needlessly 
hurt  or  abuse  a  child  or  an  animal  weaker  than  himself,  he  should  in  turn  be  hurt 
or  punished  bodily  himself.    He  has  never  failed  to  see — and  feel— the  entire  jus- 
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tice  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  fun  of  killing  chickens  and  little  pigs  with  bow  and 
arrow  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  species  of  cowardice  he  can  not  afford 
to  be  charged  with  by  his  schoolmates. 

To  return  to  the  social  relations  between  the  members  of  the  school  family,  per- 
haps the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done  is  the  ascribed  unlicensed  freedom  of  their  home  life  in  camp,  though  I  have 
been  told  by  educated  Indians  that  this  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  enlarged  upon. 
When  the  grave  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  the  management  of  the 
school  is  taken  into  consideration,  one  can  hardly  censure  the  adoption  of  what  is 
ittle  better  than  prison  methods  of  discipline  in  the  regulation  of  these  matters. 
For,  in  spite  of  all,  mistakes  in  judgment  will  arise,  and,  though  one  may  think 
that  every  avenue  leading  dangerward  is  securely  closed  and  locked,  there  may 
come  an  awakening  some  morning  to  the  consciousness  that  the  darkest  hour 
of  life  has  dawned.  Self-reproach  avails  nothing:  nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  nor 
banishment.  The  problem,  strange  and  burdened  with  difficulties,  must  reach  its 
solution  in  the  light  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  in  time  the  unfailing  justice  of 
all  things,  the  certain  compensation  due  every  life,  will  be  the  reward. 

One  of  the  happy  incidents  of  our  school  home  life  that  made  children  of  us  allr 
so  joyously  did  we  participate  in  its  spirit,  was  our  "  Pretty  home  wedding,"  as  a 
local  paper  of  the  town  headed  its  own  report  of  it.  Billie  was  a  returned  Chilocco 
student  of  22  or  23,  handsome  and  happy,  but  entirely  destitute  of  any  settled 
purpose  in  life.  Katie  was  one  of  the  bright,  industrious  girls  of  our  school,  who 
sang  well,  dressed  neatly,  and  embroidered  beautifully.  Both  were  full-blood 
Indians,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  their  tribe  and  to  their  love  of 
home  and  kindred.  She  was  no  doubt  attracted  by  his  sunny  disposition,  which 
charmed  us  all,  and  by  his  superior  life  experiences  acquired  in  a  distant  school; 
for  stoutly  as  even  the  old  Indians  resist  the  extension  of  school  training,  those 
returned  students  who  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  vices  of  their  new  sur- 
roundings enjoy  the  distinction  of  leadership  in  their  own  circles.  I  think  we  all 
believed  that  Billie's  admiration  for  Katie's  skill  in  lace  making  and  embroidery 
and  the  pleasure  which  she  manifested  in  his  admiration  led  to  the  attachment, 
which  began  before  the  close  of  school  in  June  of  last  year. 

The  return  to  school  of  all  her  sisters  in  September  gave  rise  to  serious  appre- 
hensions, but  in  a  few  days  came  Billie  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  he 
and  Katie  were  married — Indian  fashion,  remember — but  that  they  were  both 
agreed  that  if  their  school  friends  desired  he  would  "get  the  papers, " as  he  termed 
it,  and  in  all  other  respects  accord  to  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  Katie  was  still 
at  her  own  home.  Bringing  her  to  his,  being  the  last  act  in  their  marriage  cere- 
mony, had  been  deferred  until  we  were  consulted. 

At  the  time  the  position  of  assistant  matron  was  vacant,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Katie  should  return  to  school,  fill  the  position  until  November,  and  prepare  for 
the  celebration  of  her  marriage  after  the  manner  of  white  people,  both  that  their 
own  views  of  its  importance  as  a  turning  place  in  their  lives  might  be  established 
and  the  object  it  would  afford  the  entire  school  of  the  dignity  attached  to  delib- 
erate preparation  for  such  events. 

In  the  days  that  followed  no  duty  of  the  school  gave  way  to  the  fresh  demands 
upon  time  and  thoughts,  but  all  work  was  ennobled  under  the  growing  sentiment 
of  the  hour.  Katie "s  wedding  dress,  bedding,  table  linen,  were  the  subjects  that 
exercised  the  ingenuity  in  procuring  and  the  taste  in  fashioning,  and  through  it 
all  she  was  the  busiest  of  the  busy.  Every  moment  apart  from  her  actual  duties 
was  spent  in  the  happy  performance  of  her  own  part  in  the  preparations.  She 
must  be  taught  to  be  more  independent  in  cutting  and  making  garments  than 
heretofore.  The  art  of  bread  making  and  family  cooking  must  be  learned  and 
results  tested  and  tasted  by  us  all.  Every  girl  in  school  shared  in  the  happy  spirit 
that  prevailed,  and  Billie's  evident  satisfaction  on  his  weekly  visits  over  the  progress 
of  things  inspired  us  all  with  fresh  zeal. 

Our  wedding  presents  were  such  as  Katie  would  need  in  her  simple  housekeep- 
ing, but  they  were  as  dainty  as  you  could  wish  in  yours,  for  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that"  Indians  have  an  instinctive  preference  for  what  is  delicate  in  the  beau- 
tiful rather  than  obtrusive.  It  has  often  been  remarked  of  the  pupils  at  Haskell 
Institute,  whose  walk  to  Lawrence  leads  them  past  a  greenhouse,  where,  I  will 
venture  the  assertion,  a  larger  per  cent  of  their  money  is  spent  than  at  the  confec- 
tioner's, that  their  selection  of  cut  flowers  was  always  of  the  choicest  varieties 
rather  than  the  more  common  and  showy. 

Meanwhile  Billie  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  began  with  his  own 
hands  the  building  of  a  neat  hewed-log  house  for  their  future  home.  This  tribe 
has  no  annuities  of  any  kind,  and  the  progress  of  his  work  was  often  delayed  by 
his  having  to  earn  money  for  its  completion  and  equipment.   At  last,  however, 
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all  was  in  readiness,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  school  and  a  few  interested  friends 
from  the  outside  the  first,  but  one,  legal  marriage  ceremony  in  this  tribe  was  per- 
formed, and  I  believe  the  benediction  pronounced  by  our  good  minister  has  left  its 
blessing  upon  their  lives. 

Visiting  their  home  a  short  time  ago,  I  inquired  of  Billie  how  the  other  Indians 
were  impressed  with  his  superior  belongings.  ' 1 1  never  invite  them  in  the  house," 
he  said,  "  when  thev  come  about  here,  I  am  so  afraid  they  might  spit  upon  the 
floor."  Later,  in  order  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  a  matter  that  had  caused  us 
many  disappointments  and  serious  talks  and  earnest  pledges,  he  said  abruptly: 
"You  do  not  think  a  fellow  could  ever  get  drunk  and  come  back  to  a  home  like 
this,  do  you?"  I  needed  no  other  proof  to  assure  me  of  Billie's  awakened  manhood 
and  new  purposes  in  life,  nor  stronger  evidence  than  was  given  by  Katie's  neatly 
kept  home  of  the  value  of  the  home  features  of  our  school. 

In  connection  with  the  home  features,  which  are  rather  more  an  atmosphere 
than  a  plan  subject  to  analysis,  let  us  consider  for  awhile  the  housekeeping 
features  which,  logically,  as  they  form  the  basis  of  all  home  making,  should  have 
had  first  place.  While  all  are  agreed  upon  the  general  features  of  neatness  and 
order,  it  is  here  that  hobbies  present  themselves  and  often  one-sided  features 
prevail. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  the  school  force  alone.  Do  you  not  remember  the  inspecting 
officer  who  regaled  you  with  his  very  original  methods  for  the  improvement  of 
the  bathrooms?  I  think  they  were  to  have  inclined,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  revolv- 
ing, floors,  and  sprays  and  fountains  of  hot  and  cold  water  playing  into  antiseptic 
bath  tubs,  and,  with  not  a  moment's  exposure  to  cold  from  drafts,  the  instant 
application  of  medicated  towels  by  an  automatic  attendant.  You  must  have  felt 
sometimes  like  discarding  the  Saturday  night's  ablutions  entirely,  as  your  primitive 
methods  paled  into  insignificance  under  fire  of  his  latest  researches  in  modern 
house  furnishing.  But,  of  course,  you  continued  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
with  proper  consecration  of  spirit,  and  the  soil  of  the  week  gave  way  to  a 
hundred  clean  bodies  in  white  apparel  befitting  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  morning. 

And  there  was  the  one  who  wrought  reforms  in  the  manner  of  cleaning  floors, 
who  had  a  trick  of  poking  his  cane  into  dark  corners  and  discovering  relics  that 
man  has  not  been  supposed  to  have  an  eye  for.  This,  at  least,  was  a  man  having 
more  than  one  side  to  his  hobby.  Do  you  not  remember  him  best  in  his  inspection 
of  the  kitchen,  where  almost  his  first  act  was  an  involuntary  movement  as  though 
he  would  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  the  next  a  sweeping  survey  of  the  premises  to 
discover  a  perfectly  clean  surface  on  which  to  deposit  his— hat? 

And  still  the  other  one,  who  invariably  ended  his  good-natured  inspection  with 
the  advice,  "Take  life  easier,  madam;  stop  your  worry,  and  get  married."  He 
probably  had  not  been  informed  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brow's  matron,  who  does 
not  mate. 

If  I  should  place  stress  upon  the  importance  of  any  one  department  over  that  of 
another  in  its  influence  on  the  home  life  of  the  school,  the  first,  or  certainly  among 
the  first,  would  be  the  kitchen .  I  feel  more  solicitude  in  the  matter  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cook  for  my  school  than  for  that  of  a  teacher.  I  know  the  teacher  will 
come  from  the  civil- service  list  with  adequate  equipment  for  her  work.  Her  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  depend  upon  her  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  conditions, 
her  vigor  or  lack  of  vigor  in  contending  for  the  best  possible  results  from  her  work. 
Perhaps  one  cook  in  ten  has  had  special  training.  Certainly  not  one  in  twenty 
has  that  love  of  cooking  and  delicate  taste  in  seasoning  that  will  convert  Govern- 
ment rations  into  palatable,  tempting  food.  I  have  often  wished  the  Indian  Office 
would  call  a  culinary  congress  composed— I  was  about  to  say  of  matrons  and 
superintendents,  but  what  would  a  man  know  about  a  cook?— whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  pass  upon  the  requirements  and  fitness  of  applicants  for  this  position,  and 
then  appoint  a  kitchen  inspectress  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  congress.  Seriously,  the  position  exerts  a  more  potent  influence 
upon  the  success  of  a  school  than  is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  organization  of  a  school  is  pupils  to  the  number  equal 
to  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  school.  It  may  be  a  gross  application,  but  where  an 
animal  has  been  fed  well  at  a  given  place  it  will  return  and  return  again.  Civil- 
ized man  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will  chooses  the  hotel  restaurant  or  obscure 
boarding  house  where  he  is  sure  of  the  very  best  bread,  beefsteak,  and  coffee. 

In  school  the  moral  effects  of  poor  cooking  may  be  perceptible  in  the  slight  hesi- 
tation of  voice  that  leads  in  saying  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  when  it 
comes  to  you  that  three  times  out  of  five  that  bread  is  sour  and  heavy.  God  never 
intended  any  living  creature  should  be  thankful  for  sour  bread.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  "  Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow  "  over  coffee  that  has  been  burned 
to  a  crisp  in  parching? 
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I  believe  that  the  head  of  the  school,  by  persistently  insisting  and  kindly  direct- 
ing, can  bring  about  great  reformation.  Only  convince  the  one  in  charge  that  the 
health,  happiness,  and  school  attendance  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  good  work 
of  her  department,  and  her  self-respect  and  respect  for  her  work  will  gradually 
awaken  to  your  recognition  of  her  value.  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  from  a 
little  tract  that  came  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  of  -'Drudgery:" 

In  one  of  Murillo's  pictures  in  the  Louvre  lie  shows  us  the  interior  of  a  convent  kitchen-  but 
doing  the  work  there  are  not  mortals  in  old  dresses,  but  beautiful  white- winged  angels  '  One 
serenely  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  one  is  lifting  up  a  pail  of  water  withheavenlv 
grace  and  one  is  at  the  kitchen  dresser  reaching  up  for  plates;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  little 
cherub  running  about  and  getting  in  the  way  trying  to  help.  What  the  old  legend  that  it  rep- 
resents is  I  do  not  know,  but  as  the  painter  puts  it  to  you  upon  his  canvas,  all  are  so  busy  and 
working  with  such  will,  and  so  refining  the  work  as  thev  do  it.  that  somehow  you  forget  that 
pans  are  pans  and  pots  are  pots,  and  only  think  of  the  angels  and  how  very  natural  and  beautiful 
kitchen  work  is— just  what  the  angels  would  do,  of  course.  It  is  the  aneel  aim  and  standard  in 
an  act  that  consecrates  it,  and  no  need  of  being  "  great  "  to  share  the  aspiration  of  becoming  an 
actor  m  God  s  presence. 

Even  the  laundry  may  not  be  without  its  educational  value.  The  culture  that 
comes  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  discipline  of  doing,  and  doing  every  day,  week  in, 
week  out,  forms  the  essential  groundwork  of  all  after  building.  Quoting  from 
the  little  tract  again,  it  says: 

My  daily  task,  whatever  it  may  be.  is  what  mainly  educates  me.  All  other  culture  is  mere 
luxury  compared  to  that. 

There  is  an  Indian  girl  at  Haskell  Institute  to-day  who  in  three  years  at  our 
reservation  school  and  one  there  completed  the  first  school  course  of  that  institu- 
tion. She  will  tell  you  that  it  was  in  the  school  laundry,  under  pressure  of  great 
burdens  in  the  painstaking  accomplishment  of  beautiful  ironing,  that  she  first 
determined  to  have  a  higher  education.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  the- discipline 
acquired  under  strenuous  physical  exertion  in  the  laundry  greatly  stimulated  the 
intellectual  efforts  that  aided  her  in  accomplishing  two  years'  work  in  one. 

The  teacher's  relation  to  the  home  life  of  the  school  are* intimate  and  far-reach- 
ing. It  is  in  the  schoolroom  that  the  often  hard  and  homely  tasks  of  every  day 
life  may  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  poetry,  made  to  seem  heroic  through  history, 
elevated  by  fiction,  and  inspired  by  song.  The  story  of  Priscilla,  "the  careful 
and  thrifty  maiden  of  Plymouth,"  if  simply  told  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case 
in  hand,  will  give  the  girls  new  thoughts  with  which  to  enliven  the  old  task  and 
fresh  subjects  to  talk  and  jest  over.  The  recent  Queen's  jubilee  brought  many 
new  domestic  traits  to  light  that  might  be  used  in  reconciling  the  mind  of  a  tur- 
bulent girl  to  some  distasteful  task.  The  teachers  value  is  enhanced  immeasur- 
ably if  she  clearly  sees  and  demonstrates  practically  the  educational  value  which 
the  different  departments  of  the  school  bear  to  her  own  and  all  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  names  of  Gladstone,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  were  household  words  at  our 
school,  and  even  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  made  to  do  his  duty.  This  from  a 
breakfast  table  in  an  Indian  school  dining  room :  The  girl  in  charge  had  given 
vent  to  a  bit  of  temper  over  some  irregularity,  and  the  rebuke  came  from  the  boy 
in  charge  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  ' ;  Your "e  worse  at  scolding  than  old  Dame 
Van  Winkle. "  The  retort  came  sharp  and  sure,  ' '  And  if  you  weren't  sleepier  than 
old  Rip  Van  Winkle  you'd  see  that  those  boys  didn't  spill  coffee  on  the  tablecloth. " 

I  reserve  the  sewing  room  till  the  last  of  the  departments,  because  it  was  here 
in  our  school  that  the  real  home  life  of  the  girls  seemed  to  center.  The  seamstress, 
a  young  and  cultivated  lady,  was  herself  in  harmony  with  all  that  was  good  in 
the  educational  features  of  the  school  and  assisted  in  their  development  better  than 
she  knew.  It  was  here  the  girls  engaged  in  quiet  converse  or  joined  in  singing  the 
songs  of  the  school  as  they  plied  their  busy  needle.  It  was  where  the  lessons  of  the 
half-day  sessions  were  talked  over,  poems  recited,  questions  asked  and  answered,  and 
information  gained.  Indeed,  it  was  to  the  literary  school  work  what  the  home  of 
cultivated  parents  is  to  the  school  of  the  white  child.  I  know  that  I  have  paid  the 
lady  and  her  department  the  highest  possible  compliment,  but  not  higher  than 
they  both  deserve. 

If  I  could  sum  up  in  one  brief  statement  what  I  regard  as  being  most  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  work,  I  think  it  would  be  greater  earnestness  of  purpose, 
more  complete  consecration.  Entering  the  Indian  service  is  in  a  manner  setting 
one's  self  apart  from  the  world,  announcing  by  the  acceptance  of  a  position  that 
life  henceforward  is  to  have  a  different  purpose,  a  greater  significance.  Few  per- 
sons when  they  sought  appointments  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  that  sends  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  still  fewer  by  a  consuming  desire  to  be  a  real  Indian  helper. 
Let  us  face  the  matter  as  it  is,  or  was,  and  confess  to  the  mercenary  principle  that 
first  gave  direction  to  our  course,  and  which  in  itself  and  for  that  time  was  not 
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ignoble.  If,  however,  no  better  motives  have  since  come  into  our  lives ;  if  the 
necessities  of  the  place  and  the  hour  have  not  called  into  being  any  nobler  senti- 
ments, any  more  totally  unselfish  considerations,  our  part  in  the  plan  is  already 
stamped  with  failure,  whether  the  Department  at  Washington  has  yet  discovered 
the  fact  or  not. 

If  in  the  beginning  the  simple  demand  was  to  get  work,  let  us  now  begin  by 
saying  with  Mrs.  Browning,  "Get  work;  get  work;  but  be  sure  your  work  is 
better  far  than  what  you  work  to  get. "  Leave  the  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi  that  you  have  already  voluntarily  surrendered  and  throw  your  energies, 
your  first  enthusiasm,  into  the  new  home  of  your  adoption.  Give  to  the  strange, 
impressionable,  human  natures  that  crowd  your  path  the  best  light  you  have. 
When  I  first  entered  this  service,  "They  are  only  Indians"  was  made  an  excuse 
for  some  very  half-hearted  efforts;  but  that  excuse  will  no  longer  pass  current. 
The  very  best  is  demanded  of  us  all,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be.  There 
are  friends  in  that  other  home  that  you  love  dearly,  but  you  counted  the  cost  of 
giving  them  up  before  you  came  away.  Turn  your  love  of  home  and  friends 
into  the  new  channel  of  your  life,  and  as  it  widens  and  deepens  under  the  influence 
of  your  personal  contact,  so  will  your  own  life  grow  broader  and  richer  by  the 
experience;  and  this  is  the  compensation  that  immeasurably  outweighs  the  other. 


HOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 1 

By  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Terry,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

In  opening  this  discussion,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  what  are  ' '  home  features?  " 
I  shall,  by  your  leave,  mention  some  features  of  a  good  home  which  should  be 
found  in  an  Indian  school. 

1.  Comfortable  quarters,  i.  e.,  a  respectable  dwelling,  well-built,  warm  walls 
to  keep  out  inclement  weather;  a  tight  roof  to  shield  us  from  snow  and  rain  or 
the  schorching  sun;  house  partitioned  into  cosy  rooms. 

2.  The  various  departments  of  home  comforts  and  industries,  to  wit,  the  parlor, 
the  sitting  room,  the  bedroom;  the  sewing  room,  the  kitchen,  the  milk  room,  and 
laundry  for  the  girls;  the  barns,  shops,  and  fields  for  the  boys. 

3.  The  father  and  mother,  i.  e. ,  the~superintendent  and  matron. 

4.  The  older  brothers  and  sisters,  i.  e. ,  the  other  employees. 

5.  The  home  joys  and  comforts,  i.  e.,  good  cheer,  merry  games,  mirth,  music, 
cheery  fires,  shelter,  protection,  warm  clothing,  abundance  of  well-cooked  food, 
comfortable  beds. 

6.  Home  duties;  work  to  keep  the  house,  barns,  and  the  fields  in  order;  to  pro- 
vide for  each  other "s  comfort,  furnish  and  prepare  the  luxuries  for  the  table  and 
the  hearth;  to  care  for  the  dumb  animals  intrusted  to  our  charge,  and  to  improve 
ourselves  in  useful  knowledge. 

7.  Harmony,  peace,  good  will,  helpfulness,  self-sacrifice,  a  complete  submerging 
of  self-interest  in  the  interest  of  the  home. 

Every  good  Indian  school,  like  every  good  home,  has  comfortable  quarters.  Our 
Government  has  gone  to  great  expense  in  the  erection  of  large,  commodious,  well- 
arranged  buildings  for  the  several  schools.  This  is  done  not  only  because  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  to  provide  good  quarters  for  the  various  institutions,  and 
not  only  because  prompted  to  do  so  by  national  pride,  but  mostly  because  by  this 
the  children  are  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  good  comfortable  homes.  In  their  native 
life  they  have  no  substantial  buildings.  They  occupy  frail  and  temporary  shelters 
where  filth  and  stench  reign  supreme.  We  wish  to  educate  them  to  appreciate 
strong  and  permanent  dwellings j  kept  clean  and  in  order.  We  do  this  by  causing 
them  to  occupy  and  enjoy  such  buildings  during  their  whole  school  lives.  It  has 
its  effect,  for  many  of  the  pupils  in  going  out  of  our  splendid  institutions  find 
their  squalid  homes  no  longer  to  their  liking,  and  they  go  to  work  industriously 
to  build  for  themselves  such  homes  as  I  have  above  described. 

Every  good  home  and  every  good  school  has  its  parlor,  nice,  clean,  and  daintily 
furnished,  in  which  to  spend  an  hour  now  and  then  with  some  choice  company; 
a  sitting  room,  where  all  assemble  when  all  other  duties  have  been  dispatched,  to 
rest  and  enjoy  each  other's  society;  nice,  cozy  bedrooms,  with  warm,  clean,  com- 
fortable beds  for  a  good  night's  rest;  rooms  in  which  garments  are  made  and 
repaired  for  members  of  the  family:  the  kitchen,  where  the  succulent  dishes  for  the 
dining  table  are  regularly  prepared  three  times  daily;  the  milk  room,  where  the 
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products  of  the  dairy  are  cared  for;  the  wash  room,  where  the  clothing  is  cleansed 
and  purified:  the  barns,  where  the  horses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals  are 
housed  and  fed  by  careful  hands,  and  where  is  stored  the  hay  and  grain  for  mar- 
ket and  for  winter's  use;  and  the  fields,  where  from  morning  till  noon  and  from 
noon  till  eve  the  boys  merrily  follow  their  plows  or,  mounted  upon  reapers,  mow 
down  the  ripened  grain.  All  this,  I  repeat,  we  find  in  a  good  country  home  and 
also  in  a  well-regulated  Indian  school.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  girls  be 
taught  to  keep  the  home  neat  and  tidy,  and  that  boys  be  taught  to  expect  that  a 
home  be  so  kept,  and  to  enjoy  it  when  they  find  it  so.  It  is  important  that  all  be 
taught  to  appreciate  nice  beds,  clean  and  tidy  clothing,  and  three  square  meals  a 
day  at  regular  hours,  gotten  up  in  the  best  manner  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  that  each  be  taught  what  work  he  or  she  must  perform  to  bring  all 
this  about. 

It  is  important  that  the  boys  be  taught  that  upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of 
building  the  house,  of  earning  the  money  with  which  to  furnish  it,  of  supplying 
the  things  necessary  for  the  various  departments,  of  providing  the  fuel  and  water, 
of  raising  the  vegetables  and  grain  from  which  the  dainties  of  the  tableware  made, 
and  that  to  do  all  this  they  must  have  barns,  gardens,  fields,  and  live  stock,  and 
that  they  must  labor  diligently  and  with  good  judgment  to  make  these  profitable. 

Every  school  has  a  superintendent  and  matron,  and  these  correspond  to  the 
father  and  mother  in  the  home.  And,  like  the  father,  the  superintendent  directs 
the  general  affairs  and  maps  out  the  work  for  the  male  side  of  the  school.  He 
reproves  and  corrects  the  refractory  ones,  requires  obedience  to  necessary  regula- 
tions, and  counsels  and  encourages  the  faithful  ones  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

The  matron,  as  the  mother,  has  charge  of  the  household  affairs.  She  plans  the 
work  for  those  under  her  charge,  says  when  it  is  time  to  plant  the  flowers,  to  do 
house  cleaning,  to  do  summer  and  winter  sewing,  and  selects  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  different  garments  are  to  be  manufactured,  as  well  as  the  styles  after 
which  they  are  to  be  fashioned  and  the  quantity  to  be  used.  It  is  to  her  genius 
that  a  varied  menu  is  prepared  and  served  three  times  daily.  If  there  is  sickness, 
either  physical  or  mental,  it  is  to  mother  we  at  once  appeal  for  aid  or  comfort,  as 
the  case  may  be.  And  from  these  few  suggestions  may  be  seen  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  a  matron  of  an  Indian  school. 

The  employees,  as  older  brothers  and  sisters,  but  under  the  general  directions 
of  father  and  mother,  are  to  instruct  and  assist  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  work 
assigned  to  them.  They  are  especially  to  teach  the  children  how  to  perform  such 
work  thoroughly  and  quickly,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  execute  it  for  them- 
selves after  they  shall  have  completed  their  course- at  the  schools  and  have  gone 
out  to  face  the  realities  of  life.  As  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  family  teach 
the  younger  members  by  precept  and  example,  in  like  manner  should  employees 
instruct  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  school . 

As  home  is  the  dearest  place  on  earth,  a  place  where  there  is  always  a  hearty 
welcome  for  each  member  of  the  family,  a  place  of  comfort,  of  good  cheer  and 
loving  words,  so  should  an  Indian  school  be,  and  such  it  is  when  it  parallels  the 
home.  And  that  at  many  places  there  is  this  resemblance  of  school  to  home  is 
attested  bv  the  attachment  the  children  form  for  the  school.  There  are  schools 
from  which  the  pupils  separate  with  reluctance,  and  to  which  they  return  as 
often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

A  home  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  where  harmony  prevails,  where  the  father  and 
mother  control  and  direct  with  kindness  and  patience  and  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all,  and  where  the  older  sons  and  daughters,  as  well 
as  the  younger  ones,  yield  willing  and  faithful  obedience  and  help.  So  also  is  it 
in  a  good  Indian  school. 


THE  DENTIN Gr  ROOM  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN 

EDUCATION.1 

By  Eugenia  Z.  Bryce,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla. 

The  "dining  room " should  be  cheerful  and  home-like,  as  should  all  other  parts  of 
the  building,  for  the  school  is  the  home  for  the  Indian  child;  the  curtains  neatly 
draped  the  floors  well  scoured  (with  scrubbing  brushes) ,  appropriate  pictures  on 
the  walls,  or  such  decorations  as  may  be  desired.  In  this  way  the  love  of  beauty 
can  be  cultivated,  and  I  am  sure  no  children  are  more  susceptible  to  such  culti- 
vation.   j 
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The  tables  should  present  an  inviting  appearance,  with  spotless  linen,  well- 
washed  china,  knives  and  forks  that  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ' '  bath 
brick  "  at  least  once  a  day.  Last,  but  not  at  all  least,  savory,  well-cooked  food 
placed  on  the  tables  in  an  orderly,  tempting  manner. 

The  tables  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  family  group  of  six  or  eight 
pupils.  A  girl  should  be  appointed  matron  of  each  table,  and  a  large  boy  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  to  serve  the  meat  and  vegetables,  while  the  matron  is  serv- 
ing the  drink  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  smaller  children  placed  in  her 
charge,  for  whose  conduct  she  is  responsible. 

It  is  well  to  have  an  employee  present,  to  instill  and  cultivate  a  due  regard  for 
the  small  courtesies  which  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  mark  the  perfect  lady 
or  gentleman. 

Waiters  should  replenish  the  plates,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  matrons 
leaving  their  tables  and  their  duties  there  neglected. 

The  matrons  attend  to  their  own  dish  washing  and  are  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  their  tables  in  every  respect,  the  condition  of  the  linen,  the  manner 
in  which  the  food  is  placed  on  the  table,  etc.  At  the  weekly  inspection  each  girl 
stands  at  her  table  and  reports  the  number  of  dishes  broken  during  the  week. 
The  number  is  astonishingly  small.  This  feeling  of  responsibility  has  awakened 
an  interest  that  must  exist  if  good  results  be  obtained. 

The  linen  is  washed  by  the  laundress,  but  each  matron  prefers  to  do  her  own 
ironing,  for  she  says  the  laundry  girls  are  not  careful  to  iron  her  linen  dry.  By 
changing  the  linen  twice  a  week  the  tables  always  look  well  kept.  Many  of  our 
girls  use  their  recreation  time  to  hemstitch  doilies  for  their  tables. 

There  is  considerable  rivalry  among  the  matrons  as  to  whose  table  shall  present 
the  best  appearance.  It  is  interesting  and  certainly  very  pleasing  to  see  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  tables  on  especial  occasions,  such  as  Christmas,  Thanksgiving, 
etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  scouring  of  the  spoons  and  knives  and  forks. 
The  bouquet  that  adorns  the  center  of  the  table  shows  that  much  care  has  been 
taken  in  its  arrangement.  From  the  time  the  flowers  put  in  an  appearance  in  the 
spring  until  school  is  dismissed  the  more  thoughtful  matrons  have  their  tables 
decorated. 

Not  long  before  school  closed,  a  little  girl  who  had  charge  of  a  table  came  to  my 
room  and  invited  me  to  have  supper  with  her.  She  said  a  member  of  her  family 
group  had  gone  home  to  spend  Sunday,  and  she  wished  me  to  occupy  the  vacant 
place.  This  invitation  was  a  little  unusual  and  rather  unexpected,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  decline.  But  I  saw  by  the  child's  manner  that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
appointment if  I  did,  so  I  promised  to  be  there  immediately  after  the  children  had 
passed  into  the  dining  room.  Upon  entering  the  room  she  greeted  and  directed 
me  to  my  place  with  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  an  adept  little  hostess.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  manner  in  which  she  presided  over  her  little  family.  I  was  served  first,  and 
a  little  boy  was  severely  rebuked  for  helping  himself  to  bread  before  passing  it  to 
me.  the  invited  guest. 

The  freedom  in  conversation  at  the  table  pleased  me.  At  the  meal  is  about  the 
only  time  the  boys  and  girls  are  thrown  together,  and  in  this  sociability  at  the 
table  the  exchanging  of  bits  of  news  gathered  during  the  day,  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  happiness  fostered  and  shared  that  is  so  essential  to  early  education,  and 
also  every  habit  of  life  receives  its  direction  while  the  child  is  in  its  plastic  state. 

In  my  opinion  the  "dining  room  "  is  the  very  acme  of  civilization,  irrespective  of 
race.  First,  because  it  reaches  the  greatest  number  for  the  greatest  good ;  secondly, 
because  it  has  always  marked  the  standard  of  Christian  civilization. 

Let  us  note  the  wholesome  effects  of  a  well-regulated  dining  room  in  Indian 
education.  Here  the  greatest  activity  of  the  child's  faculties  are  produced.  Hence 
the  necessity  and  opportunity  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the  child's  faculties. 
Here  he  is  learning  the  most  important  lesson  in  civic  life — working  together  in 
childhood  as  the  adult  must  work  in  after  life,  respecting  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others— the  unfolding  of  the  attributes  of  the  truly  educated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  no  effort  is  so  high  as  that  which  seeks  to  broaden  and 
develop  character.  There  are  no  forces  in  nature  so  great  as  those  silent  moral 
powers,  working  silently  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul,  for  they  resurrect  and 
revolutionize  the  whole  being.  And  the  seed  of  thought  or  the  impression  made 
on  the  plastic  mind  may  live  unstirred  and  unsuspected  for  years  only  to  burst  and 
blossom  one  day  into  a  living  growth  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence.  The  properly 
arranged  dining  room  is  the  place  where  high  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  impressionable  mind  which  we  wish  to  see  redeveloped  in  every  child. 
Through  these  channels  intellectuality  is  quickened  and  in  this  way  the  highest 
form  of  right  living  is  attained. 

It  has  to  a  great  extent  been  truly  said  '-that  the  Indian  will  return  to  his  old 
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habits  and  customs  when  released  from  the  more  potent  influences  brought  to  him 
by  our  advanced  educational  facilties."  However  these  moral  and  social  lessons, 
with  all  their  humanizing  powers,  are  not  forgotten.  They  may  seem  to  fade 
away,  but  some  unexpected  event  may  rouse  these  silent  powers  and  bring  them 
into  earnest  activity. 

The  great  law  of  association  brings  much  to  memory  that  we  thkik  is  lost  forever. 


THE  DINING  ROOM  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN 

EDUCATION.1 

By  Rachel  McGhie,  Yainax,  Oreg. 

If  good  taste  be  exercised,  the  dining  room,  with  but  slight  expenditure,  may 
have  the  appearance  of  neatness,  comfort,  and  refinement.  The  room  should  be 
large,  with  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  furnishings  should  show  an  artistic 
eye  for  colors  and  a  careful  one  for  simple  conveniences.  House  lining,  cheese 
cloth,  or  some  other  inexpensive,  thin  material  would  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the 
windows,  with  but  slight  expense,  and  work  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  would 
soon  find  much  pleasure  and  delight.  A  few  geraniums  and  other  plants  might 
add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  room.  Indian  children — nature's  own — love 
flowers.  They  will  daily  watch  their  growth  and  count  each  tiny  bud  as  it  appears 
and  long  to  see  its  petals  unfold  and  burst  into  sweetness  and  beauty.  There 
should  be  a  regular  detail  for  this — a  boy  and  girl  to  take  care  of  the  plants,  pro- 
cure soil,  water,  etc. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  four  blackboards  the  size  commonly  used  in  the  school- 
room. Let  there  be  a  detail  also  made  regularly  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  to 
decorate  these  boards  with  appropriate  designs.  In  every  school  I  presume  there 
are  pupils  who  can  do  fair  work  with  colored  crayons. 

Appropriate  words  or  sentences  in  pretty  letters  would  complete  the  pictures. 
There  are  few  children  who  would  not  appreciate  the  privilege  of  performing  this 
pleasant  duty. 

There  should  be  proper  appointments  for  the  dining  room.  Take  out  the  long, 
clumsy  tables,  reaching  almost  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  used  in  so 
many  schools,  and  replace  them  with  small  ones  that  will  accommodate  eight  or 
at  most  ten  children;  chairs  or  stools  should  be  substituted  for  benches.  There 
should  be  a  good  supply  of  table  linen,  clean  napkins,  and  a  ring  of  some  inexpen- 
sive material  for  each  child. 

Let  there  be  plenty  of  talk,  but  never  allow  the  introduction  of  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable  subjects.  Yes,  let  them  talk,  but  never  permit  them  to  be  boisterous 
or  rude.  Have  them  speak  out  plainly.  Do  not  allow  them  to  whisper;  a  good 
chat  is  a  pleasant  tonic.  There  is  but' little  danger  of  one  eating  too  fast  if  a  pleas- 
ant conversation  is  carried  on  while  at  meals. 

Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manners  of  the  children  while  in  the  dining 
room.  Grace  should  be  said  with  reverence.  Politeness  is  the  spirit  of  kindness; 
we  should  hear  often  "  If  you  please,"  "  Yes,  thank  you,"  and  "No.  thank  you." 
Should  there  happen  a  breach  of  good,  manners  at  the  table  do  not  speak  of  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  children.  A  sharp  reproof  may  cause  a  very  sensitive 
child  to  lose  his  appetite  for  the  meal.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is 
always  caused  by  anger;  wounded  feelings  will  cause  a  child  to  act  in  this  manner. 

Punctuality  in  the  serving  of  meals  should  be  required.  "Always  on  time"  is 
an  excellent  motto  for  the  dining  room.  Much  care  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  cook  always 
to  have  her  bread  light,  sweet,  and  wholesome.  Good  cooking  has  much  to  do 
with  the  prosperity,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  school.  It  is  said  that  the  value 
of  coarse  breads  has  been  overestimated.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  ordinary 
bread  contains  little  nourishment,  the  greater  part  having  been  removed  by  the 
process  of  bolting.  This  is  considered  by  others  an  error.  The  trouble  with  the 
coarse  breads  so  highly  recommended  is  that  they  are  not  perfectly  digested. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oatmeal,  though  cereals  in  such  forms  are  often  valuable. 

There  is  a  refined  way  of  doing  manual  labor — a  daintiness  about  work  in  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen  quite  pleasant  in  its  way.  In  washing  dishes  a  mop  and 
a  long-handled  soap  shaker  should  be  used  by  the  girl  who  wishes  to  keep  herself 
tidy  and  to  care  for  her  hands.  Cleanliness  is  economical  and  healthful.  The  value 
of  neatness  is  nowhere  more  appreciated  than  in  the  dining  room.    Neatness  in 
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dress  and  personal  appearance  should  always  be  found  there.  Accompanying 
neatness  will  be  an  orderly  arrangement  of  everything  and  the  prompt  execution 

°f Thelmitative  faculty  of  the  Indian  child  is  so  great,  and  its  powers  of  reasoning 
so  small,  one  can  not  be  too  careful  in  guarding  against  harsh  tones  and  manners, 
or  even  sad  or  angry  looks.  Self-control,  perfect  self-control,  is,  therefore,  very 
important  when  in  their  presence.  The  little  ones  need  gentle  sympathetic  words 
and  kindly  smiles.  Give  these  freely;  they  cost  nothing.  They  are  wonderful 
civilizers.  civilizers  that  will  have  a  lasting  effect. 

A  short  time  before  the  meal  is  served  the  matron,  or  some  other  person  whose 
dutv  it  is  to  look  after  this  work,  should  visit  the  dining  room  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  in  order  and  the  food  properly  placed  on  the  tables.  There  are  few 
Indian  children  that  can  be  whollv  trusted  to  look  after  such  things.  Make  a  tew 
rules  and  see  that  they  are  obeyed.  Let  us  rule  with  justice  and  gentleness  and 
success  will  be  ours  in  the  end.  . 

The  dining  room  should  be  made  comfortable  during  the  winter.  No  child 
should  sit  far  enough  away  from  the  fire  to  feel  chilly,  nor  close  enough  to  suffer 
from  the  heat  while  eating.  The  floor  should  not  be  scrubbed  every  day;  twice  a 
week  will  be  often  enough  with  good  management.  A  well-oiled  floor  will  always 
look  fresh  and  clean  if  mopped  every  morning  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  or 
better,  a  few  spoonsful  of  linseed  oil  in  the  water.  The  windows  and  doors  should 
have  screens.  The  walls  might  be  ornamented  with  neat  little  brackets,  with 
vases  of  paper  flowers  when  natural  ones  are  out  of  season.  When  spring  comes 
the  children  find  a  great  source  of  happiness  in  gathering  wild  flowers  and  arranging 
them.  In  this  way  the  room  would  present  a  pleasing  and  attractive  appearance 
the  vear  round. 


THE  DORMITORY  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

By  Louise  Pilcher,  Cheyenne,  Okla. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  does  not  average  over  three  hours  a  day  for  each 
pupil  a  little  over  six  hundred  hours  a  year.  About  the  same  time  is  spent  m 
industrial  work,  leaving  all  the  rest  for  recreation  or  sleep.  * 

In  truth  then,  the  dormitory  may  be  made  a  great  factor  m  the  civilization  ot 
the  Indian,  or  any  other  people  who  are  changing  from  one  life  to  another. 

In  the  beginning  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  have  a  home  within  the  house.  Ihe 
time  has  passed  when  anything  will  do.  Extravagant  buildings  are  not  necessary , 
but  improved  ones  are.  An  Indian  school  should  not  be  different  from  other 
schools 

To  a  Greater  degree  than  we  realize  the  life,  the  thoughts,  the  tastes,  even  the 
ambitions  of  an  Indian  child  are  like  those  of  his  white  brother.  I  can  see  very 
little  difference  in  a  school  for  white  and  the  one  for  red.  They  have  tne  same 
sports  the  same  games,  even  the  same  interests,  and  why  not  the  same  comforts.'' 
Why  treat  the  Indian  pupil  as  an  inferior,  when,  in  truth,  they  should  be  on  the 
same  plane?  An  Indian  child  enjoys  comfort  as  much  as  his  white  brother,  and 
even  though  he  comes  from  a  tepee,  or  a  wild  home,  a  clean  room,  a  fresh  bed,  a 
well-ordered  table  is  enjoyed  and  cared  for  with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  had 
always  had  the  same  conveniences.  We  can  not,  indeed  do  not  desire  to  create  a 
dislike  for  home  and  kindred,  but  rather  to  inculcate  such  ideas  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  as  well  as  beauty  and  life,  that  the  new  life  will  become  sec- 
ond nature— a  life  that  will  help  to  lead  others  upward  and  onward  to  the  home 

hYIrmrdly  think  it  wise  in  this  paper  to  assume  to  be  architect  of  the  future  for 
the  home  or  dormitory  of  the  Indian  student,  but  if  I  could  be  I  would  see  to  it 
that  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  the  home-like  look  was  everywhere.  There  is 
just  as  much  difference  in  homes  as  in  people,  and  in  speaking  of  homes  now  I 
mean  school  homes.  Do  not  put  the  buildings  in  bleak  or  desolate  places,  where 
even  the  appearance  seems  to  frown  at  your  approach,  when  near  by  are  trees  and 
beauty.  How  many  otherwise  good  school  plants  are  growing  weekly  in  barren 
soil  when  by  a  little  foresight  and  no  more  trouble  the  attractions  would  have 
been  varied  and  lasting.  I  am  certain  if  the  parties  who  have  located  some  of 
the  Indian  schools  had  to  live  in  them  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  punish- 
ment for  them.  ,  _ . 
As  the  hostess  smiles  on  the  welcome  guest,  so  must  the  school  home  seem  to  De 


1  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 
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inviting  and  reaching  out  to  offer  the  welcome  it  can  not  speak.  There  must  be 
inducements  other  than  the  education  promised  to  make  a  school  what  it  should 
be.  The  color  of  the  paint,  the  time  it  has  been  on  the  buildings,  the  style  and 
color  of  curtains,  the  order  and  style  of  the  porches  or  steps  add  to  or  detract 
from  this  picture.  Flowers  outside  the  house,  whether  tine  or  only  the  wild  ones, 
are  only  another  aid  in  this  work  we  are  attempting.  Allow  the  pupils  to  care 
for  them,  and  when  in  bloom  let  those  who  have'had  the  work  have  the  pleasure 
of  wearing  them.  A  flower  will  assist  in  a  clean  face  when  other  methods  fail 
Try  it  and  find  out  for  yourselves. 

Inside  let  the  long  bare  halls,  so  common  in  all  schools,  have  carpets,  though  they 
be  made  of  rags;  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  tinted 
walls  are  better  than  the  white  ones  that  never  stay  white.  I  know  there  are 
some  matrons  who  do  not  believe  in  carpets,  pictures,  flowers,  or  ornamentation 
of  any  kind;  say  that  it  makes  unnecessary  work,  and  is  not  sanitary.  Such  an 
employee  thinks  more  of  her  ease  than  the  comfort  of  the  students.  A  house 
without  the  many  inexpensive  decorations  available  even  in  reservation  schools 
would  be  very  far  from  being  an  ideal  home  for  any  one.  Carpets  and  rugs  do 
not  make  extra  labor,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  entirely  sanitary. 

The  assembly  rooms  must  be  large,  well  lighted,  and  well  warmed,  with  smooth 
hard  floors  and  permanent  seats  around  the  walls.  The  number  of  these  rooms 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  school,  but  they  should  be  on  the  ground  floor.  When 
not  possible  to  have  separate  recreation  or  playrooms,  these  rooms  should  be 
large  enough  for  drills,  games,  and  other  uses. 

These  rooms  should  not  take  the  place  of  the  sitting  rooms.  In  this  room  should 
be  rugs,  easy  chairs,  tables,  pictures,  and  other  useful  and  homelike  conveniences. 
As  every  home  has  its  distinctive  home  features,  so  must  every  school;  and  what 
these  shall  be,  depends  on  the  energy,  taste,  tact,  and  ingenuity  of  those  in  charge. 

The  lavatories  may  be  connected  with  the  assembly  rooms,  but  I  would  prefer 
them  next  to  the  sleeping  rooms,  unless  a  school  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
small  rooms.  Then  I  would  have  the  washbowl  and  pitcher,  with  the  other  toilet 
accessories;  for  the  pupil,  even  though  he  be  little  used  to  such  arrangements, 
soon  sees  the  need  and  feels  the  necessity  for  such  conveniences.  In  those  schools 
where  private  or  small  rooms  are  not  available,  let  the  lavatories  be  long,  or  at 
least  large  enough  for  sink  room  around  a  part  of  the  room,  with  running  water 
Twelve  or  eighteen  faucets,  2  feet  apart,  will  be  enough  for  100  pupils,  and  when 
not  needed  can  be  locked,  leaving  one  for  drinking  purposes. 

Most  schools  have  a  water  system,  but  I  would  have  running  water  for  washing  ' 
if  I  had  to  use  a  barrel  and  have  it  filled  before  every  meal.    The  wash  basin  or 
bowl  is  as  full  of  danger  and  as  unclean  as  is  the  old-fashioned  bath  tub.  Germs 
of  disease  line  both,  and  without  continuous  disinfection,  which  neither  gets,  both 
should  be  relegated  to  the  past. 

Next  to  running  water  is  the  individual  towel.  I  confess  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
fear  and  many  degrees  of  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  plan  in  a  reservation 
school  where  the  only  towel  the  children  knew  at  home  was  the  corner  of  the  r>amp 
dress  or  the  dirtier  blanket,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
pupils  fell  into  the  new  plan.  The  towel  rack  should  be  arranged  so  that  every 
pupil  will  have  a  permanent  place,  with  either  the  name  or  number  above  the 
hook.  When  the  wall  space  is  not  enough,  center  racks  fastened  from  the  sides 
or  the  ends  of  the  room,  above  the  head,  are  easily  arranged.  With  the  towels, 
have  cases  made  for  the  other  toilet  articles  (soap,  combs,  brushes,  and  tooth- 
brushes) .  These  cases  can  be  made  of  wood  and  are  easily  adjusted,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  in  cleanliness  Toothbrushes  are  a  late  addition  to  the 
supplies  furnished  our  schools  and  to  many  are  more  of  a  curiosity  than  a  neces- 
sity, but  a  few  pupils  rightly  instructed  soon  lead  the  rest.  Like  sheep,  all  will 
follow  the  leader.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  wilder  and  reservation  schools, 
though,  to  be  honest,  do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  in  schools?  Some 
pupils  are  willing  to  use  every  means  for  health  and  cleanliness;  others  even  in 
boasted  civilization,  have  to  be  watched  to  see  that  the  face  is  washed  before  break- 
fast, and  such  a  thing  as  an  all-over  bath  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  and  one 
they  shrink  from  as  from  a  pestilence.  I  think  in  this  last-described  class  the 
majority  are  not  red  children.  They  may  prefer  their  own  way  of  applying 
the  water,  but  I  never  saw  an  Indian  child  object  to  it. 

Not  all  Indians  are  diseased,  but  if  the  school  must  use  the  wash  basin,  even 
though  it  be  porcelain,  and  the  common  bath  tub,  with  the  general  towel,  one 
pupil  may  contaminate  the  entire  school.  Disease,  not  health,  is  contagious.  Pre- 
caution is  better  than  medicine  and  the  result  much  more  pleasant. 

Mirrors,  and  plenty  of  them,  are  as  necessary  to  the  Indian  pupil  as  to  the  white, 
and  often,  if  a  tousled,  dirty-faced  boy  or  girl  sees  the  reflection  in  the  glass,  the 
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toilet  is  rearranged  at  once.  I  knew  a  school,  and  I  suppose  there  are  others,  that 
had  individual  mirrors  as  well  as  towels.  This  was  a  white  school,  but  why 
wouldn't  the  same  plan  be  excellent  for  an  Indian  school? 

In  the  bathroom  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  Cheyenne  ring  bath.  I  do  not 
think  lam  speaking  too  strongly  when  I  say  that  it  is  perfect.  Contagion  is 
impossible,  cleanliness  certain,  the  arrangements  so  easy  that  even  a  little  child 
has  entire  control  of  the  force.  After  years  of  the  bath  tub,  with  the  risk  from 
infection,  it  is  such  a  relief  that  only  those  who  have  used  it  can  realize.  Ihe 
members  of  this  convention  have  had  a  chance  to  see  this  plan  and  will  doubtless 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  success  of  the  system. 

In  the  sleeping  rooms,  be  they  large  or  small,  I  would  have  single  beds.  As  far 
as  possible  in  everything  have  a  distinct  personality.  Aside  from  this  reason  is 
the  more  important  one  of  health.  Few  people,  children  as  well  as  adults  are 
equally  constituted.  I  know  of  some  schools,  and  they  are  good  schools,  too,  that 
use  single  beds,  but  two  children  sleep  in  every  bed,  and  these  beds  are  so  close 
together  that  the  occupants  have  to  climb  over  the  head  or  foot  to  get  m  the  bed 
for  sleep;  but  I  hardly  think  such  crowding  civilizing.  _  .  . 

When  at  all  possible,  let  us  have  small  rooms  with  two  or  three  congenial  friends 
together,  the  ornamentation  done  by  the  occupants.  Often  latent  talent  for  deco- 
ration will  be  developed,  and  at  least  each  room  will  have  a  certain  individuality. 
Boys  as  well  as  girls  enjoy  the  arranging,  and  vie  with  other  m  trying  the  effects 
of  different  combinations.  - 

The  reason  for  large  sleeping  rooms  has  been  the  lack  of  appropriations  tor  the 
extra  expense  caused  by  the  inside  work,  with  perhaps  a  certain  feeling  that  it 
was  just  as  well  to  have  the  large  rooms:  but  that  time  is  fast  passing  away.  Ihe 
Government  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  Indian 
civilization  it  must  proceed  on  the  same  plan  as  for  any  other  American. 

When  large  sleeping  rooms  must  be  used,  they  can  be  made  cheerful  and  home- 
like by  many  little  aids  to  comfort— pictures  on  the  walls,  rugs  on  the  floor. 
When  the  space  does  not  admit  chairs,  those  little  hinged  boxes  that  serve  tor  a 
seat  as  well  as  private  property  are  useful.  These  boxes  can  be  made  an  ornament 
to  the  room  if  they  are  covered  with  fancy  material  or  even  painted  with  an 
fitytrcictjivG  color 

In  case  of  large  sleeping  rooms,  clothes  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  are  needed. 
These  rooms  should  be  connected  with  the  sleeping  rooms.  The  racks  for  the 
girls'  clothing  may  be  long,  arranged  with  hooks— three  or  four— with  hat  rack 
above  and  drawers  below  for  shoes  and  articles  that  are  better  folded,  or  they  can 
be  arranged  in  the  shape  of  closets.  For  the  boys,  I  believe  the  drawer  plan  best 
for  all  clothes.  In  either  case,  plainly  marked.  Individual  ownership  and  care  of 
property,  including  clothing,  must  be  taught,  and  in  the  school  life  that  is  the 
hardest  lesson  for  the  Indian  child  to  learn. 

Another  verv  important  part  of  the  dormitory  life  is  the  reading  room.  Every 
school  should  have  one  or  two.  I  hardlv  know  whether  to  say  a  common  reading 
room  or  not,  and  yet  I  think  I  might  be  in  favor  of  it,  especially  if  the  books  m 
the  library  are  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  room,  but  if  the  room  is  used  to  read 
in  I  believe  there  is  more  comfort  and  more  real  enjoyment  in  separate  rooms. 
Let  the  reading  room  be  a  cosy  room,  not  too  large,  well  lighted,  with  stationary 
racks  and  bookcases,  easy  chairs,  pictures,  draped  curtains— a  room  that  will  be 
enjoyed  for  its  restful  feeling.  In  the  training  schools  a  library  and  reading  room 
is  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  but  in  reservation  schools  the  pupils  must  be  taught  to 
see  the  advantage  by  books  and  papers  well  filled  with  pictures.  A  picture  will 
be  studied,  and  even  though  the  student  has  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English 
the  story  will  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  A  reading  room  is  an  invaluable  factor 
in  training  the  pupil  to  think  and  feel  in  touch  with  books,  if  these  books  are  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  understood. 

But  after  all,  unless  we  cultivate  the  home  feeling,  or  rather  the  desire  to  carry 
the  school  home  life  back  to  the  real  home,  our  work  is  a  failure.  We  must  use 
firmness  well  mixed  with  kindness  in  the  matter  of  order,  neatness  of  dress,  and 
care  of  the  home. 

Encourage  a  pride  by  example  as  well  as  practice.  Let  every  one,  even  the 
babies,  have  a  share  in- the  care  of  the  home.  This  proprietary  feeling  is  what 
makes  the  home.  "Our  school,"  "Our  room,"  will  be  often  heard  when  the  pupil 
feels  the  interest  that  is  brought  about  by  helping  in  the  work. 

One  little  girl  only  about  5  years  old  who  attends  a  reservation  school  told  her 
father  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  years  school  that  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back 
when  school  opened  she  would  walk.  She  had  been  in  school  only  a  few  months 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  even  then  had  learned  to  love  the  school  and  its  com- 
forts.   As  the  distance  was  18  miles,  he  brought  her  and  stayed  until  after  she 
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had  been  bathed  and  dressed  in  her  school  clothes,  and  then  was  as  prond  of  her 
changed  appearance  as  the  child  herself.  It  is  through  these  small  children,  who 
come  into  school  before  their  habits  and  ideas  are  formed,  that  we  can  expect  to  and 
will  find  the  leaders  in  the  civilization  of  their  parents.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  however,  who  the  parents  are.  Some,  even  of  the  wilder  blanket 
Indians,  are  willing  to  accept  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  habits  the  school  child 
brings  home.  Others  fight  every  innovation  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  that  is  from  school,  or  even  new.  One  school  I  knew  of  had  so  imbued 
the  girls  with  the  love  of  improved  housekeeping  that  they  were  anxious  for 
nouses  at  home,  so  that  they  could  have  a  stove  to  cook  on,  and  many  of  the 
fathers  of  these  children  were  willing  and  did  have  the  houses,  but  to  do  this 
the  logs  had  to  be  cut  up  in  the  mountains,  hauled  to  the  sawmill,  and  then  back 
to  the  camp. 

New  ideas  are  not  easily  taught.  Believe  in  them  yourself,  entirely,  earnestly, 
then  you  will  easily  lead  others.  The  inspiration  of  personal  character  is  the  most 
forceful  teaching  that  can  possibly  be  given.  Deeds  and  words,  not  preaching, 
reach  the  heart.    Cultivate  real  sympathy  and  interest  between  pupils. 

Let  them  have  quiet  corners,  where  confidences  can  be  exchanged.  Teach  them 
how  to  be,  rather  than  how  to  seem,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Guide  them  with  a 
firm  will  into  pleasant  paths,  but  so  gently  that  the  new  education  comes  as  natu- 
rally as  living  and  a  part  of  the  normal  growth.  But  to  be  successful  one  must  be 
in  love  with  the  work  and  in  sympathy  with  the  pupils.  No  one  can  make  a  homo 
feeling  or  a  home  liking  who  antagonizes.  Learn  to  know  your  pupils  intimately, 
whether  boys  or  girls.  Ingraft  new  ideas  that  can  be  carried  home,  whether  to 
the  tepee  or  house.  Do  not  tear  down,  rather  exchange,  the  old  way  for  the  new. 
No  one  will  love  a  life  that  is  built  on  the  wreck  of  another,  but  make  the  school 
home  life  so  pleasant,  so  natural,  that  any  other  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  this  home  do  not  have  too  many  rules.  It  may  seem  necessary  "to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  "  in  a  la  Mikado  Japan,  but  I  believe  the  true  home  has 
few  set  rules.  I  know  of  one  matron  who  has  a  punishment  for  every  violation  of 
her  numerous  rules.  What  would  happen  if  something  new  should  come  up?  I 
would  say  that  rewards  for  good  conduct  are  better  than  punishment  for  bad.  The 
thought  of  what  will  be  lost  by  misconduct  is  more  than  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Even  a  wild  child  will  soon  learn  to  goyern  himself  when  he  feels  the  certainty  of 
a  loss  of  some  pleasure,  even  though  his  inclinations  are  all  against  it. 

The  matrons  can  not  alone  carry  on  this  work.  All  must  assist,  and  the  pupils 
who  have  been  trained  in  schools  where  the  employees  felt  that  the  school  was  not 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employee,  but  for  the  good  of  the  pupil,  will  all  add  their 
testimony  as  to  the  success  of  such  education.  When  employees,  when  through 
detailed  work,  go  regularly  to  their  rooms  and  stay  there  or  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  their  pupils,  they  fail  in  the  true  idea  of  education.  Work,  both  literary  and 
industrial,  is  education,  but  the  heart  is  little  trained  in  either;  and  an  employee 
who  fails  in  this  training  is  losing  the  most  lasting  part  of  the  work.  No  one  can 
be  successful  who  counts  time  by  the  hours  or  is  afraid  of  entering  socially  into 
the  pleasures  of  the  pupils. 


THE  DORMITORY  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION.1 

By  Mary  Y.  Rodger,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

I  well  remember  the  opening  of  a  school  in  an  uncivilized  camp  of  Indians  some 
four  years  ago.  The  first  evening  it  was  a  part  of  my  work  to  put  the  girls  to 
bed.  We  tramped  up  the  stairs  noisily,  for  the  shoes  were  new  and  many  of  the 
children  had  never  climbed  stairs  before.  We  entered  the  dormitory  and  before 
I  knew  what  they  were  about  each  girl  had  seized  a  blanket  and  rolled  herself  up 
in  it,  new  shoes  and  all.  I  persuaded  them  to  unroll  and  showed  them  how  to 
undress,  put  on  the  nightdresses,  and  get  into  the  beds.  A  few  days  after  this 
one  of  our  brightest  little  boys  asked  permission  to  visit  the  home  of  the  mis- 
sionary living  near.  Consent  was  given  and  the  little  fellow  ran  over  to  her 
house,  saying  as  soon  as  he  entered: 

Oh,  Winona,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  school.  There  the  boys  sleep  in  one  large  room  and  the 
girls  in  another.  We  undress  and  get  into  the  beds.  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  have  a  bed  such 
as  we  have  at  school.  I  told  father  and  mother  about  it,  but  they  said  they  thought  you  had  no 
bed,  as  they  had  never  seen  one.   But  they  said  perhaps  you  slept  on  your  table. 

The  missionary  took  the  little  fellow  to  her  room  and  let  him  see  her  bed,  sur- 
prised at  herself  that  she  had  not  done  so  before,  and  thinking  to  herself,  "  Here  is 


1  Delivered  at  Portland  Institute. 
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°Util  ^/"ften  SSSto  "bo  idea  of  pure  air  and  cleanli~ver 

ta usuaTly spent  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  we  nrnst  thoughtfully,  earnestly 
TwoSK^^^^  often  find  them,  not  more  than  20 

children  in one  room  divided  in  two  companies,  and  one  of  the  responsible  girls 
or  bov  "in  charge  of  each  company,  carefully  choosing  the  children  we  put 
togSr.    Screen?  made  of  denim  and  placed  between  the  beds  are  a  great  help  m 

^Indian  ?Mdren  are  naturally  modest  in  very  many  ways  and  we  must  be  ear* 
fA  ^m^^fonnAa.iiolajidL  not  tear  down  that  which  we  can  never  replace 
AhnreTwiTS  by  each  bed  is  desirable,  and  it  seems  to  me  also  desirable  to 
let the 'children  j S>  to  their  little  corner  and  look  over  their  treasures  of  letters,  or 
if  ma?  De aflwlicture  cards  or  ribbon-whatever  it  may  be,it  is  dear  to  the  heart 
of  The  little  owner-just  when  they  want  to.  My  experience  has  been  that  seldom 
has  tMs^ SrivTege  been  abused,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  a  lonely  tired  little 
one  has  been  rested  and  refreshed  in  this  way.  Our  children  must  have  happy, 
contented nSndl ?  if  we  wish  them  to  have  well  bodies,  minds  aspiring  to  the  good, 

^^tt^SSK^i^  the  rights  of  others.  There  are 
mi™ - manv ^ppStunities  of  impressing  this  important  lesson  in  the  dormitory 
Thelirt^Snre,  etc.,  must  be  for  the  good  of  all;  also  m  the  way  of  quiet 
talking te?  the Retiring  bell  has  rung.  In  other  rooms  children  can  talk  quietly 
and  dfsturb  nc Tone;  indeed,  need  to  think  of  no  one  but  themselves;  but  m  the 
dormitory the?  are  compelled  to  think  of  others,  and  soon  learn  to  respect  their 

rl£anv^  to  one  another  can  be  taught  to 

eirl Tin  the  dormitory,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  disadvantages 
Indians  like  to  hve  in  communities  having  all  things  in  common.    The  Indian  of 
tSr^i  ha^ot  much  individuality.    He  is  one  of  a  tribe  or  number  of  tribes, 
^le«°?h1S^nB  to  be  a^ef.    The  men  and  women  are  very  fond  of  gossip 
and  will  hasten l?o  carry  any  news  they  hear  to  all  in  the  camp,  and  each  time  the 

St  IUs  i^thedffltory  that  the  matron  must  be  on  the  alert.  It  is  then  shenmst 
be "ind  patient,  helpful,  watchful,  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open/  Her  work  for 
the  day  is  not  nearly  over  when  the  girls  retire.  It  is  m  the  dormitory  that  many 
times  the  innocent  little  ears  hear  from  some  older  girl  tales  they  never  ought  to 
listen  to  If  the  matron  is  all  tired  out  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  feels  that 
shfmust  rest,  the  girls  know  it;  they  are  such  quick  accurate  observers;  they 
know  when  the  matron  is  too  tired  to  hear  the  quiet  whisper  at  first  meant  only 
for  the  nearest  neighbor,  but  growing  louder  and  louder  until  several  pairs  of  eyes 
are  open  and  as  mSny  pairs  of  ears  listening.  The  matron  in  her  room  hears  the 
noise  but  is  too  tired  to  go  to  the  dormitory  to  turn  the  channel  of  talk  m  the 
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needed  direction.  If  a  matron  would  do  the  best  work  for  her  girls  she  must  rest 
in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  dormitory  in  the  evening.  1  remember 
the  bedtime  stories  I  used  to  hear  so  long  ago.  and  those  hours  are  precious  hours 
to  me  yet  My  experience  has  been  that  the  dormitory  is  the  place  to  nil  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  with  thoughts  of  purity,  goodness,  love  to  all  men. 

However,  I  think  girls  over  12  or  14  years  of  age  ought  to  have  rooms  whenever 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  them.  It  helps  to  develop  their  individuality 
wonderfully,  and,  if  wisely  led  on,  is  a  step  in  helping  them  to  independent  thought 
and  action.  '  These  qualities  we  need  to  develop  in  our  children,  lnen,  it  is*a 
help  to  the  matron.  We  know  if  we  step  inside  a  girl's  room  for  just  a  short 
time  we  can  often  get  that  which  we  matrons  sometimes  find  so  hard  to  find— the 
Wncfte  to  a  girl's  character.  The  dormitory  girl  does  not  have  the  same  incentive 
to'-pvt  her  own  individuality  into  her  corner.  The  beds  and  bureaus  are  all  so 
much  alike,  and  if  girls  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  just  like  other  girls  it 
tends  to  decrease  what  individuality  they  may  have 

Thev  are  smart  enough  and  know  just  what  they  like  and  dislike,  but  they  are 
so  sensitive  to  ridicule  and  so  afraid  that  someone  may  laugh  at  them.  We  must 
notice  the  slightest  change  made  in  room  or  dormitory,  so  as  to  lead  our  girls  on 
into  standing  alone  and  reaching  out  through  them  to  the  Indians  at  home.  Our 
work  will  be  measured  not  so  much  by  what  we  teach  the  children  as  by  what 
they  in  turn  give  out  to  others. 

DISCUSSION. 1 


tentment, 

and  no  pretense,  no  inane- oeneve  syinpaouy  w*i±  uu,  uvwu**  ^iu^ZAZl*  w~tW 
ing  quicker  than  white  children  to  detect  the  word  or  the  tone  that  does  not  ring 
Quite  true.  They  know  and  understand  every  expression.  I  think  by  sympathy 
and  interest  and  firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  the  confidence  or  these  children 
can  soon  be  won.  I  know  when  I  first  went  to  the  school  where ■  I  am  m atron  at 
present  the  girls  were  very  shy.  They  would  not  answer  when  I  spoke  to  Jiem 
for  quite  a  while.  I  found  they  were  very  much  interested  m  oeadwork,  made 
beautiful  beadwork  of  intricate  designs  and  beautiful  colors.  They  have  taste  m 
selecting  their  colors.  I  would  ask  them  when  I  went  into  the  room  where  they 
were  working  to  look  at  the  work.  The  beads  would  disappear  very  quickly;  even 
when  I  asked  them  to  see  their  work  they  hesitated  At  first  they  made  belts, 
hatbands,  and  collars.  I  would  look  at  them,  hand  them  back  and  say  'good. 
After  a  while  I  commenced  to  criticise  a  little,  and  would  suggest  colors.  -  Don  t 
you Link  blue  would  look  prettier  here?  »  "Wouldn't  red  look  prettier  here  ?j 
«  Your  work  would  be  neater  if  there  were  not  so  many  knots  along  the  edges 
and  gradually  they  found  that  I  was  interested  in  them.  And  now  if  I  go  into  the 
room  where  they  are  at  work  every  piece  of  beadwork  is  held  up  for  my  approval, 
and  not  only  having  gained  their  confidence  in  that  way,  m  taking  an  interest  in 
evervthing  that  interests  them,  it  gives  us  the  power  to  teach  them  and  reach  them 
in  ways  that  we  never  could  unless  we  did  it  with  sympathy,  unless  they  gave  us 

^LTonfgi?!3  in  particular  in  our  school  who  is  very  fond  of  praise.  If  she  does 
work  now  she  wants  me  to  come  and  see  that  it  s  well  done,  because  she .says  that 
when  she  goes  home  she  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  her  house  clean,  and  to  know 
how  to  cook  if  she  should  ever  get  married.    This  girl  is  m  advance  of  most  of  the 

0tSome  one  spoke  the  other  day  about  the  girls  and  the  children  going  home  and 
putting  on  blankets  and  squaw  dresses.  Our  girls  do  as  soon  as  they  get  home,  but 
I  somftimes  think  that  the  squaw  dress  looks  very  well  if  it  is  neatly  made. 
When  th?y  come  to  see  me  with  their  squaw  dresses  on  they  take  great  pains  to 
show  me  how  nicely  they  are  hemmed,  how  neatly  they  are  made,  and  how  clean 
they  are.  It  does  not  change  their  nature  any  more  to  wear  a  squaw  dress  than 
it  does  ours  when  we  put  on  a  Mother  Hubbard,  and  I  think  a  squaw  dress  is 
almost  as  becoming  as  a  Mother  Hubbard.  .  r,al.,  Praise 

The  girlsin  our  school  are  very  fond  or  flowers  also.  ^.^J^i^iSX? 
flowers  in  the  sage-brush  country ;  we  have  no  water.  But  it  was  suggested _that 
we  have  trees,  so  we  have  had  trees  set  out  along  the  irrigating  ditches.  1  his  had 
not  been  much  of  a  success  up  to  this  time,  but  this  year  more  care  was  exercised 
fn  the  selection  of  the  trees  and  in  transplanting.  Then  rb  was  *WB*^** 
assistant  matron  and  one  of  the  teachers  that  we  might  have  a  little  ditch  run 
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from  the  irrigating  ditch,  and  that  we  might  have  some  trees  and  some  flower 
beds  in  front  of  the  building,  and  we  concluded  to  do  it.  The  ground  was  just  as 
hard  and  dry  as  this  floor,  white  clay,  but  it  was  all  dug  up,  and  the  boys  went  to 
the  river  and  hauled  dirt  to  make  our  flower  bed.  The  girls  took  just  as  much 
interest  in  the  flower  beds  as  I  did  myself,  and  after  supper  when  I  go  out  to  water 
them  every  girl  wants  to  assist.  They  ask,  "  What  kind  of  flowers  will  those 
have  on  when  they  bloom,  white  or  red  ?  "  and  they  take  a  great  interest  in  start- 
ing slips.  I  have  a  great  many  geranium  plants,  and  they  get  tin  cans  and  fill 
them  with  dirt  and  start  slips  from  them;  then  we  exchange  slips. 

Now  in  the  dormitory  where  the  girls  are  put  to  work  I  have  ceased  to  put  a 
girl  in  charge.  Each  girl  is  given  her  own  share  of  work  to  do.  When  I  went 
there,  a  half-breed  girl,  a  very  bright  intelligent  girl,  had  been  in  charge  of  every- 
thing for  a  long  time.  The  other  girls  didn't  care  very  much  whether  they  did 
their  work  properly  or  not.  They  thought  if  they  didn't  do  it  as  it  should  be 
she  would  do  it  over  afterwards,  but  now  each  girl  is  given  her  own  share  and  is 
held  responsible.  The  same  with  her  clothing.  The  girl  has  her  own  box.  Her 
clothing  is  marked.  Each  girl  has  her  own  number,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  know 
whether  she  keeps  it  as  it  should  be.  The  same  with  the  towels.  Every  girl 
has  her  own  towel  with  her  number.  If  they  get  mixed  up,  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
them.    Every  girl  is  held  responsible  for  her  own  things. 

There  is  one  thing  I  was  glad  to  hear  some  one  say— to  let  the  children  come  into 
our  rooms.  My  door  is  always  open.  They  come  in  whenever  they  want  to.  I 
had  very  few  things  in  my  room,  and  I  decided  last  spring  to  send  home  for  a  box 
of  things  that  had  been  packed  for  years.  Some  of  the  other  employees  said:  "I 
think  that  is  so  foolish  to  go  to  such  an  expense.  It  will  cost  you  so  much.-'  We 
are  150  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  I  did,  and  I  fixed  my  room  up,  and  I  like  it, 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  delight  those  children  displayed.  Everything  in  that 
room  was  examined.  They  were  pleased  with  everything,  and  it  grew  to  be  a 
place  they  loved  to  be.  They  love  to  come  in  there,  and  the  little  ones,  if  they  are 
not  feeling  well,  nothing  pleases  them  so  much  as  to  have  a  pillow  on  the  rug  and 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  and  in  that  way  we  have  grown  more  together,  just  as  I 
think  every  matron  could  with  her  children. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Hall,  Absentee,  Shawnee,  Okla.: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  remembering  the  matron  so  kindly.  It  is  a  great,  big, 
wide  field.  Where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends  I  don't  know,  but  when  they  come 
into  this  work  and  expect  to  make  homes  for  these  children— when  they  go  in  there 
to  be  mothers— we  have  to  have  mother  hearts  in  us  or  we  can  not  do  it.  Then, 
on  the  subject  of  punishments  and  all  these  things  your  mother  hearts  will  lead 
vou  right. 

These  children  come  to  us  inactive,  normally  born  children,  but  inactive,  and 
one  of  the  first  duties  we  have  is  to  awaken  them  to  an  active  interest  in  things. 
Of  course  there  is  always  work  to  do.  Now,  as  we  teach  these  children  work  we 
want  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  having  to  do  that  work  because  it  is  there  to 
do  and  they  must  do  it,  but  teach  them  to  work— get  them  to  take  an  interest 
in  it.  There  are  so  many  ways  to  do  this.  Teach  them  that  the  world  respects 
and  admires  honest  labor.  Don't  teach  them  that  they  must  obey  because  they 
are  afraid  or  to  obey  like  machines.  How  much  better  they  will  feel  to  work  from 
a  higher  motive,  and  in  a  little  while  they  will  appreciate  it.  They  soon  learn  all 
these  little  fine  points.  Teach  them  all  this—the  mother  knows  how  to  do  it. 
Honesty— they  don't  come  from  homes  that  teach  honesty.  Truthfulness— they 
have  got  to  learn  that,  mothers  know  how  to  teach  it.  Purity  of  thought— tliey 
don't  come  from  homes  where  they  have  been  taught  from  infancy  purity  of 
thought.  Pure  thinking  makes  pure  lives.  Now.  how  can  we  do  this?  We  have 
to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  these  children  or  we  can  not  have  any 
influence.  ,  „  J 

Personal  appearance;  we  have  that  to  teach.  Personal  responsibility— that  was 
dwelt  upon  yesterday.  You  know  in  their  home  or  in  Indian  life  they  never  learn 
responsibility  or  individual  ownership  unless  we  teach  it  to  them,  and  we  have 
got  to  do  it,  not  by  teaching,  but  by  living.  In  the  pape^  on  the  dining  room,  to 
my  mind,  the  picture  is  perfect,  and  I  have  seen  it  carried  out  almost  to  the  letter. 
I  would  not  say  anything  further  on  the  dining  room,  except  on  the  instruction  of 
table  manners.  Now,  we  must  teach  the  children  how  to  use  their  knives  and 
forks,  and  it  does  not  take  them  long  to  see  the  difference.  Teach  them  when  they 
carry  their  food  to  the  mouth  it  must  be  done  with  the  fork;  teach  them  when 
they  put  a  teaspoon  in  their  mouths  they  are  not  to  turn  it  upside  down;  these 
things  mothers  have  to  look  after;  mothers  teach  that  in  their  homes;  so  should  we. 

Now  children  are  taught  more  successfully  by  example  than  by  precept.  There 
is  one  thing  we  matrons  can  be  sure  of— the  children  are  always  watching  when 


we  are  not 
we  teach. 


We  can  not  teach  one  thing  and  do  something  else;  we  must  lave  what 

WTW  to  ulead  for  good  cooking,  but  1  believe  that  this  is  enough.  The  subject 
has  befr E  soPwell  haldled  by  all? 'and  by  people  who  know,  not  theoretically,  but 
practically. 

mmmmmmim 

rlThtok£%iS"irsoinething  about  individual  belongings    I  think  as 

only  get  tLm  fnterested  in  reading,  tat  you  will  be  interested  yourself. 

?  wPaenftosaJv  sJontetnSg°regarding  the  idea  that  was  suggested  by  Miss  Rogers's 
n£?  InoSd  Z  X1S  to  the  necessity  of  the  children  wearmg ^gMdreases 
K  noticed  in  «ome  Indian  schools  that  that  rule  is  not  applied  to  the  bo>  s.  I 

mmmmmmmm 

dresses  to  sleep  in  than  the  girls. 

HOW  TO  STIMULATE  INTELLECTUAL  VIGOR  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.1 

By  C.  H.  Lamar,  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 

in  some  occupation  requiring  menial  ac *^VnMes  ne^esTarv  for  mental  vigor. 

E5£ZS&£&*8££  vtS  wemuJIAt  arouse  interest,  there  can  be  no 
MS  bought  witbon^een  „  and  tne  natural 

^^^^^^^^^  be  mad6  i,ltereStinS' 
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With  Indians,  fine-spun  theories  should  be  avoided;  the  problems  should  be  simple 
and  practical.  For  instance,  in  teaching  interest  and  discount,  I  have  found  it  an 
excellent  plan  to  require  the  pupils  to  write  promissory  notes  from  data  dictated, 
then  have  them  bring  their  notes  to  me  to  be  discounted,  requiring  them  to  calcu- 
late the  interest  and  discount  for  themselves,  using  the  ordinary  toy  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  This  process  makes  the  work  very  practical,  creates  great 
interest,  and  has  aided  me  very  materially  in  giving  the  Indian  pupils  a  clear  idea 
of  the  subject  of  discount.  Of  course,  with  a  well-equipped  commercial  depart- 
ment, with  all  the  appliances  for  actual  business,  much  more  could  be  done  m  this 
direction.  ,  , .  f±. 

It  is  in  the  higher  mathematics;  of  course,  where  demonstration  (the  most  con- 
vincing of  all  proofs)  plays  a  leading  part.  A  demonstration  is  not  of  so  much 
value  for  the  mere  knowledge  gained' by  the  process,  but  for  the  habits  and  meth- 
ods it  inculcates.  . 

Actual  demonstration  is  always  interesting,  and  many  scientific  truths  can  be 
demonstrated  with  very  little  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  I  have  always  found 
the  Indian  pupils  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  me  in  making  simple  apparatus  from 
working  drawings.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  apparatus  I  have  seen  m  the  Indian 
schools  has  been  the  work  of  pupils  or  employees,  and  I  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  digress  from  my  subject  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  Department  the  advisa- 
bility and  necessity  of  furnishing  every  Indian  school  with  at  least  some  aids  for 
teaching  sciences.  An  air  pump  and  an  electric  machine  for  every  Indian  school 
would  certainly  be  a  good  investment.  Nothing  else  could  be  secured  that  would 
aid  so  much  to  stimulate  intellectual  vigor. 

Such  simple  questions  as  why  it  requires  so  long  to  cook  beans,  and  why  does 
the  ink  in  our  ink  wells  dry  up  so  rapidly  in  high  altitudes,  will  arouse  interest, 
and  a  simple  demonstration  will  aid  very  much  to  answer  these  questions  satis- 
factorily. This  experiment  can  be  made  with  very  little  apparatus,  m  fact,  a 
chemical  flask  or  a  bottle  of  thin  glass  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  although 
it  is  very  convenient  to  have  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  the  water  in  the  chemical  flask 
can  be  boiled  on  an  ordinary  stove.  When  the  water  boils,  remove  it  from  the 
heat.  It  immediately  ceases  to  boil.  Let  it  cool  for  a  few  moments,  then  close 
with  a  cork,  and  distribute  cold  water  by  means  of  a  sponge  over  the  outside 
of  the  glass.  The  water  will  immediately  boil  again.  This  experiment  can  be 
repeated  a  number  of  times  without  re-heating.  This  shows  that  when  the 
pressure  is  relieved  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  the  water  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature.  This  demonstration  will  aid  greatly  in  answering  the  more  com- 
plicated questions,  why  do  the  pools  of  water  and  the  muddy  roads  dry  up  so 
rapidly  in  high  altitudes?  Why  are  the  nights  so  cold,  and  why  is  irrigation  so 
necessary  in  high  countries?  Irrigation  is  here  used  in  a  purely  agricultural 
sense.  Why  will  a  suction  pump  not  work  in  so  deep  a  well  in  high  altitudes? 
The  simple  experiment  I  have  described  will  aid  in  answering  all  these  questions 
and  many  more,  and  experiments  may  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Indians,  like  all  people  of  limited  mental  development,  are  much  given  to  super- 
stition, and  superstition  may  become  a  barrier  to  mental  activity.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  real  teacher  to  root  out  and  eradicate  superstition  and  popular 
error  wherever  they  may  be  found.  My  experience  with  Indians  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  very  superstitious,  believing  in  ghosts,  spooks,  the  medicine 
men  and  the  whole  family  of  hobgoblins.  Now,  it  is  my  opinion  that  mere  scoff- 
ing and  ridicule  will  not  drive  these  ideas  from  the  Indian  mind,  but  enough  scien- 
tific knowledge  will  cause  these  ideas  to  appear  preposterous  to  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  Nothing  else  can  be  done  that  will  aid  30  much  m  dissipat- 
ing superstition  as  a  clear  explanation  of  some  of  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature.    This  idea  is  cleanly  indorsed  by  such  educators  as  Compayre,  who  says: 

Every  specialist  is  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  specialty  which  he  teaches.  We  are  not  aston- 
ished, then,  that  Paul  Bert  attributes  to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  a  part  absolutely 
preponderant  in  primary  instruction.  But  we  must  allow  that  no  study  is  better  adapted  tor 
teaching  to  see  accurately,  to  take  nothing  on  authority,  and  to  divest  the  mind  of  superstition 
and  prejudice. 

Someone  has  said  you  can  do  anything  with  bayonets  but  sit  on  them,  but  in 
the  light  of  a  past  experience  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  we  ought  to  be 
convinced  that  you  can  not  civilize  Indians  with  bayonets.  Indians  can  not  be 
driven  into  civilization  ;  they  may,  however,  be  led  into  it.  You  can  not  drive  the 
superstition  out  of  their  minds  ;  you  may.  however,  lead  them  into  broader  mental 
vision.  ' 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  Indian  should  become  interested  in  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  laws  of  the  whites,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  secure 
such  interest  than  for  us  to  show  some  interest  in  the  languages,  customs,  and 
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laws  of  the  Indians.  Some  Indian  languages  are  very  simple  and  imperfect— for 
instance,  having  but  one  tense  in  the  verbs.  This  is  true  of  the  Navajo  language. 
Now  by  calling  attention  of  the  Indian  pupil  to  this  fact  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  superiority  of  the  English  and  other  highly 
developed  languages.  You  need  not  tell  him  that  the  English  is  superior,  but 
simply  show  him  that  a  shade  of  meaning  can  be  expressed  in  English  that  he  can 
not  express  in  his  own  language,  and  he  will  see  the  superiority  for  himself.  He 
can  see  at  once  that  we  can  express  thought  with  more  accuracy  and  precision. 

All  Indians  have  traditions,  which  contain  more  or  less  truth  mingled  with 
error.  Of  course  the  rule  is  more  error  and  less  truth.  Nevertheless ,  to  the  Indian 
it  is  history,  and  the  only  kind  of  history  he  has  known  till  he  came  in  contact 
with  the' whites;  and  he  is  not  disposed  to  throw  it  all  aside  at  once,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  scorned  and  laughed  at  by  his  palefaced  brother.  His  history  is  unwrit- 
ten, of  course,  but  not  necessarily  devoid  of  all  truth  because  it  is  unwritten. 
These  traditions  may,  and  in  fact  do  in  many  cases,  contain  some  historic  truths 
and  even  germs  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  let  us  make  it  our  business  to  aid 
the  Indian  pupil  by  means  of  our  manifestly  better  historic  records  and  our  more 
elaborate  scientific  knowledge  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  error  in  his  own  limited 
but  highly  prized  store  of  knowledge.  Then  we  shall  deserve  and  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  our  Indian  pupils,  and  they  will  follow  our  footsteps  as  the 
child  does  the  father's. 

A  plan  that  I  have  found  to  create  great  interest  among  Indian  pupils  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  tradition  is  current  among  the  Navajoes  that  the  Indians  had  horses  long 
before  the  whites  came  from  Europe;  this  was  disputed  by  members  of  other 
tribes.  The  question  was  referred  to  one,  of  course.  A  time  was  appointed  for  a 
discussion  of  the  question:  the  Indian  pupils  were  referred  to  cyclopedias  and 
other  books  of  reference:  many  of  them  prepared  very  creditable  reports  on  the 
subject  :  the  interest  was  very  keen;  and  we  all  learned  something  about  the  horse. 
This  was  much  better.  I  think,  than  a  discussion  of  the  financial  or  the  tariff  ques- 
tions would  have  been.  m 

We  then  organized  a  debating  society,  m  which  the  ofaces  were  all  filled  by 
Indian  pupils  and  the  management  was  left  entirely  to  them,  under  my  immediate 
supervision,  of  course.  Our  society  was  kept  up  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  many  questions  were  discussed,  much  interest  was  aroused,  and  the 
results  could  be  noticed  on  all  grades  of  pupils.  My  testimony  is  that  there  is 
nothing  better  in  its  way  than  debating  to  arouse  interest  m  Indian  schools. 

After  the  subjects  for  final  orations  had  been  assigned  the  debating  society  was 
suspended  and  a  portion  of  each  evening's  study  hour  was  devoted  to  talks  by 
teachers,  not  the  principal  teacher  alone,  but  all  teachers  were  invited  to  talk  to 
the  entire  school  for  a  few  minutes,  and  very  much  of  this  oral  teaching  came 
back  to  us  in  the  way  of  orations  at  the  close  of  the  year.  I  regard  this  as  very 
much  the  best  manner  of  aiding  pupils  to  prepare  final  exercises  and  orations. 
A  great  variety  of  subjects  were  taken  up  in  these  exercises.  We  even  had  the 
temerity  to  touch  on  the  domain  of  political  economy,  but  we  did  not  call  it  by  that 
name  of  course  lest  our  pupils  should  confuse  it  with  partisan  politics.  But  the 
pupils  could,  and  did,  understand  the  following  proposition:  A  is  a  carpenter,  B 
is  a  tailor.  (Here  we  substituted  for  A  and  B  names  of  pupils  who  followed  the 
same  trades,  respectively,  in  order  to  make  the  illustration  more  practical  and 
x££ilis*fcic  ) 

Now  A.  the  carpenter,  wants  a  suit  of  clothes  made.  B,  the  tailor,  wants  a 
house  built.  A  can  build  the  house  in  ten  days;  but  it  will  take  him  thirty  days 
to  make  the  suit  of  clothes.  B  can  make  the  suit  of  clothes  m  ten  days;  but  it  will 
take  him  thirty  days  to  build  the  house.  They  exchange  work,  and  they  build 
the  house  and  make  the  clothes  in  ten  days— each  working  for  the  other.  But 
each  working  for  himself,  it  would  require  how  many  days  to  do  the  same  work. 
Thirty  days.  How  many  per  cent  of  time  and  labor  is  saved  by  cooperation?  Two 
hundred  per  cent.  And  a  much  better  house  and  suit  of  clothes  are  secured  by  this 
joint  operation  than  could  have  been  done  by  each  working  for  himself.  This  is 
what  skilled  labor  does:  this  is  what  cooperation  does;  this  is  what  civilization 
does.  How  many  see  the  necessity  for  skilled  labor?  How  many  see  the  necessity 
for  mills,  factories,  railroads,  banks,  and  all  other  things  that  civilized  people  have? 
How  many  desire  to  be  civilized  men  and  women?  There  were  no  votes  m  the 
negative.  .  ,  •  . 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  royal  way  to  stimulate 
intellectual  vigor  in  Indian  schools.  What  is  required  is  faithful,  patient,  persist- 
ent, honest,  earnest,  conscientious,  and  sympathetic  effort. 
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